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PEEFACE 


Thv work waa begun in 1807 and wae practloally oon* 

plate when the war broke out, hut znanj oircumfitanoea suob as 
the diffiotdtj of returning home, unavoidable delays in printing 
and correotiDg proofs, and political dutiee have defeired its 
publication until now. ^ the interval many important books 
dealing with Hinduism and Buddhism have appeared, but having 
been reddent in the Far East (with one brief aceptaon) muoe 
2812 I have found it exceedingly difficult to keep in touch with 
recent literature. Much of it has reached me only in the last 
few months and 1 have often been compelled to notice new 
facts and views in footnotes only, though 1 should have wished 
to modify the text. 

Besides hving for some time in the Far East, I have paid 
many vimta to India, some of which were of considerable length, 
and have travelled in all the counlades of which I treat exc^t 
Tibet. I have however seen something of Lamaism near Bar* 
jewing, in northem China and to Mongolia. But tlUMSgh 1 have 
tn several places described the beliefs Emd practioes prevalent 
at the present day, my object is to trace the history and develop* 
ment of religion in India and elsewhere with occasional remarks 
on its latest phases. 1 have not attempted to give a general 
accoimt of contemporary xtliglcus thought in India or China 
uid still less to forecast the possible result of present tendouiee. 

In the following p^es I have occasion to transcribe words 
belon^g to many oriental lukguagea in Latin characters. Un¬ 
fortunately a uniform system of transoription, appHoaUe to aB 
tongues, seems not to be pracUoal at present. It was attempted 
in the d'ocred Books the East, but that system has faPen into' 
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disuse (ind is liable to be misunderstood. It therefore seems best 
to use for each l&i^uage the method of transcription adopted 
hy standard vorke in English dealing mth each, for French and 
Oennan transcriptions, whateTer their merits ma^ be as repre¬ 
sentations oi the original sounds, are often misleading to En^h 
readers, espeoiallj in Chinese. For Chinese 1 have adopted 
Wade’s system as used in Giles’s Victicmary, for ’Tibetan the 
system of Sarat Chandra Das, for Pali that of the Pali Text 
Society and for Sanskrit that of Monier-Williams’s Sanslerit 
XHciionary, except that 1 mrite t instead of 9. Indian languages 
however offer many difficulties: it is often hard to decide whether 
Sanskrit or Tsmaoular fonns are more suitable and in dealing 
with Bnddtdst aubjeeta whether Sanskrit or Pall words should 
be used. I have found it convenient to vary the form of proper 
names according as my remarks are based on Sanskrit or on 
Pali literature, but this obliges me to write the same word dif¬ 
ferently in diderent places, e.g. sometimes A}&taiatru and some¬ 
times Aj&tasattu, just as in a book dealing with Greek and Latin 
mythology one might employ both Herakles and Hercules. Also 
many Lydian names such as Ramayana, Eiishna, nirvana have 
become Eurcpeutized or at least axe familiar to all Europeans 
interested in Indian literature. It eeems pedantic to write them 
with their full and accurate complement of accents and dots 
and my general practice is to give such words in their accurate 
spelling (B4m&yana, etc.) when they are first mentioned and 
also in the notes but usnaHy to print them in their simpler and 
unaccented forms. X fear however that my practice in this 
matter is not entirely consistent tince di^erent parts of the 
book were written at di£erent times. 

My best thanks are due to Mr R. F. Johnston (author of 
Chintz to Prcfeesor W. J. Hinton of the University 

of Hong Ecng and to Mr H. 1. Harding of H.M. Legation at 
Peking for reading the proofs and ooireoting many errors: to 
Sir E. Denison Ross and Professor L. Finot for valuable infonna- 
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t^on: &nd especially to Professor aad Mrs Bhya Davids for much 
advice, thongb th^ ^ in no way reaponable for the views 
which I have expressed and perhaps do not agree with them. 
It is superfluous for me to pay a tribute to these eminent 
scholars whose woi^ are well known to all who are interested 
in Indian religion, but no one who has studied the early history 
of Buddhism or the Pali language can refill irom acknowledging 
a debt of gratitude to those who have mode such researches 
possible by founding and maintaining during nearly forty years 
the Pali Text Society and rendering many of the testa still more 
aooeaeible to Europe by &eir expianationa and translationa. 


TOKTO, 

May. 1921. 


0. BHOT. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. Iitfiuence of Indian Thought 
in Eastern Asia 

Probably the hist thought whioh will occnr to the reader who 
is acquainted with the matters treated in this work will be that 
the subject is too large. A history of Hinduism or Buddhism or 
eren of both within the frontiers of India may be a profitable 
though arduous task, but to attempt a historical sketch of the 
two faiths in their whole duration and extenaiou over Eastern 
Asia is to choose a scene unsuited to any canvas which can be 
prepared at the present day. Hot only is the breadth of the 
landscape enormous but in some places it is crowded with details 
which cannot he omitted while in others the principal features 
are bidden by a mist which obscures the unity and connection 
of the whole oompoation. Ko one can feel these difficulties more 
than I do myself or approach his work with more difSdence, yet 
I venture to think that wide surveys may sometimes be useful 
and are needed in the present state of oriental studies. For the 
reality of Indian infiuenoe in Asia^from Japan to the frontiers 
of Persia, from Manchuria to Java, from Burma to Mongolia— 
is undoubted and the infiuence is one. You cannot separate 
Hinduism from Buddhism, for mtbout it Hinduism could not 
have assumed its medieval shape and some forms of Buddhism, 
such as Lamaism, countenance Brahmanic deities and cere* 
monies, while in Java and Camboja the two religions were 
avowedly combined and declared to be the same. Neither is it 
convenient to separate the fortunes of Buddhism and Hinduism 
outside India from their history within it, for although the 
importance of Buddhism depends largely on its foreign con* 
queste, the fonns which it assumed in its new territories can be 
understood only by reference to the religious condition of India 
at the periods when successive missions were despatched. 
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This book CbeQ ie && attompb to give a skeicb of Lidian 
thought or Indian religion—for the two terms are nearly equiva¬ 
lent in extent—and of ite history and infiuence in Asia. 1 will 
not say in the world, for that eotmda too ambitious and reaJly 
adds little to the more restrieted phrase. For ideas, like empires 
and tacee, have their natural froutiein. Thus Europe may be 
said to be non*Mohammedan. Although the eeaential principles 
of Mohammedanisin seem in harmony with European mono¬ 
theism, yet it has been deliberately rejected by the continent 
and often repelled by force. Similarly in the regions west of 
India', Indian religion is sporadic and exotic. I do not thick 
that it had much influence on ancient Egypt, Babylon and 
Faleetlne or that it should be coimted among the forces which 
shaped the character and teachii^ of Christ, though Christian 
monastidsm and mysticism perhaps owed something to it. The 
debt of Manichsism and various Gnostic sects Is more certain 
aud more considerable, but these communities have not endured 
and were regarded as heretical while they lasted. Among the 
Keoplatonista of Alesandria and the Sufls of Arabia and Persia 
many seem to have listened to the voice of Hindu mysticiem 
but rather as individu^ than as leaders of popular movements. 

But in Eastern Asia the influence of India has been notable 
in extent, strength and duration. Scant justice is done to her 
poaition in the world by those histories which recount the ex¬ 
ploits of her invaders and leave the impreesion that her own 
people were a feeble, dreamy folk, sundered from the rest of 
mankind by their sea and mountain frontiers. Snob a picture 
takes no account of the intellectual conquests of the Hindus. 
Even their political conquests were not contemptible and were 
remarkable for the distance if not for the extent of the territory 
occupied. For there were Hindu kingdoms in Java and Camboja 
and settlements in Sumatra* and even in Borneo, an island about 
as far from India as is Persia from Borne. But such military or 
commercial invasioDB are insignifloant compared with the spread 
of Indian thought. The south-eastern region of Asia—both main¬ 
land and archipelsgo*^wed its civilization almost entarely to 
In Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Camboja, Champa and Java, 

» Th« frostier weiu to b« sbout Lons. W S. 

* 8e« Coedoa’a Tlowssboot io B.S.F.B.O- )dlS, e The inicnptkKis 

oi I (lOlS— ICiS s.o) ahov thee Eindoe is India wan sot whoUy 

igooMit of eooqaeeta ebroed. 
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religion, ert, the alphabet, literature, aa well as whaterer science 
and political organization eziated, were the direct gif t of Hindos, 
whether Br^^nnaiu or Buddhiete, and much the may be 
said of Tibet, whence the wilder Mongols took as mneh Indian 
civilization as they could stomach. In Java and other Malay 
countries this Indian culture has been superseded by Islam, yet 
even in Java the alphabet and to a large extent the dnstoms of 
the people are still Indian. 

In the countries mentioned Indian indneuce has been domi¬ 
nant until the present day, or at least until the advent of Islam. 
In another large area oompriamg China, Japan, Korea, and 
Annam it appears as a layer superimposed on Chinese culture, 
yet not a mere veneer. In these regions Chinese ethics, literature 
and art form the major part of intellectual life and have an 
outward and visibie tign in the Chinese written characters which 
have not been ousted by an Indivi alphabet^. But in all, 
especially in Japan, the iuduenoe of Buddhism haa been pro¬ 
found and penetrating. None of theee lends can be justly 
described as Buddhist in the same sense as Burma or Siam but 
Buddhism gave them a creed acceptable in difierent forms to 
superstitious, emotional and metaphysical minds: it provided 
subjects and models for art, especially for painting, and entered 
into popular life, thought and langnage. 

But what are Eindiuam and Buddhism! What do they 
teach about gods and men and the destinies of the soul! 
What ideals do they hold up and lb their teaching of value or 
at least of interest for Europe I 1 will not at once answer these 
questions by general statements, because such names as Hindu¬ 
ism and Buddhism have di^erent meanii^ in different countries 
and ages, bat will rather begin by briefly reviewing the develop¬ 
ment of the two religions. I hope that the reader will forgive 
me if in doing so I repeat much that is to be found in the body 
of this work. 

One general observation about India may be made at the 
outset. Here more than in any other country the national mind 
finds its favourite occupation and full expression in religion. 
This quality is geographical rather than racial, for it is possessed 
by Bravidians as much ae by Aryans. From the Baja to the 
peasant most Hindus have an interest in theology and often a 
* Bui tbi Jap&QtM j;ll«bkri«a WM pmbsbly Lora»d under Indjim udstoM. 
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passioa for it. Few works o1 ert or literature axe purely secular: 
the intellectual and aesthetic efforts of India, long, con^uons 
and distinguished as they are, are monotonoos inasmuch se they 
are almost all the expression of some religious phase. But the 
religion itself is extraordinarily full and varied. The love of dis¬ 
cussion and speculation creates considerable variety in practice 
and almost unlimited variety in creed and theory. There are 
few dogmas known to the theologies of the world which are not 
held hy some of India's multitudinous sects^ mid it is perhaps 
impossible to make a single general statement about Hinduism, 
to which some sects would not prove on exception. Any such 
statements in this book must he understood as referring merely 
to the great majority of Hindus. 

As a form of life and thought Hinduism is definite and 
unmistakeahle. In whatever shape it presents itself it can be 
recogiiized at once. Bat it is so vast aod multitudinous that 
only an encyclopedia could describe it and no formula can sum¬ 
marize it. Essayists flounder among conflicting propositions 
such as that seotajianism is the essence of HiTidniam or that no 
educated Hindu belongs to a sect. Either can easily be proved, 
for it may be said of Hinduism, os it has been said of zoology, 
that you can prove anythii^ if you merely collect facta which 
support your theory and not those which conflict with it. Hence 
many distinguished writers err by overestimating the phase 
which specially in terete them. For one the religious life of 
India is fundamentally monotheistic and Vishnuite: for another 
philosophic Sivaism is its crown and quintessence; a third 
maintains with equal truth that all forms of Hinduism are 
tantric. All these views are tenable because though Hindu life 
may be cut up into castes and sects, Hindu creeds are not 
mutually exclurive and repellent. They attract and colour one 
another. 

2. Origin and Qro>uAh of Hiruluiem 

The earliest product of Indian literature, the Big Veda, 
contains the songs of the Aryan invaders who were beginning 

' Probably tb» ChhsUan dootrljM of tbe aton«ni«nt or salTation by the death 
of o deity id •& ercepUon. Z do Mt know of ecy ladion eeot vhioh ho ld * a 
Ti«w, Tbe obeeore vefee Kig Veda x. 13. 4 aMru to hict et Che •elf*eec7tfiee of 4 
deity but the hymu eboui tbe MOiidee of Puruiho (x. SO) hae ztothla^ to do meb 
redemptlOQ or etoaemesi. 
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to make a home in India. Though no longer nomads, they had 
little local sentiment. No cities had afisen comparable with 
Babylon or Thebes and we hear little of ancient kingdoms or 
dynaetiee. Many of the gods who occupied so much of th«r 
thoughts were personihoatiocs of natural forces such as ths sun, 
wind and fire, worshipped without temples or images and hence 
more indefinite in form, habitation and attributes than the 
deities of Assyria or Egypt. The idea of a struggle between good 
and evil was not prominent. In Persia, where the original 
pantheon was almost ths same as that of the Veda, this idea 
produced monotheism: the minor deities became angels and the 
chief deity a Lord of hosts who wages a successful struggle 
against an independent but still inferior spirit of eril. But in 
India the Spirits of Qood and Evil are not thus personified. The 
world is regarded lees as a battlefield of principles than as a 
theatre for the display of natural forces. No one god assumes 
lordship over the others but all are seen to be interchoogeabl^— 
mere names and aspects of something which is greater than any 
god. 

Indian religion is commonly regarded as the ofispring of an 
Aryan religion, brought into India by invaders from the north 
and modified by contact with Lravidian dvilization. The 
materials at oar dleposal hardly permit us to take any other 
point of view, for the literature oi the Vedk Aryans is relatively 
ancient and full and we have no information about the old 
Bravidians comparable with it. But were our knowledge less 
one-sided, we might see that it woold be more correct tc describe 
Indian religion as Dravidian religion stimulated and modified 
by the ideM of Aryan invaders. For the greatest deities of 
Hinduism, 6iva, Krishna, Bkna, BiuglL and some of its most 
essential doctrines such as metempeychosia and divine incarna¬ 
tions, are either totally unknown to the Veda or obscurely 
adumbrated in it. The chief characteristics of matuie Indian 
religion are characteristics of an area, not of a race, and they 
are not the characteristics of religion in Persia, Greece or oth^ 
Aryan lands 

' Itiape^b] 0 (tltMigfaDOt,It]n«^ oerUio)tbsttb*Boddh*MUodhi»prtfioipftl 
CoeWinM m tlM of Aj^u not of nobl*. But ovoa the Bieeaed Ow aa? 
bot h*Te b««& iatiUible in ethBOfrephy When cell e thing Britiib we do sot 
euen to refet U to the enoieiit Bhtooe mote thea to the fiexosj or Korsuuu. And 
iree the Beddhc m Aryea} 8 m V, Smith, Oxford Sittery cj /ndu. p. i7 for donhu. 
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Some vnten explain Indian religion ae the worship of nature 
spirits, others as the veneration of the dead. But it is a mistake 
to see in the religion of any Isuge area only one origin or impulse. 
The principles which in a learned form are championed to*day 
by various profeMOis represent thoughts which were creative 
in early times. In ancient India there were some whose minds 
turned to their anceetors and dead friends while others saw 
divinity in the wonders of storm, spring and harvest. Eiishna is 
in the main a product of hero worship, but f^va baa no such 
historical basis. He personifies the powers of birth and death, 
of change, decay and rebirth—in fact all that we include in the 
prosaic word nature. Aasm^y both these lines of thought- - 
the worship of nature and of the dead—and perhaps many 
others existed in ancient India. 

By the time of the Upanishada, that zs about 600 bx., we 
trace three clear currents in Indian religion which have persisted 
until the present day. The first is ritual. This became extra¬ 
ordinarily complicated but retained its primitive and magical 
character. The object of an ancient Indian sacrifice was partly 
to please the gods but still more to ooeroe them by certain acts 
and formulae*. Secondly all Hindus lay stress on asceticism 
and self-mortifioaiion, as a means of purifying the soul and 
obtaining supernatural powers. They have a conviction that 
every man who is in earnest about religion and even every 
student of philosophy must follow a discipline at least to the 
extent of observing chastity and eating only to support life. 
Severer austeritiee give oleuer insight into divine mysteries and 
control over the forces of natiue. Europeans are apt to condemn 
eastem asceticism as a waste of life but it has had an important 
moral effect. The weakness of Hinduism, though not of Bud¬ 
dhism, is f&at ethics have ao small a plaM in its fundamental 
conceptions. Its deities are not identified with the moral law 
md the saint is above that law. But this dangerous doctrine is 
corrected by the dogma, which is also a popular conviction, 
that a saint must be a passionless ascetic. In India no religions 
teacher can expect a hearing unless be begins by renouncing the 
world. 

Thirdly, the deepest conviction of Hindus in all ages is that 
salvation and happiness are attainable by knowledge. The corre- 
* TUa it not «2tog«Uitf true of tho raodeix) temple rituL 
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spondmg phrases in Sanscrit are perhaps less porely inUlleetDal 
than our word and contain some idea oi e^ort and eciotioD. 
Ee who hnows Ck>d attains to God, nay he is God. Bites and 
self'deoial are but necessary preliminaries to such knowledge: 
be who possessee it stands abore them. It U inconoeiTable to 
the Hindus that be should care for the things of the world but 
he cares equally little for creeds and ceremonies. Hence, side 
by aide with ixhsome codes, complicated ritual and elaborate 
theology, we find the conTiction that all these things are but 
Tanity and weariness, fetters to be shaken ofi by the free in 
spirit. Nor do those who hold such views correspond to the 
anti'clerical and radical parties of Europe. The ascetic sitting 
in the temple court often holds that the rites performed around 
him are spiritually useless and the gods of the shrine mere 
fanciful presentments of that which cannot be depicted or 
described. 

Rather later, but still before the Christian era, another idea 
makes itself prominent in Indian region, namely faith or de¬ 
votion to a particular d^ty. This idea, which needs no ezplana> 
tion, is pushed on the one hand to every extreme of theory and 
practice: on the other it rarely abolishes altogether the belief 
in ritualism, asceticism and knowledge. 

Any attempt to describe Hindidsm as one whole leads to 
startling contrasts. The same religion enjoins &clf*mortification 
and orgies; commands human samificea and yet counts it a sin 
to eat meat or crush an insect: has more priests, rites and images 
than anoint Egypt oi medieval Rome and yet out does Quakers 
in rejecting all estemals. These singular features are oonneoted 
with the ascendancy of the Brahman caste. The Brahmans are 
an interesting social phenomenon without exact parallel else* 
where. They are not, like the Catholic or Moslem olc^, a 
priesthood pledged to support certain doctrines but an ictel' 
lectnal, her^taiy aristocracy who clum to direct the thought 
of India whatever forms it may take. All who admit this claim 
and accord a nominal recognition to the authority of the Veda 
are within the spadoas fold or menagerie. Neither the devil' 
worshipping aboiiginee nor the atheistic philosopber is excom¬ 
municated, though neither maybe relished by average orthodoxy. 

Though Hinduism has no one oreed, yet there are at least 
two doctrinee held by nearly all who call themselvee Hindus. 
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One may be described as polytheistic pa&theiam. Most Hindus 
are apparently polytheists, that is to say they ycnerate the 
images of seyeral deities or spirits, yet most are monotheists in 
the sense that they address their worship to one god. But this 
monotheism has almost always a pantheistic tinge. The Hindu 
does not say the gods of the heathen are but idols, but it is the 
Lord who made the hearens: he says, My Lord (RAma, Khshna 
or whoeyer it may be) is all the other gods. Some sehools would 
prefer to say that no human language applied to the Godhead 
can be correct and that all ideas ii a personal ruler of the world 
are at best but relative truths. This ultimate ineffable Godhead 
is called Brahman*. 

The second doctrine is commonly known as metempsychosis, 
the transmigration of souls or reinoamation, the Isst name being 
the most correct. In detail the doctrine assumes yaiious forms 
since different views are bold about the relation of soul to body. 
But the essence of SkE is the same, namely that a life does not 
begin at birth or end at death but is a Link in an infinite series of 
lives, each of which is conditioned and determined by the acts 
done in previous emstences (karma). Anim al, human and divine 
(or at least angehc) ezistencea may all be links in the chain. A 
man's deeds, if good, may exalt him to the heavens, if evil may 
degrade him to life as a beast. Since all lives, even in heaven, 
must come to an end, happiness is not to be sought in heaven or 
on earth. The oommon aspiration of the religious Indian is for 
deliverance, that is release from the round of births and repose 
in some changeless state called by such names os union with 
Brahman, nirvana and many others. 

* It is T«r7 Motoreooate diM Tfrigtoh naagu tbool j aiekQ thi^ vord Appoer the 
t&aie u ths ntme of 4 oute, 4ad it moeh W be aid lor uliis frbo 

old*f4Bluoc«il vord BmhmSn to denote th» aet«, lor i( >4 olow. th&agfa not corrooL 
In $4!ukrib thon 410 MT4al lumltr vnrdr which 4n Utbl* to bo oonfoad in Engliob. 
In tb» ootniaetiTe cmo they on: 

( 1 ) Biihnutiob, t Bi4fi oi tho highwt oncte. 

(S) BHkha4C4m, oa nndont litn^enl trutue. 

(Sj Bnhnin, Um Oodhad. item Brthinu), arator. 

(i) Bahai, 4 DMOolino neinm4tir» algo lorm«d irom ths rtom BahiSMi 
end Qied a tbo nemo of 4 dei^ 

For (I) tho gtea fir4bm»a ig ooaaool; naad, w b«iag digtmot Irom Bahai, 
though li^le to b« oonfounded vitb th« daido of the OMto. 
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8. The Buddha 

As obaeired above, the Brahmaos olaim to direct the re¬ 
ligious life aud thought of India and apart from Mohammedanisic 
may be said to have achieved their ambition^ though at the price 
of tolerating much that the majority would wish to suppress. 
But in earlier ages their inhueoce was leea extensive and there 
were other currents of religious aotivity, some hos^e and some 
simply independent. The most formidable of these found ex¬ 
pression in <rainisiQ and Buddhism both of which arose in Bihar 
in tho sixth century^ b.o. This century was a time of in¬ 
tellectual ferment in many countries. In China it produced 
Lao-tzh aixd Confucius: in Greece, Parmenidea, Empedocles, 
and the sophists were only a little later. In all these regions 
we have the same phenomenon of restless, wandering teachers, 
ready to give advice on politics, rdigion or philosophy, to any 
one who would hear them. 

At that time the indnence of the Brahmans had hardly 
permeated Bihar, thoagb predominant to the west of it, and 
speculation there followed lines difieteot from those laid down 
in the Up^ushads, but of some antiquity, for we know that 
there were Buddhas before Ootama and that Mah&vira, the 
founder of Jainism, reformed the doctrine of (ui older teacher 
called Par^a. 

In Gotama’e youth Bihar was full of wmidering philosophers 
who appear to have been atheistic and disposed to uphold the 
boldest paradoxes, intellectual and moral. There must however 
have been constructive elemcuts in their doctrine, for they be¬ 
lieved in reincarnation and the periodic appearance of super- 
i^uman teachers and in the advantage of following an ascetic 
discipline. They probably belonged chiefly to the warrior caste 
as did Gotama, the Buddha known to history. The Pitakss 
represent him as differiug in details from contemporary teachers 
but as lediBcovering the truth taught by Ms predeceesors. 
They imply that the world is so constituted that there Is only 
one way to emancipation that from time to time supsior 

^ For Mme yew* ae«t idM)Un aoeopted opinics tbM Boddba 4i«d b 
461 B,o. bvt ^ meat noeat nsewdiw mto tbs hkborf ef tho BouaaSs* 
m gg «6 that th« dftta •b»«M bo pvt bMk to 654 i.o. Sc* Tinceat SnlCh, O^ord 
EiHofji of InAiOy p. 5S. 
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minds see this and announooit to others. Still Buddhism does 
not in practice use such tormulae as living in harmony with 
the laws of nature. 

TndiAn literature is notoriously concerned with ideas rather 
than facts but the vigorous personality of the Buddha has im* 
pressed on it a portrait more distinct than that left by any 
other teacher or king. Hie work had a double effect. Firstly it 
induenced all departments of Hindu religion and thought, even 
those nominally opposed to it. Secondly it spread not only 
Buddhism in the strict sense but Indian art and literatiue 
beyond the coufices of lodia. The expansion of Hindu culture 
owes much to the doctrine that the Good Law should be 
preached to all nations. 

The teaching of Gotama was eesentially practical. This 
statement may seem paradoxical to the reader who has some 
acquaintance with the Buddhist scriptures he will exclaim 
that of all religious boohs they are the least practical and least 
popular: they set up an acti*8ociaI ideal a-Tid mainly occupied 
with psychological theoiise. But the Buddha addressed a public 
such as we now find it bard even to imagine. In those days the 
intellectual classes of India felt the ordinary activities of life to 
be unsatisfying: they thought it natural to renounce the world 
and mortify the fieeh; divergent systems of ritual, theology and 
self'denial promised happiness but all agreed in thinking it 
normal as well as laudable that a man should devote his life 
to meditation and study. Compared with this hrame of mind 
the teaching of the Buddha is not unsocial, unpractical and 
mysterious but human, business-like and clear. We are inolined 
to see in the monastic life which he recommended little but a 
useless sacrifice but it is evident that in the opinion of his 
contemporaries his disciples had an esey time, and that he bad 
no intention of preecribing any cramped or unnatural existence. 
He accepted the current conviction that those who devote 
themselves to the things of the mind and spirit should he 
released from worldly ties and abstain from luxury but he 
meemt his monks to live a life of sustained intellectual activity 
for themselves and of benevolence for others. His teaching is 
formulated in severe and technical phraseology, yet the sub¬ 
stance of it is so simple that many have critioused it as too 
obvious and jejime to be the basis of a religion. But when be 
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first dnunolate^j bis theses some two thousand fire hundred 
years ago, they were not obvious but revointionary and Utt3e 
less than paradoxic^. 

The pnncipa! of fheee propositnoDs are as foUou^s. The exis¬ 
tence of ererytlnag depends on a cause; hence if the cause of 
evU or suffering can be detected and removed, evil itself will be 
removed. That cause is lust and craving for pleasure*. Hence 
all sacridcial and sacramental religions are irrelevant, for the 
cure which they propose baa nothing to do with the disease. 
The cause of evil or suf ering is removed by purifying the heart 
And hy following the moral law which sets high v^ue on 
sympathy and social duties, but an equally high value on the 
cultivation of individual character. But training and eultivarion 
imply the possibility of change. Hence it is a fatal iTiiqta.lrft m the 
religious Life to hold a view common in India which regards the 
eesence of man as something unchangeable and happy in itself, 
if it only be isolated from physical tTMomels. On the con¬ 
trary the happy mind is something to be built up by good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds. In its origin the Buddha’s 
celebrated doctrine that there is no permanent self in persons or 
things is not a specularive proposition, nor a sentimental lament 
over the transitoriness of the world, but ^bssls for religion and 
morals. You will never be hap^|pililet#^n realize Chat you 
can make and remahe 9 u|i^|g|PMul, 

These simple principles and the absence of all dogmas as Co 
God or Br Ahrnftn distmguisb the teaching of Gotama from most 
Indian systems, but he accepted the usual ludian beliefs about 
Kanna and rebirth and with them the usual conoluffion that 
release from the series of rebirths is the ewnmum bonum. This 
deliverance he called saintship (arahuttum) or nirvcoia of which 
I pha ll aay something below. In early Buddhism it is primarily 
a state of happiness to be attained in this Hie and the Buddha 
persistently refused to explain what is the nature of a saint after 
death. The quesUon is unprofitable and perhaps he would have 
sud, bad be spoken our language, unmeaning. Later genetv 
tions did not hesitate to discuss the problem but the Buddha’s 

1 is MiastiisM Modend hj deaiiv bst 4 uirt ia ICngliah le 4 vmgu* 

word And 1047 iiiolodo wtieh do &o( coin* wlthia lbs Pab tsnAd. Tbe BoddliA 

did Dot npEobato good dMino. See Un Bbr* l>«vld*i BiMhim, p. SSS *Dd SJB.B. 
av. Denn. 
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own teELching is simply thtA a mas attain before death to 
a blessed state in which he has nothing to fear from either death 
or rebirth. 

The Bnddha attacked both the ntual and the philosophy of 
the Brahmans. After his time the saerifieial system, though it 
did not die, nerer regained its old prestige and he profoundly 
affected the history of Indian metaphysics. It may he justly 
said that most of his philosophic as distinguished from his 
practical teaching was common property before bis time, but he 
transmuted common ideas and gave them a currency and 
significance which they did not possess before. But he was less 
destmotive as a religious and social reformer than many have 
supposed. He did not deny the ezistence nor forbid the worship 
of the popular gods, but such worship is not Buddhism and tho 
gods ^ merely angels who may he willing to help good Bud* 
dhists but are in no wise guidee to rel^on, since they need 
instruction themselves. And though he denied that the Brah¬ 
mans were superior by birth to others, he did not preach against 
caste, partly because it then existed only in a rudimentary form. 
But he taught that the road to salvation was one and open to 
all who were able to walk in it^, whether Hindus or foreigners. 
All may not have the necessary qualiffcations of intellect and 
character to become monks but all can be good laymen, for 
whom the religious life means the observance of mcr^ty com* 
bined with auoh simple exercises as reading the scriptures. It is 
dear that this lay Buddhism bad much to do with the ^read 
of the faith. The elemental simpUcity of its principies—namely 
that religion is open to all and identacal with morality—made 
a dean sweep of Brahm^c theology and sacriffoee and put in 
its place something like Coofudanism. But the innate Indian 
love for philoeophiring and ritual caused generation after genera¬ 
tion to add more and more supplements to the hCaater’s teaching 
and it is only outside India that it has been preserved in any 
purity. 

4 . Asoka 

Gctama spent his Ufe in preaching and by his personal 
exertions spread his doctrines over Bihar and Oudh but for two 

‘ It is prm«tic^7 comet to ssf tliAt Baddtism vm tb» Snt uaivecsal And 
nnssaaftiy ibU^od, but HfthiTlr*. eh« foondw ot the JAlns uid probftbl^ somo* 
wliftt sligbtl; bis tsoior, is ereditad wHb tbs urns vfds view 
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centuries after his death we know Uttle of the histCTy of Bud’ 
dhism. In the reign of Asoka ( 27d-23S b.o.) ite fortunes suddenly 
changed, for this great Etoperor whose dominions comprised 
nearly India made it the state religion and also engraved on 
rocks and pillars a long series of edicts recording his opinions 
and aspirations. Buddhisro is often critdciBed as a gloomy and 
nnpractioaJ oreed, suited at best to stoical and scholarly recluses. 
But these are certainly not its oharaotenstics when it first 
appears in political history, just as they are not its oharaoter- 
istzcs in Burma or Japan to-day. Both by precept and example 
Asoka was an ardent exponent of the strenuous life. In his first 
edict he lays down the principle '‘Let small and great exert 
themselves ” and in subsequent inscriptions he continually harps 
upon the necessity of energy and exertion. The Law or Beligion 
(Dhamma) which his edicts enjoin is merely human and civic 
virtue, except that it makes respect for animal life an integral 
part of roorality. In one passage he summarizes it as “Little 
impiety, many good deeds, compassion, liberality, truthfulness 
and purity.’* He makes no reference to a supreme deity, but 
insists on the reality and importance of the future life. Though 
be does not use the word ^orma this is clearly the conception 
which dominatee his philosophy; those who do good are happy 
in this world and the next but those who fail in their duty win 
neither heaven nor the royal favour. The king’s oreed is remark¬ 
able in India for its great simplioity. He deprecates super¬ 
stitious oeremonies and says nothing of Nirvana but dwells on 
morality as necessary to bappinees in this life and others. This 
is not tJie whole of Qotama's teaching but two centuries after 
his death a powerful and enlightened Buddhist givesf it as the 
gist of Bnddhism for laymen. 

Asoka wished to make Buddhism the creed not only of 
India but of the world as known to him and he boasts that he 
extended his “conquests of religion” to the Hellenistic king¬ 
doms of the west. If the Tniflgir.nfl which be despatched thither 
reached their destination, there is little evidence that they bore 
any fruit, but the conversion of Ceylon and some distriota in the 
Himalayas seems directly due to his initiative. 
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d. ExUn^on of Bvddhi&m and Hinduism 
beyond India 

This is perhaps a coavamsut plaoe to review the extension of 
Buddhism and Hinduism outside India. To do so at this point 
impliee of course an anticipation of chronology, but to delay the 
survey might blind the reader to the fact that from the time of 
Asoka onward India was engaged not only in creating but ^o 
in exporting new varieties of religions thought. 

The countries which have received Indian culture fall into 
two classes; hist those to which it came as a result of religions 
misaiooa or of peaceful international intercourse, and second 
those where it was established after conquest or at least coloniza' 
tion. In the first class the religion introduced was Buddhism. 
If, as in Tibet, it seems to us mixed with Hinduism, yet it was 
a mixture which at the date of its introduction passed in India 
for Buddhism. But in the second a-nH amAllftp class including 
Java, Camboja and Champa the immigrants brought with them 
both Hinduism and Buddhism. The two systems were often 
declared to be the same but the result was Hinduism mixed 
with some Buddhism, not vice versd. 

The countries of the first class comprise Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam, Central Asia, Nepal, China with Annam, Korea and Japan, 
Tibet with Hongoha. The Buddhism of the first three ccuntiies^ 
is a real unity or in European language a church, for though 
they have no common hierarchy they use the same sacred 
language, Pali, and have the same canon. Burma and Siam 
have repeatedly recognized Ceylon as a sort of metropolitan see 
and on the other hand when religion in Ceylon fell on evil days 
the clergy were recruited from Burma and Siam. In the other 
countries Buddhism presents greater difierences and divisions. 
It had no one sacred language and in different regions used 
either Sanskrit texts or translations into Chinese, Tibetan, 
Mongolian and the languages of Centra Asia. 

1. Ceylon. There ie no reason to doubt that Buddhism was 
introduced under the auspices of Asoka. Though the invasions 
and settlements of Tamils have brought Hinduism into Ceylon, 

' It may b« ooQT«aj«Tttij muI Mrreodr caUad Pati Baddhiao. TUt it b«tt«r 
than Sontiwn} Boddhun or Hloayioa, for tb« Buddhim of Java vhioh liec sraa 
fartber to th« tooth io not tbo aaiu and there ven formerly mnaj&oieto in CeaWal 
Ana and China. 
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jet none oi the later and roit^d forms of Buddhism, In spite 
of some attempts to gain a footiog, ever flourished there on a 
large scale. Sinhalese Buddhism had probably a closer connec¬ 
tion with southern India than the legend suggeets and Con- 
jevaram was long a Buddhist centre which kept up intercourse 
with both Ceylon and Burma. 

2. Banna. The early history of Burmese Buddhism is 
obscure and its origin probably complex, since at many diflerent 
periods it may have received teachers from both India and 
China. The present dominant type (identical with the Buddhism 
of Ceylon) existed before the sixth century^ and tradition 
ascribes its introduction both to the labours of Buddhaghosa 
and to the missioiiariea of Asoka. There waa probably a con- 
nection between Pegu aud Conjevaram. In the eleventh century 
Burmese Buddhism had become extreme corrupt except in 
Pegu but King Anawrata conquered Pegu and spread a purer 
form throughout his dominions. 

3. Siam. The Thai race, who starting from somewhere in 
the Chinese province of Yunnan began to settie in what is now 
called Siam about the beginniog of the twelfth century, pro¬ 
bably brought with some form of Buddhism. About 130<l 
the possessioQS of B&ma Kombing, King of Siam, included Pegu 
and Pali Buddhism prevailed among his subjects. Somewhat 
later, in 1361, a high ecclesiastic was summon^ from Ceylon to 
arrange the affairs of the church but not, it would seem, to 
introduce sny new doctrine. Pegu waa the centre from which 
Pali Buddhism spread to upper Burma in the eleventh century 
and it probably performed the srune service for Siam later. The 
modem Buddhism of Oamboja is simply Siamese Buddhism 
which Altered into the country from about 1250 onwards. The 
older Buddhism of Camboja, for which see below, was quite 
different. 

At the coiuts of Siam and Oamboja, as formerly in Burma, 
there are Brahmans who perform state ceremonies and act as 
astrologers. Though they have little to do with the religion of 
the people, their presence explains the predommance of Tndien 
rather than Chinese influence in these countries. 

4. Tradition says that Indian colonists settled in Khotan 
during the reign of Asoka, but no precise date can at present be 

i Sm VUiot, J.A. 1H2; n. 121-18C. 
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£xed for the initodiiction of Buddhism into the Tofim bssln and 
other regions commonly called Central Asia. But it must have 
been flourishing there about the time of the Christian era, sinoe 
it spread thence to China not later than the middle of the first 
century. There were two schools representing two distinct 
currents from India. Pirst the 8arv4etiv&din school, prevalent 
in Badahshan^ Kashgar and Kucha, secondly the Mahfty&na in 
Khotan and Yarhand. The spread of the former was no doubt 
connected with the growth of the Kushan Empire but may be 
anterior to the conversion of Eanlshka, for though he gave a 
great Impetus to the propagation of the faith, it is probable that, 
liifft most royal converts, he favoured an already popular re¬ 
ligion. The Mah&y&na subsequently won much territory from 
the other school. 

d. As in other countries, so in China Buddhism entered by 
more than one road. It came flrst by land from Central Asia. 
The official date for its introduction by this route is 62 a.n. but 
it was probably known within the Chinese frontier before that 
time, thoi^h not recognized by the state. Secondly when 
Buddhism was established, there arose a desire for accurate 
knowledge of the true Indian doctrine. Chinese pilgrims went 
to India and Indian teachers came to China. After the fourth 
century many of these religious journeys were made by sea and 
it was thus that Bodhidharma landed at Canton in 520^. A third 
stream of Buddhism, namely LamaUm. came into China from 
Tibet under the Mongol dynasty (1280). Ehubilai considered 
this the beet religion for his Mongols and numerous Lamaist 
temples and convents were established and still exist in northern 
China. Lamaigm has not perhaps been a great religious or 
intellectual force there, hut its political Importance was con¬ 
siderable, for the Ming and Manchu dynastiee who wished to 
assert their rule over the Tibetans and Mongols by peaceful 
methods, con^stently strove to win the goodwill of the Lamaist 
clergy. 

The Buddhism of Korea, Japan and Annftm ig directly 
derived from the earlier forms of Chinese Buddhism but was not 
affected by the later inffux of Lamaiem. Buddhism passed fr om 
China into Korea in the fourth century and thence to Japan in 

’ A«re la ao ladlaa reeaxd of Bod^iid^ianoft's ^octnm aad it* oiiginia obwme, 
bot it leema te have boon a oompoond of Boddlunn tad Vedtatiam. 
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tile sizbh. In the ktter country it was sdmulated by frequent 
contact with China and the repeated introduction of new Chinese 
sects but was not appreciably infiuenced by direct intercourse 
with Hindus or other foreign Buddhists. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuiiee Japanese Baddhism showed great vitality, 
transforming old eeots and creating now ones. 

In the south, Chinese Buddhism spread into Annam rather 
late: according to native tradition in the tenth century. This 
region waa a battlefield of two cultures. Chinese induence de* 
aoendingsouthwardsfrom Cantonprored predominant and, after 
the tadumph of AnnAm over Champa, extended to the borders 
of Oomboja. But so long as the kingdom of Champa existed, 
Indian culture and Hinduism ms^tained themselves at least as 
far north as Hud. 

Q. The Buddhism of Ubet is a late and startling trans¬ 
formation of Ootama’s teaching, but the transformation is due 
rather to the change and degeneration of that teaching in Bengal 
than to the admixture of 'Hbetan ideas. Such admixture how¬ 
ever was not absent and a senes of reformers endeavoured to 
bring the church back to what they considered the true standard. 
The first introduction is said to have occurred in 630 but 
probably the arrival of Badma Sambhava from India in 747 
marks the real foundation of the Lamaist church. It waa 
reformed by the Hindu At£ia in 1038 and again by the Tibetan 
Tsoug-kha-pa about 1400. 

The Grand Lama is the head of the church as reorganized 
by Tsong-kba-pa. In Tibet the priesthood attained to temporal 
power comparable with the Papacy, The disint^Tation of the 
government divided the whole land into smaQ pnnoipalities and 
among these the great mouaateries were as important as any 
temporal lord. The abbots of the Sakya monastery were the 
practical rulers of Tibet for seventy years (1370-1340). Another 
period of disLategration followed but after 1630 the Grand Lamas 
of Lhasa were able to and maintain a sunilar poddou. 

Mongolian Buddhism is a branch of Lamaism distinguished 
by no specif doctrines. The Mongols were partially converted 
in the time of Ediubilai and a second time and more thoroughly 
in 1570 by the third Grand Lama. 

7. Nepal exhibits another phase of degeneration. In Tibet 
Indian Buddhism passed into the hands of a vigorous national 
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prieetLood aod 'sras not exposed to the wimilative inf uenoe of 
Hindiiism. In Kepal it had not the eazne defence. It ptobably 
existed there siuce the time of Aeoka and underwent the same 
phases of decay and corruptaon as in Beng:al. But whereas the 
last great monasteries in Bengal were shattered by the Moham¬ 
medan invasion of 1193, the secluded Tsdley of Nepal was 
protected against snoh violence and Buddhism continued to 
exist there in name. It has preserved a good deal of Sanskrit 
Bnddhiet literature but has become little more than a sect of 
Hinduism. 

Nepal ought perhaps to be classed in our second division, 
that is those countries where Indian culture was introduced not 
by missionaries but by the settlement of Indian conquerors 
or immigrants. To this class belong the Hindu cirilieations of 
IndO'Chijia and the Archipelago. In all of these Hinduism and 
Habayamst Buddhism are found mixed together, Hinduism 
being the stronger element. The earliest Sanskrit inscription in 
these regions is that of Vocban in Champa which is apparently 
Buddhist. It is not later than the third century and refers to 
an earlier king, so that an Indian dynasty probably existed 
there about 160-230 a.D. Though the presence of Indian culture 
is beyond dispute, it is not clesf whether the Chams were 
civilised in Champa by Hindu invaders or whether they were 
hindoixed Malays who invaded Champa from elsewhere. 

8. In Oamboja a Hindu dynas^ was founded by invaders 
and the Brahmmis who aooompmiied them established a counter¬ 
part to it in a powerful hierarchy, Sanskrit becoming the 
language of religion. It is clear that these invaders came 
nltimat^y from Twdifl. but they may have halted in Java or the 
Malay Peninsula for an unknown period. The Brahmanic 
hierarchy began to fail about the foiuteenth century and was 
supplanted by Siamese Buddhism. Before that time the state 
rebgion of both Champa and Camboja was the worship of ^iva, 
especially in the form called Mukhalinga. Mahayanist Buddhism, 
tending to identify Buddha with &va, also existed but enjoyed 
less of the royal patronage. 

9. Religious conditions were almiJar is Java but politieaUy 
there was this difierence, that there waa no cne continnoos and 
paramount kingdom. A conriderable number of Hindus most 
have settled in the island to produce such an effect on its 
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language and afobitectuie but tbe rulers of the states known to 
us were hinduized JaTonese rather than true Hindus and the 
language of literatuie and of most inscriptions was Old JaTanese, 
not SMiskiit, though most of the works written in it were 
translations or adaptations of Sanskrit originab. As in Camboj a, 
Sivaism and Buddhism both fouiished without mutual hostility 
and there was lees diSerenoe in the statue of the two creeds. 

In ah these conntries religion seems to have been connected 
with politics more closely than in India. The chief shrine was 
a naUonal cathedral, the living king was semi-divine and dead 
kings were represented by statues hewing the attributes of their 
favourite gods. 


6 . New Forme of Buddhism 

In the three or four centuries following Asoka a surprising 
change came over Indian Buddhism, but though the facts are 
clear it la hard to connect them with dates and peraons. But 
the change was clearly posterior to Aaoka for though his edicts 
show a spirit of wide charity it is not crystallised in the form 
of eertain doctrines which subsequently became prominent. 

The first of these holds up as the moral ideal not personal 
perfection or individual salvation but the happineea of all living 
cieatuiea. The good man who strives for this should boldly 
aspire to become a Buddha in some future birth and such 
aspirants are called Bodhiaattvas. Secondly Buddhas and some 
Bodhisattvas come to be oonridered as supernatural beings and 
prac^ally deities. The human life of Ootama, though not denied, 
is regarded as the manifestation of a cosmic force which also 
reveals itself in countless other Buddhas who are not merely 
his predecessors or destined successors but the rulers of paradises 
in other worlds. Faith in a Buddha, especially in AmitAbha, 
can secure rebirth in his paradise- The gwat Bodhisattvas, such 
as Avalokita and MaiSjuAii, are splendid angels of mercy and 
knowledge who are theoretic^y distinguished from Buddhas 
because they have indefinitely postponed thair entry into 
nirvana in cider to alleviate the sufferings of the world- These 
new tenets are accompanied by a remarkable development of 
art and of idealist metaphysics. 

This new form of Buddhism is called MahAy&na, or the 
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Crreat VeMol^, m opposed to the Small Vehicle or Hinaj&na, & 
somewhat contemptuous name giyen to the older school. The 
idea underlTing these phrases is that secte are merely coaches, 
all trayelling on the same road to salyation thoi^h some may 
be quiokei thsa others. The Kahayana did not suppress the 
Uinayana but It gradually absorbed the trafhc. 

The causes of this transformation were two-fold, internal or 
Indian and external. Buddhism was a liying, that is changing, 
stream of thought and the Hindus as a nation have an excep* 
tional taste and capacity for metaphysics. This taste was not 
destroyed by GotE^a’s dicta as to the limits of profitable 
knowledge nor did new deities arouse hostility because they 
were not mentioned in the ancient scriptures. The development 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism wae parallel: if an attraotiye 
novelty appeared in one, something like it was soon provided by 
the other. Thus the Bhagavad*giti contains the ideas of the 
Mabayana in substance, though in a difierent setting: it praises 
disiaterested activity and insists on faith. It is clear that at 
this period all Indian thought and not merely Buddhism was 
vivified and transmuted by two great ciurents of feeling de* 
manding, the one a more emotio^ morality the other more 
personal and more sympathetic deities. 

E shall show in more detail b^ow that most Mabayanist 
doctrines, though apparently new, have their roots in old Indian 
ideas. But the presence of foreign mfiuences is not to be 
disputed and there is no difficulty in accounting for them. 
Gandhaia was a Persian province from 530 to 330 6 . 0 . and in 
the succeeding centuries the north-western parts of India ex* 
perienced the invasions and settlements of numerous aliens, 
such as Greeks from the Hellenistic kingdoms which arose after 
Alezauder’e expedition, P^thians, Sakas and Kushans. Such 
immigrants, even if they had no culture of their own, at least 
transported culture, just as the Turks introduced Islam into 
Europe. Thus whatever ideas were prevalent in Persia, in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms, or In Central Asia may also have been 
prev^ent in north-western India, where was situated the 
university town of Tazila frequently mentioned in the J&takas 
as a seat of Buddhist leaming. The foreigners who entered India 
adopted Indian religions^ and probably Buddhism more often 
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than Hudniam, for it was at that time prsdominant and diS' 
posed to erangelize without raiMng difficulties as to caste. 

Foreign inluecces stimulated mythology and imagery. In 
the reliefs of Asoka’s time, the image of the Buddha never 
appears, and, as in the earliest Christian art, the intention of 
the sculptors is to illustrate an edifying narrative rather than to 
provide an object of worship. But in the Gandharan soulpturee, 
which are a branch of Graco-Eoman art, he is habitually repre¬ 
sented by a figure modelled on the conventional type of Apollo. 
The gods of India ware not derived fro^i Greece but they were 
stereotyped under the influence of weafcem art to this extent 
that familiarity with duoh flgures as Apollo and Pahae en- 
ooui^d the Hindus to represent their gods and heroes in 
human or quasi-human shapes. The influence of Greece on 
Indisn religion was not profound: it not affect the architec¬ 
ture or ritual of temples and still less thought or doctrine. But 
when I ndia n relipoa and especially Buddhism passed info the 
hands of men accustomed to Greek statuary, the inclinatioQ 
to venerate definite personalises having deflnife shapes was 
strengthened^. 

Persian influence was stronger than Greek- To it are prob¬ 
ably due the many radiant deities who shed their beneficent 
glory over the Mahayanist pantheon, as well as the doctrine 
that Bodhisattvas are emanarions of Buddhas. The discoveries 
of Stein, Pelliot and others have shown that this influence ex¬ 
tended across Central Asia to China and one of the most 
important turns in the fortunes of Buddhism was its association 
with a Central Asian tribe analogous to the Torks and called 
Rushans or Yueh-ohih, whose territories lay without aa well ae 
within the frontiers of modern India and who borrowed much 
of their culture from Perria and some from the Greeks. Their 
great king Kanishka is a figure in Buddhist annals second only 
to Asoka. Unfortunately his date is still a matter of discussion. 
The m«Qority of scholars place bis accession about 78 a.n. but 
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some put it rather later^. Xbe evidence of numismatios and 
of art indicates that he o^e towards the end of hie dynasty 
rather than at the beginning and the tradition which makes 
Aivaghosha his contemporaiy is compatible with the later date. 

Some writers describe Eanishka as the special patron of 
Mahayanifon. But the description is of doubtful accuracy. The 
style of religious ^ known as Gandharan flourished in his 
reign and he convened a council which flzed the canon of the 
SarvIstivAdins. This school was reckoned as Hinayaniat and 
though Aivaghosha enjoys general fame in the Far ISast as a 
Mahayanist doctor, yet his undoubted writings are not Maha- 
yardst in the strict sense of the word‘. But a more ornate 
and mythologioal form of religion was becoming prevalent and 
perhaps Eanishka's ComicU arranged some compromise between 
the old and the new. 

After A^vaghosha comes N&gllijuna who may have flourished 
any time between 126 and 200 a.n. A legend which makes him 
live for 300 years is not without significance, for he represents a 
movement and a school as much as a peisonalityand if he taught 
in the second century a.d. he caniiot have been the founder of 
Mahayanism. Yet be seems to be the flrst great name definitely 
connected with it and the (^ription to him of numerous later 
treatises, though unwarrantable, shows that his authority was 
sufficient to stamp a work or a doctrine as orthodox Maha¬ 
yanism. His biographies connect him with the system of idealist 
or nihilistic metaphysics expounded in the literature {for it is 
more than a single work) called Pra}ii&p&ramit&, with magical 
practices {by which the power of summoning Bodhisattvae or 
deities is specially meant) and with the worship of Amitkbha. 
His teacher Saraha, a foreigner, is said to have been the first 
who taught this worship in India. In thia there may be a 
kernel of truth but otherwise the extant accounts of N&g&rjuna 
are too bgendary to permit of historical deductions. He was 
perhaps the first eminent exponent of Mahayanist metaphysics, 
but the train of thought was not new: it was the result of 
applying to the extern^ world the same destructive logic which 
Gotama applied to the soul and the result had considerable 
analogies to Sankara’s version of the Vedanta. Whether in the 
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eeooQd century A.n. the leaden of Buddhiam already identided 
tbemeelTea with the sorcery vHch demoralised Ute Indian 
Mahayanism may be doubt^, but tradition oextamly aeciibea 
to this corruptiiig mixture of metaphysics and ma^o. 

The third century oficrs a strange blank in Indian history. 
Little can be waH except that the power of the Kushans decayed 
and that northern India was probably invaded by Permaae and 
Central Asian tribee. The same trouble did not aSect southern 
India and it may be that religion and speculation douriahed 
there and spread northwards, as certainly happened in later 
times. Many of the greatest Hindu teachers were Dravidians 
and at the present day it is in the Dravidian regious that the 
temples are most splendid, the Brahmans strictest and most 
respected. It may be that this Dravidian influence affected even 
Buddhism in the third century a.d., for Aryadeva the successor 
of N^S.r^una was a southerner and the legends told of him recall 
certain Dravidian myths. Bodhidhairaa too came from the 
South and imported into Cliina a form of Buddhism which 
has left no record in India. 


7 . Revival of Hinduism 

In 320 a native Indian dynasty, the Guptas, came to the 
throne and inaugurated a revival of Hinduism, to which religion 
we must now turn. To speak of the revival of Hinduism does 
not mean that in the previous period it had been dead or torpid. 
Indeed we know that there was a Hindu reaction against the 
Buddhism of Asoka about 160 B.o. But, on the whole, from 
the time of Asoka onwards Buddhism had been the principal 
rel^n of India, and before the Gupta era there axe hardly any 
records of donations made to Brahmans. Yet diuing these 
oentories they were not despised or oppressed. They produced 
much literature': thmr schools of philosophy and ritual did not 
decay and they gradually mad© good their claim to be the priests 
of I nd ia*? gods, whoever those gods might be. The difference 
between the old religion and the new lies in this. The Brfthma^as 
and Upanisbads describe practices and doctrines of contiderable 
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T&riety but atill &I1 tbe property of a privileged class in a special 
region. They do not represent popular religion nor tbe rel^on 
of India as a vbole. Bat in tbe Gupta period Hinduiem began 
to do this. It is not a system like Islam or even Buddhism but 
a parliament of religions, of which every Indian creed can 
become a member on condition of observing some simple rules 
of the house, such as respect for Brahmans and theoretical 
acceptance of the Veda. Nothiog is abolished: the emcient rites 
and teste preserve theix mysterious power and kings perform 
the borse^ori^ce. But side by side with this, deities unknown 
to tbe Veda rise to the first rank and it is frankly admitted 
that new reveiations more suited to the age have been given 
to mankind. 

Art too enters on a new phase. In the early In diAn sculptiues 
deit^ are mostly portrayed in human form, but in about tbe 
first century of our era there is seen a tendency to depict them 
with many heads and limbs and this tendency grows stronger 
until in medueval tiruee it is predominant. It hsa its origin in 
symboHsm. The deity is thought of as carrying many ins^nia, 
as performing more actions than two hands can indicate; tbe 
worshipper is taught to think of him as appearing in this shape 
and the artist does not hesitate to represent it in paint and stone. 

As we have seen, the change which came over Buddhism 
was partly due to foreign influences and no doubt they aflected 
most Indian creeds. But the prodigious ampliflcation of Hindu¬ 
ism was mainly due to the absorption of beliefs prevalent in 
Indian districts other than the homes of the ancient Brahmans. 
Thus south Indian religion is characterized when we first know 
it by ite emotional tone it resulted in the medieval Sivaism 
of the Tamil country. In another region, probably in the west, 
grew up the monotheism of^the Bh&gavatas, which was the 
parent of Vishnuism. 

Hinduism may be said to f^l into four principal divisions 
which are really dilferent religions: tbe 8m&rtas or tradition' 
aliste, tbe Sivaites, tbe ^^shnuitee and the iSiktas. The first, 
who are atiU numerous, represent the pre^buddhist Brahmans. 
They follow, so far as modem droumstancee permit, the ancient 
ritual and are apparent polytheists while accepting pantheism 
ae the higher truth. Vishuuites and Sivaites however are 
monotheiete in the sense that their minor deities axe not 
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essentisdlj «£5ereiit from the saints of Roman and Eastern 
Cbrietiamt^ but thdr mouotheum has a pantheietdo tinge. 
Keitber ae^ denies the ezistenoe of the rir&l god, but eaoh 
makes ite own deity God, not only in the tbeistic but in the 
pautheistio sense and regards the other deity as merely an 
infiuenti^ angel. From time to time the impropriety of tbue 
specially deifying one aspect of the um7ensal spirit made itself 
felt and then Vishnu and ^va were adored in a composiCe dual 
form or, with the addition of Brahm^. as a trinity. But this 
triad bad not great importaace and it is a mistake to compare 
it with the Christian trinity. Strong as was the tendency to 
combine and amalgamate deitiee, it was mastered in these 
leligicms by the desire to have one definite God, personal inas¬ 
much as he can receive and return love, although the Indian 
feeling that God must be all and in all continually causes the 
oonceprions called Vishnu and ^Iva to transcend the limits of 
personality. This feeling is spedahy dear in the growth of Khma 
and Krishna worship. Both of these deiries were originally 
andent heroes, and stories of love and battle cling to them in 
their later phases. Yet for their respective devoteot each be¬ 
comes God jxi every seme, God as lover of the soul, God as ruler 
of the universe and the God of pantheism who is all that exists 
and can east. 

For some time before and after the beginning of our era, 
north-western Indiawitnessed a great fudon of ideas and Indian, 
Persian and Greek religion must have been in contact at the 
university town of Taxila and many other places. ^~f|yriir 
too, if somewhat too secluded to be a meeting-place of nations,^ 
woe a considerable intellectual centre. We have not yet 
Buffident documents to enable ns to trace the history and 
especially the chronology of thought in these regions bat we 
can say that certain forms of Vishnuism, ^vaism and Buddhism 
ware all evolved there and often show features in common. 
Thus in all we find the idea that the divine nature Is manifested 
in four forms or five, if we count the Absolute Godhead ae 
one of them^. 

1 sh al l consider at length below this worship of Vishnu and 
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and h&TQ will merely |>oiut ont that it diS4ra from the 
polytheism of the Smdftae. In their higher phaeee all Hindu 
religions agree in teaching some form (A pantheism, some 
laying more and some less stress on the personal aspect which 
the deity can assume. Bat whereas the pantheism of the 
Smirtas grew out of the feeling that the many goda of tr^tion 
must all he one, the pantheism of the Visbnuites was not 
erolyed out of pre-haddhiat Brahmanism and is due to the 
conTiction that the one God must be everything. It is Indian 
but it grew up in some region outside Braimajuc influence and 
was accepted by the Brahmans as a permissible creed, but many 
legends in the Epics and Puranas indicate that there was hostility 
between the old-fashioned Brahmans and the worshippers of 
R§ma, Krishna and &va before the alliance was made. 

dhktism^ also was not evolved from ancient Brahmanism 
but is difierent in tone from Vishnuism and Sivcdsm, Whereas 
they start from a movement of thought and spiiitnal feeling, 
S&ktaem has for its basis certain ancient popular worships. With 
these it has combined much philosophy and has attempted to 
bhng its teaching into conformity with Brahmanism, but yet 
remains somewbat apart. It worships a goddess of many names 
and forma, who la adored with s^rual rites and the sacriflce 
of animals, or, when the law permits, of men. It asserts even 
mare plainly than Vishnuism that the teaching of the Vedas 
is too difficult for these Utter days and even useless, and it 
offers to its followers new scriptures called Tantras and new 
ceremonies as al]*euf6cient. Itis true that many Hindus object to 
this sect, which may be compared with the Mormons in America 
or the Skoptsy in Russia, and it is numerous cmly in certain parte 
of India (especially Bengal and Assam) but amce a section of 
Brahmans patronize it, it must be reckoned as a phase of Hindu- 
Urn and even at the present day it is an important phase. 

There are many cults prevalent in India, though not 
recognized as sects, in which the worship of some aboriginal 
deity is accepted in all its crudeness without much admiztare 
of philosophy, the only change being that the deity is described 
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as a form, incamatacm or servant of some w^-known gcd and 
that Brahmans Me connected witb this worship. This habit of 
absorbing aborigine superatitionB materially lowers the ayerag© 
level of creed and ritual. An educated Brabman would laugh 
at the idea that village superstitions can be taken seriously as 
religion but he does not conde m n them and, as superetations, 
he does not disbelieve in them. It is chiefly owing to this habit 
that Hinduism has spread all over India and its treatment of 
men and gods is curiously parallel. Princes like the Mampuxis 
o! Aasani came Hindu influence and were finally recognized 

as Kshattiyas with an imsginaxy pedigree, and on the asm© 
principle their deities are recognized as forms of Siva or Durga. 
And Siva and Durga themselves were built up in past ages out 
of abori^al beliefs, though the cement holding their figures 
together is Indian thought and philosophy, which are able to 
see in grotesque rustic godlings an expression of oosmio forces. 

Though this is the principal method by which Hinduism 
has been propageted, direct missionary effort has not been 
wantii^. For instance a large part of Assam was converted by 
the preaching of Vishnnite teachers in the sixteenth century and 
the proo€«a still continuee*. But on the whole the miseionaiy 
spirit chaiacterizea Buddhism rather than Hinduism. Buddhist 
r^onariea preached their faith, without any political motive, 
wherever they could penetrate. But in such countries as 
Camboja, Hinduism was primarily the religion of the foreign 
settlers sad when the political power of the Brahmans b^an to 
wane, the peoiie embraced Buddhism- Outside India it was 
perhaps only in Java and the naghbourii^ islands that Bjndu- 
ism (with an admixture of Buddhism) became the religion of 
the uativee. 

Many features of Hinduism, iU steady though slow ccmqueat 
of India, its extraordinary vitality and tenacity in reosting the 
attacks of Mobamroedanism, and its email power expansion 
beyond the seas are explained by the fact that it is a mode of 
life as much as a faith. To he a Hindu it is not sufficient to 
hold the doctrine of the Upanishads or any other soripturea: 
it is necessary to be a member of a Hindu caste and observe 
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Its regiilations. It is not quite correct to say that one must 
be bom ft Hindu, since Hindoism bae grown by gradually 
hinduizing the wilder tribes of India and the process still con* 
tinuee. But a convert cannot enter the told by any simple 
ceremony like baptism > The community to which he belongs 
must adopt Hindu usages and then it will be recognized as a 
caste, at f rst of very low standing but in few generations it 
may rise in the general esteem. A Hindu is bound to his religion 
by almost the same dee that bind him to his family. Hence the 
strength of Hinduism in India. But such ties are hard to knit 
and Hinduism has no chance of spreading abroad unless there 
is a large colony of Hindus surrounded by an appreciative and 
imitative population*. 

la the contest between Hinduism and Buddhism the former 
owed the victory which it obt^ed in India, though not in other 
lands, to this assimilative social irJnence. The struggle con¬ 
tinued from the fonrth to the ninth century, after which 
Buddhism was clearly defeated survived only in special 
localities. Its hnal disappearance was due to the destruction of 
its remaining monasteriee by Moslem invaders but this blow was 
fatal only because Buddhism was concentrated in its monkhood. 
Bmumerable Hindu temples were destroyed, yet Hinduism was 
at no time in danger of extinction. 

The Hindu reaction against Bnddhism became apparent 
under the Grupta dynasty but Mabayamsm in its use of Sanskrit 
and its worship of Bodhisattvas shows the beginmngs of the 
same movement. The danger for Bnddhiam was not persecution 
but tolerance and obliteration of di^rences. The Guptas were 
not bigots. It was probably in their time that the oldest Puranas, 
the laws of Manu and the Mahahharata received their final 
form. These are on the whole text-books of Sm&rta Hinduism 
and two Gupta monarchs celebrated the horse sacrifice. But 
the Mahabharata contains several episodes which jnstify the 
exclusive worship of either Vishnu or Siva, and the architecture 
of the Guptas suggests that they were Vishnmtee. They also 
bestowed favours on Buddhism which was not yet decadent, 
for Vaeiibsndhu and Asanga, who probably lived in the fouitii 
century, were constructive thinkers. It is true that their 
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additions w$ro of the dangerous kind ^hicb render m edifice 
top-Jieavy but tb^ works sbow vitality and had a wide in- 
Snenee*. The very nwne of Asanga’s philosophy—Yogio^rya^ 
indicates its affinity to Brahmanio thoiight, as do hia doctrines 
of AlayavijfiAna and Bodhi, which permit him to express in 
Buddhist langnage the idea that the soul may be illumined by 
the deity. In some cases Hinduism, in others Buddhism, may 
have played the receptive part but the general result—namely 
the diminution of difierences between the tw^^waa always the 


same. 

The Hun invasions were unfavourable to rel^oua and intel¬ 
lectual activity in the north and, jxiat as in the time of Moslim 
inroads, their ravages had more serious consequencsa for 
Buddhism than for Hinduism. The great Emperor Harsha 
(tft47), of whom we know something from Btna and Hsuan 
Chuang, became at the end of his life a zealous but eclectic 
Buddhist. Yet it is plain from Haiian Chcang’s account that 
at this time Buddhism was decadent in moat districts both of 
the north and south. 

This decadence was hastened by an unfortunate alliance 
with those forms of magic and erotic myaticiam which are 
called Skktism*. It is difficult to estimate the extent of the 
corruption, fox the singularity of the evil, a combination 
of the austere and ethical teaching of Gotama with the 
most fantastic form of Hinduism, arrests attention and perhaps 
European scholars have written more about it than it de¬ 
serves. It did not touch the Hinayamst ohurchee nor appre- 
cUbly infect the Buddhism of the Far Bast, nor even (it would 
seem) Indian Buddhism outside Bengal and Orissa. Unfortu¬ 
nately Magadha, which was both the home and last aaylum of 
the faith, was also very near the re^ns where Shktiam most 
flonriahed. It is, as I have often noticed in these pages, a 
peculiarity of all Indian sects that in matters of belief they are 
not exclusive not hostile to novelties. When a new idea wins 
converts it ia the instinct of the older sects to declare that it is 
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coDupatible ^th tb^ teachicig or that they have aomethiug 
similar and juat m good. It was in this fashion that the Buddhists 
of Magadha accepted ^&htist and tantric ideas. If Hinduism 
could summon gods and goddesses by magloal methods, they 
could summon Bodhisattvas, male and female, in the s^e way, 
and these spirits were as good as the gods. In justice it must 
be said that despite distortions and monstrous accretions the 
real teaching of Gotama did not entirely disappear even in 
Magadha and Tibet, 


8 . Laier Forms of HtTiduism 

In the e^hth and ninth centuries thia degenerate Buddhism 
was exposed to the attache of the great Hindu championa 
Kumiiija and Sankara, though it probably endured little per¬ 
secution in our sense of the word. Beth of them were Sm&rtas 
or traditionalists and laboured in the cause not of Vishnuism or 
Sivaism but of the ancient Brahmanic religion, amplihed by 
many changes which the ages had brought but holding up as 
the religious ideal a manhood occupied with ritual obaerrances, 
followed by on old age devoted to philosophy. Sankara was the 
greater of the two and would have a higher place among the 
famous names of the world had not hia respect for tradition ^ 
prevented him from asserting the originality which he un¬ 
doubtedly possessed. Yet many xemark^e futures of his life 
work, both practical and int^ectual, are due to imitation of the 
Buddhists illustrate the dictum that Buddhism did not 
disappear from India* until Hinduism had absorbed from it all 
the good that It had to offer. Sankara took Buddhist inatitu* 
tiems as his model in rearranging the ascetic orders of Hinduism, 
and his philosophy, a rigorously oonedstent pantheism which 
ascribed all apparent multiplicity and difference to illusion, 
is indebted to Mahayanist speculation. It is remarkable 
that bis opponents stigmatised him as a Buddhist in disguise 
and his system, though it is one of the most influential lines of 
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thought among educated Hindm, is anathematized by some 
theiatio aeote^. 

^anhara was a native of southern India. It is not easy to 
combine in one picture the progress of thought in the north and 
south, and for the earlier centuries our information os to the 
Dravidian countries is meagre. Tet they cannot be omitted, for 
theii influence on the whole of India woa great, Greehs, Kusbans, 
Euns, and Mohammedans penetrated into the north but, until 
after the fall of Vijayanagar in 1665, no invader professing a 
foreign religion entered the country of the Tamila. Left in peace 
they elaborated their own veraioo it cuirent theological problem a 
and the result spread over India, Buddhism and Jaitdsm also 
f onriahed in the south. The former was introduced under Asoka 
but apparently ceased to be the dominant rel^on (if it ever 
was so) in the early centuries of our era. Still even in the 
eleventh century monasteries were built in Mysore. Jainism had 
a distu^uished but chet^nered career in the south. It was power¬ 
ful in the seventh century but subsequently endured considerable 
persecution. It still easts and possesses remarkable monumeots 
at Sravana Belgola and elsewhere. 

But the characteristic form of Dravidian religion is an 
emotional th^sm, mnning in tlte parallel cbuinels of Vishnuism 
and Sivaaem and accompanied by humbler but vigorous popular 
auperstitions, which reveal the origiD of its special temperament. 
For the frentied ecstasies of devil dancers (to use a current 
though inaoenrate phrase) are a primitive expression of the same 
sentiment which sees in the whole world the exulting energy 
and rhythmic force of Siva. And though the most rigid Brah¬ 
manism still flourishes in the Madras Presidency there is audible 
in the Dravidian hymns a distinct note of anti-sacerdotelism 
and of belief that every man by his own efiorts con come into 
immediate contact with the Great Being whom he worships. 

The Tishnnism and divusm of the south go back to the 
early centuries of our era, but the chronology is difficult. In 
both there is a line of poet-saints followed by philosophers and 
teachers and in both a considerable collection of Tamil hymns 
esteemed os equivalent to the Veda. Perhaps Sivaism was 
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dominant €mt and Vishnmam eomewbat iat«r but at no epoch 
did either extinguiah the other. It was the object of Sankara 
to bru^ these valuable but dangerous foicee, aa well ^a muoh 
Buddhist doctrine and practice, into harmony with Bratunaniam. 

Islam first entered India in 712 but it was some time before 
it passed beyond the frontier provincee and for many centuries 
it was too hostile and aggreseiTe to invite imitation, but the 
spectacle of a strong community pledged to the worship of a 
single personal God produced an effect. In the period extending 
from the eighth to the twelfth centuries, in which Buddhism 
practically disappeared and Islam came to the front as a for¬ 
midable though not irresistible antagonist, the dommant form 
of Hinduism was that which finds expression in the tdder 
Puranas, in the tomplse of Orissa and Kh&jatao and the Kail&sa 
at EUora. It is the worship of one god, either Siva or Vishnu, 
but a monotheism adorned with a luxuriant mythology and 
i^dhghtijig in the manifold shapes which the one deity assumes. 
It freely used the terminology of the SAnkhya but the first 
place in philosophy belonged to the severe pantheism of 
Sankara which, in contrast to this riotous exuberance of legend 
and sculpture, sees the highest truth in one Being to whom no 
epithets can he applied. 

In the next epoch, say the twelfth to the seventeenth 
centuries, Indian thought clearly hankers after thefsm in the 
western sense and yet never completely acquiesces in it. 
Mythology, if still rampant according to our taste, at least 
becomes subsidiary and more detachable from the supreme 
deity, and this deity, if lees onthropomoiphic than Mah or 
Jehovah, is still a bkng who loves and helps souls, and these 
souls are explained in varying f onnulae as being identical with 
him and yet distinct. 

It oan hardly be by chance that as the Hindus became more 
familiar with Islam their sects grew more definite in doctrine 
and organisation especially among the Vishnuitee who showed 
a greater disposition to form sects than the Sivaitee, partly 
because the incarnations of Vishnu ofier an obvious ground for 
diversity. About 1200 A.D.* the first great Vaishnava sect was 
founded by R&m&nuja. He was a native of the Madras country 
and claimed to be the spiritual descendant of the eariy Tamil 

* ScoA think th«t wet callMi NlaivtU vu «wh«r. 
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fiunte. In doctrine he expressly accepted the views of the 
ancient Bh&gavatas, whioh had been condemned by ^anJcara, 
and he adirmed the existence of one personal deity commonly 
spoken of as N&riyai^a or V&sudeva. 

From the time of Sankara onwards ncatiy all Hindu theO' 
logians of tho first rank expounded their views by writing a 
oommcntary on the Brahma Sutras> an authoritative but aingU' 
larly enigsia^c digest of the Upaniehods. Saobaia’s dootriue 
may be summarized as absolute monism which holds that 
nothing resUy exists but Brahman and that Brahman is identical 
with the soul. All apparent plurality is due to illusion. He 
draws a duUnetfon between tho lower and h? ghAr Brshman 
whioh perhaps may be rendered by God and the Godhead. In 
the same sense in which individual sonls and matter exist, a 
personal God also existe, but the higher truth is that individuality, 
personality and matter are all illusion. But the teaching of 
Ehm&Quja lejeote the doctrines that the world is an illusion and 
that there Is a distinction between the lower higher Brahman 
Ebnd it affirms that the soul, though of the same substance as 
God and emitted from him rather than created, can obtain bliss 
not in absorption but in existenoe near him. 

It is round these problems that Hindu theology turns. The 
innumerable solutions lack neither boldness nor variety but 
they all try to satisfy both the philosopher and the saint and 
none aohieve both tasks. The system of Sankara is a master* 
piece of intellect, despite his disparagement of reasoning in 
theology, and could inspire a fine piety, as when on his death* 
bed he asked forgiveness for having fce^iuented temples, since 
by so doing he had seemed to deny that God is everywhere. 
But piety of this kind is unfavourable to public worship and 
even to those rel^ouB experiences in whioh the soul seems to 
have direct contact with God in return for its tribute of faith 
and love. In fact the Advaitaphilosophy countenances emotional 
thdsm only as an imperfect creed and not as the highest truth. 
But the existence of all sects and priesthoods depends os their 
power to satisfy the religious instinct with oeremonial or some 
better method of putting the soul in communicatiou with the 
divine. On the other hand pantheism in India is not a philo¬ 
sophical speoulation, it is a habit of mind: it is not enough for 
the Hindu that his God is lord of ^ things: he must all 
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tlunge and the soul in its endeaToui to reach God must obt^ 
deliverance irom the fettere not only of matter but of indi* 
viduality. Hence Hindu theology is in a peix>etual oadllation 
Olustrat^ by the discrepant statements found side by side in 
the Bhagavad-git& and other works. Indian temperament and < 
Indian logic want a pantheistic Ood and a sonl which can 
transcend personality, bat religious thought and practice imply 
personality both in the soul and in God. All vaiioties of Vish- 
nnism show on effort to reconcile these double aspirations and 
theories. The theistic view is popular, for without it what would 
become of temples,, worshippers and priests f But I think that 
the pantheistic view Is the real basis of Indian religious thought. 

The qualiBed monism of R&m&nuja (as his system is some^ 
times called) led to more uncompromleiing treatment of the 
question and to the affirmation of dualism, not the dualism of 
God a nd the Beril bnt the disdnefineea of the soul B--nd of matter 
from God. This is the doctrine of Madhva, another southern 
teacher who lived about a century after B4mlnuja and was 
perhaps directly infuenced by Islam. But though the logical 
outcome of his teaching may appear to be dimple theism analogous 
to Islam or Judaism, it does not in practice lead to this result 
but rather to the worship of Krislma. Madbva’s sect is still 
important but even more important is another branch of the 
spiritual family of R^&nuja, starting from R&m&nand who ^ 
probably flourished in the fourteonth century*. 

Eirngnuja, while in some ways accepting innovations, in- 1 
sistad on the strict observance of caste. E&m&nand abandoned ] 
this, separated from his sect and removed to Benares. His j 
teaching marks a tniuing-point in the history of modern | 
Hinduism. Pirstly be hold that caste need not prevent a man 
from rightly worshipping God end bo admitted even Moslims 
as members of his community. To this liberality are directly 
traceable the numerous sects combining Hindu with Hcbam- ^ 
medau doctrinee, among which the Kabir Panthis and the Sikhs 
axe the most ccnspiouooa. Bnt it is a singular testimony to th^ 
tenacity of Hindu ideas that though many teachem holding ^ 
most <hveise opinions have declared there is no caste before ‘ ^ 
0 ^, yet caste has generally reasserted itself among their 

^ Tbd deMnDiaft&pa of hi« pteoiM dftt» offofi lom* diffioultis*. S«» lor farttiar « 
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followers afi a social if not as a relij^oue institution, The second 
mportttt point in Riminand's teaching was the use of the 
Temacular for religious literatuie. DraTidlan Boriptores had 
already been recognized in the south but it is from timA 
that there begins to flow in the north that great stream of 
sacred poetry in Hindi and Bwgali which waters the roots of 
modem popular Hinduism. Among many eminent names which 
hare ooutributed to it, the greatest is Tulsi Das who retold the 
Ramayana in Hindi and thus wrote a poem which is little leas 
than a Bible for millions in the Ganges valley. 

The sects which deiive from the teaohiug of Bhmiuand 
mostly worship the Supreme Being under the name of RAma. 

Even more numerous, especially In the north, are those who use 
the name of Krishna, the other great incarnation of Vishnu. 

This worship was organized and extended by the preaohii^ of 
Vallabha and Caitanya (c. 1600) in the valley of the Ganges 
and Bengal, but was not new. 1 sh^ discuss in some detail 
below the many elements combined in the complex dgure of 
Krishna but in one way or another he was connected with the 
eariieet forms of Vlshnuite monotheism and is the chief figure 
in the BhBgaTad*git>&, its earliest tsxt^book. Legend connects 
him partly with Muttra and partly with western India but, 
though by no means ignored in soutbezn India, he does not 
receive there such definite and exclusive adoration as in the 
north. The Xiishnute sects are emotional, and their favourite 
doctrine that the relation between God and the soul is typified 
by passionate love has led to dubious moral results. 

This Krishnaite propaganda, which coincided with the Be* 
formation in Eiuope, was the last great rdigious movement in 
I nd ia, Since that time there has been considerable activity of 
a minor kind. Protests have been raised against abuses and 
existii^ oommunitiee have nndergone changes, such as may be 
seen in the growth of the Sikhs, bat there has been no gener^ 
or original movement. The absence oJ such can be easily ex¬ 
plained by the persecutions of Aunmgzeb and by the invasions 
and internal struggles of the eighteenth century. At the end of 
that eentuiy Hinduism was at its lowest but its productive v 

power was not destroyed. The decennial census never fails to 
record the rise of new sects and the andden growth of others 
which had been obscure and minute. 
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Any historical treatment of Hinduism ineTitablj makes 
Vishnuism seem more prominent than other sects, for it offers 
more events to record. But though Sivaism has undergone 
fewer changes and produced fewer great namee, it must not he 
thought of as Lifeless or decadent. The lingam is worshipped 
an over India and many of the most celebrated shrines, such 
as Benares and Bhubaneshwar, are dedicated to the Lord of 
life and death. The ^vaism of the Tamil country is one of the 
most energetic and progressive forma of modem Hinduism, hut 
in doctrine it hardly varies from the ancient standard of the 
Tiruvacagam. 

9 . Burop^n Inftu&we and MoiUm Einduiem 

The small effect of European religion on Hlndmarn is 
remarkable. Islam, though aggressively hostile, yet fused with 
it in some sects, for instance the Sikhs, but such fusions of 
Indian rel^on and Christianity as have been noted^ are mioro- 
Bcopic cunodtiee. Enropean free thought and Deism have not 
fared better, for the Brohmo Samaj which was founded under 
their iixepiration has only 6604 adherents^. In social life there 
has been some change ^ caate reetriotiens, though not abolished, 
are evaded by ingenious subterfuges and there is a growing 
feeling against child*mainage. Yet were the laws against sati 
and human sacrifice repealed, there are many districts in which 
such pracrices would not he forbidden by popular sentiment. 

It is easy to o?:plam the insensibility of Hinduism to 
European contact; even Islam hod little effect on its stubborn 
vit^ty, though Islam brought with it settlers and resident 
rulers, ready to make converts by force. But the British have 
shown perfect toleration and are merely sojourners in the I«id 
who spend their youth and age elsewhere. European eselusive' 
nees and Indian ideas about caste alike made it natural to 
regard them as an isolated class charged with the business of 
Government but divorced from the intellectual and religious 
life of other classes. Previous experience of Moslims and other 
invaders disposed the Brahmans to accept foreignera as rolere 

% Tr>rfi»T>^ lad Cli«bit*mis in tbo IT. W. Prorinoas monttooeC biU ev«Q 
here Cbe eeeiu lo be ohMflj betwaaa iBltm ud ChnstdAnitj. See elio the 
erUole BSdhft So&iai m B.ItB, 
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withoDt admittiog that th«u creeds and cuetoms were in the 
least worthy of imitation. European methoda of organization 
and adreriUement have not howerer been disdained. 

The last half eentuxy has witnessed a remarkable revival 
of Hinduism. In tbe prerions decades the most conspieuoue 
force in India, although numerically weak, was the already 
mentioned Brabmo Samaj, founded by Bam Mohun Boy in 
182$. But it was colourless wd wanting in constructive power. 
Educated opinion, at least in Bez^al, seemed to be tiding 
towards agnosticism and eodal revolution, This tendency wee 
checked by a conservative and nationalist movement, which 
in all its varied phases gave support to Indian religion and was 
intolerant of European ideas. It had a political ai^ but there 
was nothing disloyal in its main idea, namely, that in the 
inttilectual and t^gious sphere, where Ibdian life is most 
intense, Indian ideas must not decay. Ko one who has known 
India doling the last thirty years can have failed to notice how 
many new temples have been btiilt and bow many old ones 
repaired. Almost all the principal sects have founded asaodA’ 
tions to protect and eidend their interests hy such means as 
financial and administrative organization, tbe publloation of 
periodioala and other literature, annual oonferencee, lectures and 
the foundation of religious houses or quasi-monastic orders. 
Several aooieties have been founded not restricted to any 
particular sect but with tbe avowed object of defending ^d 
promoting strict Hinduism. Among such tbe most important 
are, first the Bharat Bharma Mahamandala, under the dis- 
Cingoished presidency of tbe hfaliaraja of Barbhanga: secondly 
the movement started by Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekanuda 
and adorned by the beautiful life and writings of Sister Nivedita 
(Mias Noble) and thirdly the Theoaophical Society under the 
leadership of Mrs Beeant. It Is remarkable that Eoropeana, both 
men and women, have played a considerable part in this revival. 
All these organizations are infiaential: tbe two latter have done 
great service in defending and encouraging Hinduism, bnt I am 
lees sure of their success in mingling Eastern and Western ideas 
or in popularudng Hinduism among Europeuis. 

Somewhat different, bat described by tbe Census of 1211 as 
“the greatest rehgious movement in India of the past half 
centuryis tbe Arya Samaj, founded in 1875 by Swami 
Dayanand. Whereas the movements mentioned above support 
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DLorma or Orthodox Hindcdam in ^ its ebapM, tho 
Arja 8ama} a.ima reform. Its ohgixial programme vas a reTival 
of the aucdeat Yedic religion but it has since been perceptibly 
modided and tends towards conciliating contemporary ortho¬ 
doxy, for it now prohibita the slaughter of cattle, accords a 
partial recognition to caste, affirms its belief in kar m a and 
apparently approves a form of the Yoga philosophy. Though 
it is not yet accepted as a form of orthodox Hinduism, it seems 
probable that concessions on both sides will produce thia result 
before long. It numbers at present only about a quarter of a 
million but is said to be rapidly incroamng, especially in the 
Umtod Provinces and Panjab, and to be remarkable for the 
completeness and efficiency of its organization. It maintains 
missionary colleges, orphanages and schools. Affiliated to it is 
a society for the purification (ahuddhi) of Mohammedans, 
Christians and outcasts, that is for turning them into Hindus 
and giving them some Mnd of caste. It would appear that those 
who undergo this pnrifioation do not always become members of 
the Samaj but are merged in the ordinary Hindu community 
where they are accepted without opposition if also without 
enthusiasm. 

10 . Change and PemaTience m Buddhism 

Thus we have a record of Indian thought for about 3000 
years. It has directly affected such distant points as Balkh, 
Java and Japan and ft is still living and active. But life and 
action mean change and such wide extension in time and space 
implies variety, We talk of converting foreign countries but 
the religion which is transplMited also undergoes conversion or 
else it cannot enter new brains and hearte. Buddhism in 
Ceylon and Japan, Christianity in Scotland and Itusaia are not 
the same, although p rofeaging m the same teachers, 

It is easy to argue the other way, but it can only be done by 
setting aside as non •essential differences of great practical 
importance. Europeans are ready enough, to admit that Bud¬ 
dhism is changeable and easily corrupted but it is not singular 
in that respect^. 1 doubt if Lhasa and Tantrism are farther from 

^ ^wre ue ooriou rarriTtb of pasuiism ia out of the of 
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the te^hii^ of Gotams than the Papaoy, the In^uiaitioe, and 
the leligion of the Gennan Emperor, from the teaohmg of Cbriat. 

A region is the expteesion of the thought of a particular 
age and cazmot, really be permanent is other agee which have 
other thoughts. The apparent permanence of Christianity U due 
first to the euppreeaion of much original teaching, such as 
Christ’s turning the cheek to the smiter and Paiil’a h^ef in the 
coming end of the world, and secondly to the adoption of new 
social ideals which ha^ no place in the New Testament, such 
as the abolition of slavery and the improved states of women. 

Buddhism arising out of Brahmanism suggests a comparison 
with Christianity arising out of Judaism, but the comparison 
breaks down in most points of detail. But there is one real 
resemblance, namdy tlmt Buddhism and Christianity have both 
won their greatest triumphs outride the land of their birth. The 
flowers of the mind, if they can be transplanted at aB, often 
flourish with special vigour on alien soil. Witiiess the triumphs 
of Islam in the bands of the Turks and Mughals, the progress 
of Nestorianiam in Central Asia, and the spread of Manichiaiam 
in both the East and West outside the limits of Persia. Even 
so Lamaism in Tibet and Amidism in Japan, though scholars 
may regard them as singular porveirioos, have more vitaKty 
than any branch of Buddhism which has existed in India since 
the seventh century. But even here the parallel with Christian 
sects is imperfect. It would be more complete If Palestine had 
been the centre from which different phases of Christianity 
radiated doring some twelve centuries, for this is the relation 
between Indian ud fore^ Buddhism. lAinaiRm is not the 
teaching of the Buddha travestied by Tibetans but a late form 
of Indian Buddhism exported to Tibet and modifled there in 
some external features (such as ecclesiastical organisation ^d 
art) but not differing greatly in doctrine from Bengali Buddhism 
of the eleventh century. And even Amidism appears to have 
originated not in the Pat Ease but in Gandhora and the adjacent 
lands. Thus the many varieties of Buddhism now existing are 
due partly to local colour but even more to the workings of 
the restless Hindu mind which during many centuries after the 
Christian era continued to invent for it novelties in metaphysics 
ajid mythology. 

The preservation of a very ancient form of Buddhism in 
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Ceylon* is truly remarkable, for if in many oountriea Buddbiam 
bae shown Itself fiuid and protean, it here manifeste a stability 
which can hardly be paralleled except in Judaiam, The Sinhalese, 
uctlike the Hindus, had no native propensity to speculation. 
They were content to olaasify, eummaiize and expound the 
teaching of the Pitakas without reetating it in the light of their 
own imagination. Whereas the most stable form of Christianity 
is the ObuToh of Rome, which began by making considerable 
additions to the doctrine of the New Testament, most stable 
fonn of Buddhism is neither a transformatioc of the old nor 
a protest against innovation but simply the costmoation of a 
very ancient sect in strange lands This ancient Buddhism, like 
Islam which is also simple and stable, is somewhat open to the 
charge of engaging In disputes about trivial details ^ but alike 
in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, it bae not only shown remarkable 
persistence but has become a truly national religion, the glory 
and comfort of those who profess it. 

II. R^irth and the of the Soxd 

The most oharactenstio doctrine of Indian religion—rarely 
absent in India and imported by Buddhism into all the countries 
which It induenced^is that called metempsychosis, the trans* 
migration of the soul or reincamation. The last of these terms 
beet expresses ludi^, especially Buddhist, ideas but still the 
usual Sanskrit equivalent, Saiji^dray means migration. The body 
breaks up at death but something passes on and migrates to 
another equally transitory tenement. Neither Brahmans nor 
Buddhists seem to contemplate the possibility that the human 
soul may be a temporary manifestation of the Eternal Spirit 
which comes to an end at death—a leaf on a tree ox a momentary 
ripple on the water. It is always regarded as passing through 
many births, a wave traversing the ocean. 

Hind a speoulatioii has never passed through the material¬ 
istic phase, and the doctrine that the soul is annihilated at 
death is extremely rare in Ihdia. Even rarer perhaps is the 

^ Tha BoddMam of md Bqjido is snolar tmi in it • msdUBval 
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dootiiae that it usnidly enters on a pennanent ezistence, b&ppy 
or otbervieo. The idea onderljing the transmigration theory is 
that every state which we call existence must come to an »n d , 
It the soul can he isolated from all the accidente and acceesoriee 
attaching to it, then there may he a state of permanence and 
peace but not a state comparable with human existence, however 
enlarged and gloiiiied. Bnt why does not this conviction of 
impermanence lead to the simpler conclnslon that the end of 
phyeical life is the end of all life? Becauee the Hindus have an 
eqnaUy strong conviction of continuity: everything paeeae away 
and changes hat it is not true to say of anything that it arises 
from nothing or passes into nothing. If human organisms (or 
any other organisms) are mere machines, if there is nothing more 
to be said about a corpse than about a smashed watch, then (the 
Hindu thinks) the universe is not continuous. Its continuity 
means for hiTn that there is somethii^ which eternally manifeeU 
itself in perishable forme but does not perish with them any 
more than water when a pitcher is broken or fire that psasee 
from the wood it has consumed to fresh fuel. 

These metaphors suggest that the doctrine of transmigration 
or reincarnation does not promise what we call personal im¬ 
mortality. I confess that I cannot understand how there can 
be personality in the ordinary human sense without a body. 
When we *;hink of a friend, we think of a body and a charaoter, 
thoughts and feelings, all of them connected with that body 
and many of them conditioned by it. But the immortal soul 
is comme^y esteemed to be something et^uaUy present in a new 
bom babe, a youth and an old man. If so, it oannot be a 
personality in the ordinary sense, for no one could recognize the 
spirit of a departed Mend, if it is something which was present 
in him the day he was bom and different from all the character¬ 
istics which he acquired during life. The belief that we shall 
recc^nize oui friends in another world assumes that these 
characteristics are unmortal, but it is bard to understand how 
they can be so, especially as it is also assumed that there is 
nothmg immortal In a dog, which possesses a£ectioa and in¬ 
telligence, bnt that there is something immortal in a new bom 
infant which cannot be said to possess either. 

In one way metempsychoris ruses Insuperable diffioolties to 
the survival of personality, for if you become someone else. 
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especaaily an animal, you are no longer youraelf according to 
any ordinaiy uae of language. But one ci the principal forme 
taken hy the doctrine in India makes a modihed surciTal 
Intelhgihle. For it is held that a new horn child brings with it 
ae a result of actions done in previocs liTOs certain prediS' 
positions and these after being developed and modihed in the 
course of that child's life are transmitted to its next existence. 

As to the method of tranemisaion there are various theories, 
for in India the belief in reincamation is not so much a dogma 
as an inetinct innate in all and only occasionally justihed by 
philosophers, not because it was disputed but because they felt 
boxtnd bo show that their own systems ware compatible with it. 
One explanation is that given by the Ved&nta philosophy, 
aocordir^ to which the soul is accompanied in its migrations 
by the SUkshmaiatira or subtle body, a counterpart of the mortal 
body but transparent and invisible, though material. The truth 
of this theory, as of all theories respecting ghoste and spirits, 
seems to me a matter for experimental verihcation, but the 
Vedfinta reoogojzse that in our experience a peiuonal individual 
existence is always conneoted with a phyaioa] substratum. 

The Buddhist theory of rebirth is somewhat different, for 
Buddhism even in its later divagations rarely ceased to profees 
belief in Gotama’a doctrine that there is no such thing as a 
soul—by which is meant no such thing as a permanent 
unchanging self or dtman. Buddhists are ccieemed to show 
that transmigration is not Inconsistent with this denied of 
the diman. The ordinary, and indeed inevitable translation of 
this word by soul leads to misundetstanding for we naturally 
interpret it as meaning that there is nothing which sorvlves 
the death of the body and a/otHon nothing to transmigrate. 
But in reality the denial of the diman applies to the hving 
rather than to the dead. It means that In a living man there 
is no permanent, imchangeable entity but only a series of 
mental states, and since human beings, although they have no 
dtnan, certainly exist in this present life, the absence of the 
dirnan is not in itself an obstacle to b^ef in a 
after death or before birth- Infancy, youth, age and the state 
immediately after death may form a seiiee of which the 
last two are as intimately connected as any other two. The 
Buddhist teaching is that when men die in whom the desire for 
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another life exists—as it ei^ts in all except Bainte^then desire, 
which is really the creator of the world, fashions another being, 
con^tioned by the character and merits of the being which has 
just come to an end. Life is like fire: its Teiy nature is to bum its 
feel. Whenoziebody<^, it is as if one piece of fuel were burnt; 
the vital proeess passes on and recommenoes In another and so 
long as there is desire of life, the provi^n of fuel falls not. 
Buddhist doctors have busied themselves with the question 
whether two successive Uves are the same man or di:SereQt men, 
and hare iliostrated the relationship by various analogies of 
things which seem to be the same and yet not the same, such 
as a child and an adult, and curds, or fire whiob spreads 
from a lamp and burns down a villsge, but, like the Brahmans, 
they do not discuss why the hypothesis of transmigration is 
necessary. They had the same feeling for the continuity of 
nature, and more than others they insisted ou the principle that 
everything has a cause. They held that the sexual aot creates 
the conditions in which a new life appears but is not on adequate 
cause for the new life itself. And unless we accept a materialist 
explanation of hiuuan nature, this argument is sound: unless we 
admit that mind is merely a function of matter, the birth of a 
mind is not explicable as a mere process of cell dev^opment: 
something pre-existent mnst act upon the ceils. 

Europeans in discussing such questions as the nature of the 
soul and immortality are prone to concentrate their attention 
on death and neglect the phenomena of birth, which surely are 
equally important. For if a soul survives the death of this 
complex of cells which is oalied the body, its origin and develop¬ 
ment must, according to all analogy, be di£erent from those of 
the perishable body. Orthodox th^ogy deals with the problem 
by saving that Qod creates a now soul every time a child is 
bom^ but tree discussion usually ignores it and taking an adult 

i I beli6T» tihUfio b« tiie ortboiiox «TplABftt3oiihutUi»ep»n to muy objMtiou. 

(1) It it « m«M phx*w. If to weaM oaMu to prodooe MaMhifis of 
taw wo bord oorw won fooh on wt tad to ownbe a nddeo appoaruM 
to nuh aa aoi ia reallj no ozpUitatioa. Porhapa ao not of or a dmm 

uaj joftly bo ooUod a oreatlan, bat tho niattoo botwoon o tool aiid ita Cmiox ia 
ztot osoallj tts^aidod m sinilar to tbo ntaUoo botwoon a mind and iu 

(1} The totpoDaMUif of Ood for tbo oril of tbo world mm to bo gmtlf 
umreaood. if bo lo dirvetlr raopoocblo for oruy birth of • ohi!d ia aabappj ooa* 
dltiODO. 

(8) AitSmala 4re aot ooppooed to bavo nolo. Tberoioro the prodaotioa ol oa 
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aa be asks wbat aia the chances that any part of him enirivas 
death. Yet the questions, what is destroyed at death and hov 
and why, are closely connected with the quesdons what comes 
into existence at birth and how and why. This second series of 
questions is hard enough, but it has this advantage over the 
first that whereas death abruptly closes the road and we cannot 
follow the soul one inch cn its journey beyond, the portals of 
birth are a less absolute frontier. We know that every child 
has passed throi^h stages in which it could hardly be called 
a child. The earliest phase consists of two cells, which unite 
and then proceed to subdivide and grow. The mysteiy of the 
process by which they assume a human form is not explained 
by scientific or theological phrases. The complete individual is 
assuredly not contained in the first germ. The microscope cannot 
find it there and to say that it is there potentially, merely 
means that we Imow the germ will develop in a certain way. 
To say that a force is manifesting Its^f in the germ and 
assuming the shape which it chooses to take or must take 
is also merely a phrase and metaphor, bnt it seems to me to 
fit the facts^. 

The doctrines of pre-existence and transmigration (but not, 
I think, of karma which is purely Indian) are common among 
savages in Africa and America, nor is their wide distribution 
strange. Savages commonly think that the soul wanders during 
sleep and that a dead man's soul goes somewhere; what more 
natural than to suppose that the soul of a new bom infant comes 
from somewhere 1 But among civili 2 od peoples such ideas are 
in most cesee due to Indian infiuence. Zn India they seem 

ftoiniftl'a flund Is noi npluiud b; fibii tih«Qr; uid it nema to be eammed tbet nob 
* complex coiad m e dog*! ee& be explained m * fonoUen of metoer, vbereM there 
ie ■omethlns in a child wUok cannot b« eo expired. 

(4) Jf e netv Immortsl eool ie oreetod erer; time e tev— pleco, the 
nnieoTM mast be Teeeieing ineeiculably large eddlticna. ?ox some phDoeopJnw nob 
an idea ia irapoMlbla (See Bradle 7 , Appwonu OJtd JUaiify, p. 80S. **The ottirem 
ii incapable of increaae. to suppoee a conet&nt eopplr of nev eonJe. none ot 
which ever periahed. would oleari; land ua in the end in an insupersUe 
Bot even if we do not admit that it ie impoMfbie, it at least dsetraTi all analogy 
between the matoriai and epiritual worids. If ail the bodice that ever lived oontmoed 
to exist leparaCeiy after death, the oongeetios woold be ontUnkable, Zs e eem- 
ipondiog oongection Ln the apiritnal world reali; thinhablef 

' nuj Menu to be the view of the ChiodogTa Up. vj. It Ja tbe whole world 
is a cBaoiieatattoa of Brahmaa, eo is the great banyan tree a nunifeeUtion of Che 
BQbtle eeaenee which is also present in its minute eeeda 
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indig^DOus to tbe soil and not imported 1>y the Aryan ixLTadeis, 
for they are not oltarly enunciated in the Rig Veda, nor formu¬ 
lated before the time of the Upaniebadfi*. They were introdnoed 
by Buddhtfm to the Far Fast and their presence in U^anichsism, 
Neoplatoniem, Sufiism and ultimately in the Jewish Sabbaia 
seems a rivulet from the same souice. Recent reeearch dlS' 
credits the theory that metempsychosis was an important 
featiuo in the earlier religion of Rgypt or among the Druids^. 
But it played a prominent part in the philosophy of Pythagoras 
and in the Orphic mysteries, which had some connection with 
Thrace and possibly also with Crete. A few great *Buiopean 
intellects^^-notably Plato and Virgil—have given it undying 
expression, but EuiopeuiB as a whole have rejected it with that 
curionaly crude contempt which they have shown until recently 
for Oriental art and literature. 

Considering how fixed is the belief in immortality among 
Buropeans, or at least the desire for it, the ranty of a belief 
in pie^existexice or transmigration is remarkable. But most 
people’s expectation of a future life is based on craving rather 
than on reasoned anticipation. I cannot myself understand 
how anything that comes into beii^ can be immortal. Suoh 
immort^ty is unsupported by a single analogy not can any 
instance bo quoted of a thing which is known to have bad an 

* Tbe Bribed Ai. Cp. kaowi nauire end fceriDa but ee metCer* of deep 
pUloeoph? end not for the Tolger; but in tbe Boddbiet Pitekee tbev en Mfoioed 
M aniTOiMlIj eooepted. Ibo doctrine mort therefore beve been popnlensod after 
^ Mmpc«iUon of tbe Upamehad. Bat eoaie eHowtnee mut be made for febe 
fact tbet tbe Upeiuibada and tbe eerUeet eerdoni of the BaddhJet Snttae vere 
prodooed in difiemt parte of India. 

* Tetiaen 7 are quoted froni Celtic and Teotonio folklore to tbe efloet 

that fairde end butterfliea are htuaaa eonle, and Caaar'e remarks about the Droida 
may act be wholly wrong. 

* Seroia] other Buropeans of enunenco bavo let tbtir made play with the Idaae 
of metempayeboais, pre-eristence and karous ae for iaetanco Qiordaoo Braco, 
Swedanb^r Gloetbe, I ttiainp. lATater. Herder, Sehopeobaaer, Ibeen, vod Helmont, 
Xiobfienberg and In England eucb diflarect eptnU aa Eume and Wordsworth. It 
would appear that tovarde tbe ecd of tbe eigbtaeoth oenloiy the«a ideas ware 
popnlariftaomeliteraryonleaoatbeoontiiieat. SeeBertboietpS'beSVsaMw^rrtften 
0 / BmU. pp. Ill ff. Recently Frofaeaor UcTaggart ban argoed a taTOV of tbe 
doetxiiie with groat loeldity and pemsai^oM. Huxley too did not think rt absurd. 
Sea bie Anumee Ltclut, 3foha*o% and BAiet, OotUckd Sttov*. toL zx. p. 61. 
Aa Pau^en obeorea. Kent*? argumeot wbleh beew iaunortallty on tbs realwatfon 
of the moral law, attednabla only by an aOnite prooeee of apptoslmatUm. pomfie 
to traBsmigratton rather immortahty lo tbe asoal aenae. 
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origin 6Ad yet is eren apparently mdeetruotible’. And is it 
posable to suppose that the uniTerse is capable of indefinite 
increase by the continnai addition of new and eternal souls? 
But those difBcuItiee do not exist for theories which regard the 
soul as something edsting before as well as after the body, 
truly immortal a parU ante as well as a parte poet and manv 
fes^ng itself in temporary homes of human or lower shape. 
Such theories become very various fdl into many ob¬ 
scurities when they try to define the nature of the soul and its 
relation to the body, but they avoid what seems to me the con¬ 
tradiction of the created but immortal soul. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis is also interesting as 
affecting the relations of men and animals. The popular 
European conception oftho beasts which perish'' weakens the 
arguments for human immortality. For if the mind of a dog 
or ohimpantee contains no element which is immortal, the part 
of the homan mind on which the to immortality can be 
based must be parlcualy small, since ex hypotheei sensation, 
volition, desire and the simpler forms of intell^ence are not 
immortal. But in India where men have more charity and 
mere philosophy this distinction is not drawn. The animating 
principle of men, animals smd plants is regarded as one or at 
least similar, and even matter which we consider inanimate, 
such as water, is often considered to possess a soul. But though 
there is ample warrant in both Brahmanic and Buddhist litera¬ 
ture for the idea that the soul may gink from a human to an 
animal form or vice vered rise, and though one soraetimes meets 
this belief in modern life^ yet it is not the most prominent 
aspect of metempsychosis in India and the beautiful precept of 
ahimflA or not injuring living id cot, as Europeans 

ima^ne, founded ca the fear of eating one's grandparents but 
rather on the humane and enlightened feeling that all life is one 
and that men who devour beasts are not much above the level 
of the beasts who devour one another. The feeling has grown 
stronger with time, In the Vedas animal sacridees are pre¬ 
scribed and they are even now used in the worship of some 

’ Tb« ^«aieaU bAidl^ ut «ToeptioiL App4i«&tly they Iut» no 

be^AfiiJig BAd no «od bet (bare la r?iioa to siupoct thot thty tor* boUt 

* I JnKiw T^-aathentjofttod cMat of BounMe nod Uiiniring thot the 
Mul of t deod obild bid paoaad ioM oo nnimal. 
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ddita&9. Id the Epics the eetmg of meet is meutioaed. But 
the doctrine that it is vroog to take animal life iras definitely 
adopted by Buddhism and gained strength Tibh its di&iaicn. 

One obTioue objection to all theories of lebirth is that we 
do not remember otzr previous existenoes and that, ii they are 
connected by no thread of mem<Ry> they are for all practical 
purposes the existences of dl^rent people. But this want of 
memory affects not only past existences but the early phases 
of this existence. Does any one deny his existence as an infm^t 
or embryo because he cannot remember it*? And if a wrong 
could be done to an infant the effects of which would not be 
felt for twenty years, could it be said to be no concern of the 
infant because ^e person who will suffer in twenty years time 
will have no recollectaon that he was that infant? And common 
opinion in Eastern Asia, not witboot occasional confirmation 
from Europe, denies the proposition that we cannot remember 
our former livee and asserts that those who take any pains to 
sharpen their spiritual facultlce can remember them. The 
evidence for snch recollection seems to me better than the 
evidence for most spiritualistic phenomena^. 

Another objection comes from the facte of heredity. On the 
whole we resemble our parents and ancestors in mind as well 
as in body. A child often seems to be an obvious product of 
its parents and not a being come from outside ^d from another 
life. This objection of course applies equally to the creation 
theory. If the soul is created by an act ^ God, there seems to 
be no reason why it should be l>kft the parenta, or, if he oausce 
it to be like them, be is made responsible for sending children 
into the worid with vicious natures. On the other hand ii 
parents literally make a child, mind as well as body, there 
seems to be no reason why children should ever be unlike tb^ 
parents, or brothers and aistera unlike one another, as they 

^ Or wboa I wAko Dp in blio nenios 1 am eonaolouD ef m; identic/ 
beoftoe* ukoamerabie circoiuUnMe remiod me ei the jneriou dtp. But if I vAlee 
op eaddeol/ in the nisht itlUk e teotheohe wUch teepee teem for oo thonshc or 
feelia^ except tbe feellBg ef pma, i« the feet th«t I experleaee the in do/ nj 
tfivmiiwl if lu the caomeat 1 do not kaew who or wb^ J emf 

* I believe th*c e French Mveat, Celonel Beohee, hee i&Tmtisetedxo e •eleatafle 
epiht easec in which hypnotmed nbjecte profeM to remeabet their former biithi 
end foond Chet thme reec41»oUMi« an aa elaar and oohereat at an/ rerelMiont 
about anethtr world which bare been made b/ Un Piper or other medium*. But 
I have not been able to obtain aa/ of CoL Boehaa’a writing*. 
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vindoabtedly sometimes are. Ail Indian would say that a eord* 
seekiiig rebirth carries with it certain potentialities of good a nd 
eTil and can obtain embodiment only in a family offering the 
necessary conditions. Hence to some oztent it is natural that 
the child should be like its parents. But the soul seeking re¬ 
birth is not completely fixed in form and stiff: it is hampered 
and limited by the results of its previous life, but in mscy 
reepeota it may be flexible and free, ready to vary in response 
to its new environment. 

But there is a psychological and temperamental objection 
to the dootrine of rebirth, which goes to the root of the matter. 
Lore of Life and the desire to find a field of activity are so strong 
in most Europeans that it might be supposed that a theory 
offering an endless vista of new activities and new chances would 
be acceptable. But as a rule Europeans who discuss the question 
say that they do not relish this prospect. They may be willing 
to stn^le until death, but they wish for reposo^consciouB 
repose of course—afterwards. The idea that one just dead has 
not entered into his rest, but is beginning another life with 
similar straggles ^d fleeting snocesses, similar sorrows and 
disappointments, is not satisfying and is almost shocking^. TVe 
do not like it, and not to like any particalar view abont the 
destinies of the soul is generally, but most illogioally, considered 
a reason for rejecting it*. 


It must not however be supposed that Hindus like the 
prospect of transmigration. On the contrary from the r'>T)ip of 
the Upanishads and the Buddha to the present day their 
regions ideal corresponding to salvation is emancipation Eind 

^ 1 ui» tbs vord 9oyl menl; lor dnplicity, but Buddbists tad otban mishi 
dfiowr to this phnoology. 

* Bat for a oontnry vww «m Ar Bope of tA« World by Imitg 

B. Cooper. Bt«d the Bribed Arao. 'Upao. (Z7. 4. S. i) ipeaks of nev blrihe w now 
and mote boMtdoi ahapce vbich the eool faihiou lor itcott ea a gotdanltb vrorka 
* PMoe ot gold. 

* Tbo inorease of th« popakUou of thla plauec doe* oot ae«a to aie • 

•eneue ergumeoc againat the doctnoe of rebirth tor aoimaJe, and the of 

other worlds may be inpplTnig ao ixLcreauOg fiumber of tools oompeta&t to live as 
hoBiaQ bnnga 
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d«ETeraoce, deliverance from ie1>irtli and from the bondage of 
deeire which brings about rebirth. Now all Indian theories as 
to the native of transmigration are in eome way connected with 
the idea of Karma, that is the power of deeds done in past 
existences to condition or even to create future existences. 
Every deed done, whether good or bad, aSects the character of 
the doer for a long while, so that to use a metaphor, the soul 
awaiting rebirth has a special shape, which is of its own maldog, 
and it can find re*emboduDent only in a fonn into which that 
shape can squeeze. 

These views oi rebirth and karma have a moral value, for 
they teach that what a man gets depends on what he is or 
makes himself to be, and they avoid diffioulty of supposing 
that a benevolent creator can have given Ms oreaturee only one 
life with such strange and unmerited disproportion in their lots. 
Ordinary folk in the East hope that a life of virtue will secure 
thfsm another life as happy beings on earth or perhaps in some 
heaven which, though not eternal, will still be long. But for 
nwiy the higher ideal is renonclation of the world a life 
of contemplative asceticism which will accumulate no karma so 
that after death the soul will pass not to another birth but to 
some higher and more mysterious state which is beyond birth 
and death. It is the prevalence of views like this wMch has 
given both Hmdmsm and Buddhiam the repntatlon of being 
pessimistlo and unpractical. 

It is generally assumed that these are bad epithets, but are 
they not ^plioable to Christian teaching ? Modem and medieval 
Ch^tiani^—as witness many popul^ hymns—regards this 
world as vain and transitory, a vale of tears and tribulation, a 
troubled sea thiongh whose waves we must pass before we reach 
our rest. And choirs ring, though without much conviction, 
that it is weary waiting here. This language seems justihed by 
the Gospels and Epistles. It is true that some utterances i$ 
Christ suggest that happiness is to be found in a simple and 
natural life of fiiendllneas and love, but on the whMe both he 
and St Paul teach that the world is evil or at least spoiled and 
distort: to become a happy world it most be somehow remade 
and transfignied by the second coming of Christ. The desires 
and ambitions which are the motive power of modem Europe 
are, if not wrong, at least vain and do not even seek for true 
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peace and happiness. Like Indian teachers, the early Christians 
tried to create a hgbt temper rather than to change sooUI 
institutions. They bade masters and slaves treat one another 
with fcbdnesa and respect, but they did not attempt to abolish 
elarery. 

Indian thought does not really go much further in pesai- 
miam than Christianity, but its pessimism is intellectual rather 
than emotional. He who understands the nature of the soul 
and its successive lives cannot regard any single life as of great 
importance in itself, though its consequences for the future may 
be momentous, and though he will not say that life is not worth 
living. Reiterated declarations that all existence ie suffering do, it 
is true, seem to destroy all prospect of happiness and all motive 
for effort, but the more accurate statement is, in the words of 
the Buddha himself, that all nlinging to physical existence 
involves suffering. The earliest Buddhist tezte teach that when 
this oKnging and craving cease, a feeling of freedom and happi¬ 
ness fakes their place md later Buddhism treated itself to 
visions of paradise as freely as Chiistianity. Many forms of 
Hinduism teach that the soul released from the body can enjoy 
eternal bliss in the preeence of God and evm those severer 
philosophers who do not admit that the released soul is a 
p^onality in any human sense have no doubt of its happiness. 

The opposition is not so much between Indian thought 
and the New Teetament, for both of them teach that hllm 
is attaiiiable but not by satisfying desire. The fundamental 
contrast is rather between both India and the New Testament 
on the one hand and on the other the rooted conviction of 
Buiopean rocee^, however much Christian orthodoxy may dis¬ 
guise their expression of it, that this world is all-important. This 
conriotion finds expression not only in the avowed pursuit of 
pleasure and ambition but In such sayings as that the best 
religion is the one which does most good such ideals as 
^Lf-realization or the full development of one’s nature and 
powers. Europeans as a rule have on innate dislike and mistrust 
of the doctrine that the world is vain or unreal. They can accord 
some sympathy to a dying man who sees in due perspective the 
vmirnportance of his past life or to a poet who under the stany 

^ Parbsps itoasASe in thii •• in mAiif ottat nmawhet diflexasUy 

froiQ other EoxopeMu. 
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heav&ns ofta make felt the emaOnees of man and his earth. But 
suoh thoughts are considered permissible oul^ as retrospects, not 
as principles of life: you may say that your labour has amounted 
to nothing, but not that labour is 7ain. Though monasteries and 
monks stiU exist, the great majority of Europeans insthictively 
disbelieve in asceticism, the contemplative life and contempt 
the world: they have no love for a philosopher who rejects the 
idea of progress and is not satisfied with an ideal ccmsisting in 
movement towards an unkiown goal. They deroand a religion 
which theoretically justifies the strenuous life. All this is a 
matter of temperament and the temperamont is so common that 
it needs no explanation. What nee^ explanation is rather the 
other temperament which rejects this world as unsatisfactory 
and sets up another ideal, another sphere, another standard 
values. This ideal and standard are not entirely peonliar to 
India but certainly they are understood a^id hononied there 
more than elsewh^. They are professed, as I have already 
observed, by Christianity, but even the New Testament is not 
free from the idea that saints are having a bad time now but 
will hereafter enjoy a triumph, parioualy like the exuberance of 
the wicked in this world. The Far East too has its unworldly side 
which, though harmonizing with Buddhism, is native. In many 
ways the Chinese are as materialistic as Europeans, but through¬ 
out the long history of theix art and Uterature, there has always 
been a school, clear-voiced if small, which has sung aud pnrsued 
the joys of the hermit, the dweller among trees and mountains 
who nature and his own thoughts an all-sufficient source 
of continual happiness. But the ludiau ideal, though it often 
includes the pleasures of comrannion with nature, (Mers from 
most forms of the Chinese and Christian ideal inasmuch as it 
assumes the reality of certain teli^us experiences and treats 
them as the substance and occupation of the highest life. We 
disposed to describe theee experiences as trances or visions, 
names which generally mean something morbid or hypnotic. Bat 
in India their validity is unquestioned and they ue not con- 
mdered morbid. The sensual scheming life of the world is dok 
and filling ; the rapture of contemplation is the true and healthy 
life of the sool. More than that it is the type and foretaste of 
a higher existence compared with which thta world is worthless 
or rather nothing at all. This view has been held in India for 
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nearly three thousand years: it has been ooofitmed by the 
ex|>erieBce of men whose writings testify to their intell^tnal 
power and ha^ commanded the respect cd the mass^, It must 
command our reepeot too, even if it is contrary to onr tempera¬ 
ment, for It is the persistent ideal of a great nation and cannot 
be explained away as hallucination or charlatanism. It is allied 
to the experiences of European mystics of whom St Teresa is a 
strlMng example, though less saintly persons, such as Walt 
Whitman and J. A. Sjmonds, might also be cited. Of such 
mysticism William James said ‘*the existence of mystical states 
absolutely OTerthrows the pretension of non-mystical states to 
be the sole and ultimate dictators of what we may believe^.’' 

These mystical states are commcniy described as meditation 
but they include not merely peaceful contemplation but ecstatic 
rapture. They are sometimes explained as union with Brahman^, 
the absorption of the soul in God, or its feeling that it is one 
with him. But this is certainly not the only explanation of 
ecstasy given in India, for it is recognised as real and beneficent 
by Buddhists and Jains. The same rapture, the same sense of 
omniscience uid of ability to comprehend the scheme of things, 
the same pe(u;e and freedom are experienced by both theistic 
and non-theistic sects, just as they have also been experienced 
by Christian mystics. The experiences are real but they do not 
depend on the presence of any special deity, thongh they may 
be coloured by the theological views of individu^ thinkers*. 
The earliest Buddhist texts make right rapture (samm4 sam&dhi) 
the end and crown of the edght>fold path but ofier no explanation 
of it. They suggest that it is sometbini; wrought by the mind 
for itself and without the co-operation or iniusion of any external 
influence. 


13 . 

Indian ideas about the destiny of the soul are connected with 
equally important views about its nature. 1 will not presume to ^ 

* VatHiiu of JitUffiout Bxftnew, p. 427. The ohepter meay itrikisg 

uuteocM of titeee exgieBeacee, eolieefed moetl; io the w«et. , 

* CompeM 8l ZVwa'« Orito* of Vmois, W. Jemee, Lo- p. 406. ^ 

* iTidiftft dovotaM nodenCend bov ^tlu7 or Erulm& is allia eU, ead tbos 
too 6t Tanae vradentood (be aiTStorp of the Trinli;. See W. Jesus, kc. p. 411. 
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say what is the dftfjnition of the soul in European philosophy hut 
in the language of popular religion it undoubtedly means that 
which remains when a body is arbitrarily abstracted from a 
human personality, without eiK^alring how much of that person¬ 
ality is thinkable without a material substratum. This popular 
soul includes mind, perception and desire and often no attempt 
is made to distinguish it from them. But in India it is so d^ 
tinguished. Xhs soul (&tman or purusha) uses the mind and 
senses: they axe its instruments rather than parts of it. Sight, 
for instance, serves as the spectacles of the soul, and the other 
senses and even the mind (manas) which is an intellectual ctffon 
are also instxusients. If we talk of a soul psssing from death 
to another birth, this according to most Hindus is a soul 
accompanied by its baggage of mind and senses, a subtle body 
indeed, but stiJI gaseous not spiritual. But what is the soul by 
itself? When an English poet sings of death that it is "On^ 
the eleep eternal in an eternal night” or a Oreek poet it 
vijyfitrov ^irp^v we feel that they axe denying im* 
mortality. But Indian divines maintain that deep sleep is one 
of the states in which the soul approaches nearest to that 
it is a state of bliss, and is unconscious not because consciouanees 
is suspended but because no objects axe presented to it. Even 
higher than dreamless sleep is another condition known simply 
as the fourth state’, the others being waking, diesjs-sleep and 
dreamless sleep. In this fourth state thought is one with the 
object of thought and, knowledge being perfect, there exists no 
contrast between knowledge and ignorance. AH this sounds 
strange to modem Europe, y^e are apt to say that dreamless 
aleep is simply imconsciousDees^ and that the BO*called fourth 
state is imaginary or unmeaning. But to follow even popular 
speculation in India it is neeees^y to grasp this truth, or 
assumption, that when discuraive thought ceaeee, when the 
mind and the sensee are no longer active, the result is not 
unconsciousness equivalsnt to non-azistence but the highest 
and purest state of the soul, in which, riarng above thought and 
feeling, it enjoys the untrammelled bliss of Its own nature*. 

^ Toitys Or OAtarthft. 

* lodi^ vers wall «reB io «*r]y UaM that foob o might b* 

regard»d m eqoiTii^eat to Br. As~ Up. O. 4 13; Chisd. Up. vm. n. 1. 

* Tb« id«i. Qot wholly ttrugo to Buropeofi philooophj. See the peaeg e &ota 
thePAe^qaotedbySix AinedLyell. "Thooghtie beet when the nasdiegethared 
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If these TlewB sound mysterious and fanciful, 1 would ask 
those Europeans who beliere in the inunortahty of the soul what, 
in their opinion, surviyes death. The brain, the nerres and the 
sense organa obrlously decay: the bodI, you may say, is not a 
product of thecQ, but when they are destroyed or even injured, 
perceptive and intellectu^ proceesesi are inhibited and apparently 
rendered impossible. Must not that which lives for ever be, as the 
Hindus think, independent of thought and of sense-impreeatons? 

1 have observed in my reading that European pTixIosophers 
are more ready to teJk about soul and spirit than to define them ^ 
and the same is true of Indian philosophers. The word most 
commonly rendered by soul is 6iman* but no one definition can 
be given for it, for some hold that the soul is identical with the 
nzdversal Spirit, others that it is merely of the same nature, still 
othere that there are innumerable souls uncreate and eternal, 
while the Buddhists deny the ozistence of a soul vtt Mo< But 
most Hindus who boheve in the esstence of an itman or soul 
agree in thinking that It is the re^ self and essence of all human 
beiz^ (or for that matter of other beings): that it is eternal 
a parU ante and a parte post: that it is not subject to vanation 
but passes unchanged from one birth to another: that youth 
and age, joy and sorrow, and all the accidents of human life 
ue affections, not so much of the soul as of the envelopes and 
limitations which surroimd it durii^ its pilgrimage: that the 
soul, if it can be released and disengaged from these envelopes, 
is in itself knowledge and bliss, knowledge meaning the Im¬ 
mediate and intuitive knowledge of God. A proper compre* 
henaion of ftbia point of view will make us chuy of labelling 
In dian thought OS pessimistic on the ground that it promisee 
the soul something which we are inclined to unconscious¬ 
ness. 

In studying oriental religions eympathy and a desire to 
agree if possible are the first re^msites. For instanoe, he who 

IaM beneU ud of tbsee tblap troaU« li«r—4ieitb«r noods nor n^ts nor 

not pleftMre^vhoa ebo bu u little ae poenble to do witb tbe bodj uid 
bae no bodS; teoea or fealjog, bat is aspiTiii; sfier belag.’* 

* bTr EradJs; (Apptoftt^ and S*aiil^, p. 498) #4^ ’^Spirit la e of the 
manifold in which the sxteauU^ of tba aa^old haa atteilj CMjsd.” I^is a«ei&i 
to D» one of tb» oaaaa in wbiob bfr Bredlor’a thoii|bt ihova an intereeUiij 4SiiiCj 
to TnHifcw thoos^t. 

• Bat also someUmu^onuAe. 
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Bays of a certain ideal “this meuis annihilation and I do not 
like if' is on the wrong way. The right way is to ascert^ what 
many of our most intelligent hrothers mean by the cessation 
of mental aotirity and why it ie for them an ideal. 

14. EasUm Pessimism and RenundaHon 

But the obarge of pessimism against Eastern religions is so 
important that we must consider other aspects of it, for though 
the charge is wrong, it is wrong only because those who brii^ it 
do not nse quite the right word. And indeed it would be hard to 
find the right word in a European language. The temperament 
and theory described as pessimism are !E)uropean. They imply an 
attitude of revolt, a right to judge and grumble. Why did the 
Deity make something out of nothing^ What was bis objeott 
But this is not the attitude of Eastern thought: it genendly bolds 
that we cannot imagine nothing: that the world process is with¬ 
out beginning or end and that man must learn how to make the 
best of it. 

The Far East purged Buddhism of much of its pessimism. 
There we see that the First Truth about suitering is little more 
than an admission of the existence of evil, which all religions 
and common sense admit. Evil ceases in the saint; nirvana in 
thifl life is perfect happiness. And though strivingforthe material 
improvement of the worid is not held up con^icuously as an 
ideal in the Buddhist scriptures (or for that matter in ^e New 
Testament), yet it is never hinted that good effort is vain. 
A king should be a good king. 

denunciation is a great word in the religions of both Europe 
and Asia, but in Europe it is almost active. Except to advano^ 
mysrice, it mea n s abandoning a natural attitude and deliberately 
fti^nTning another which it is difficult to maintain. Something 
aimi laj b found ifi India in the legends of those ascetics who 
triumphed over the flesh until they become very gods in powers 
But it is a common view in the East that he who renounces 
ambitiou and passion is not struggling against the world and 
the devil but simply leading a natural life. His pasaons indeed 

> Brea vbtQ Ivv oImb 7^6^ displaj the tgrtunc vhieh tb«7 IsSiob oa tbslr 
tSair obj«oi I thifii it aot to elsov whAi peakDOM tta; uitdorgo bat Blngily 
that plBMon Kid paio aio ahk« M thorn. 
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oh&y his will aad do not vander here and there according to 
their fanoj, but hie temperament is one of acquieecenoe not 
leaistuica. He ta>kes his place among the men, beaats and plants 
around him and ceaang to struggle finds that his ovn soul con¬ 
tains happiness in itself. 

lifost Europeans consider man as the centre and lord of the 
world or, if they are very religions, as its vice-regent under God. 
He may kill or otherwise maltreat animals for Ms pleasure or 
oonTenience; his task Is to subdue the forces of nature: nature 
is subservient to him and to Ms destinies r without man nature 
is meaningless. Much the same view was held by the auoient 
Greeks and in a lees acute form by the Jews and Romans. 
Swinbime’s line 

Glorj Co mao in the hi^wet, tor man is the master of thioga 
is overbold for profeeslng Cbriatians but it expresses both the 
modem scientific sentiment and the ancient Hellenic sentinient. 

But such a line of poetry would 1 think be impossible in 
India or in any country to the East of it. There man is thought 
of as a part of natiue not its centre or master^. Above Mm are 
formidable hosts of deities and spirits, and even European 
engineers cannot subdue the genii of the flood and typhoon: 
below but stiU not separated from him are the various tribes of 
birds and beasts. A good mau does not kill them for pleasure 
nor eat flesh, and even those whose aspirations to virtue are 
modest treat animals as humble brethren rather than as 
lower creatures over whom they have dominion by divine 
commMid. 

TMs attitude is illustrated by Chinese and Japanese art. Xn 
architecture, this art m^es it a principle that peaces and 
temples should not dominate a landscape but flt into it and 
adapt their lines to its featuree. For the painter, flowers and 
ftnimala form a sufficient picture by themselves and are not felt 
to be inadequate because man is absent. Portraits are frequent 
but a common form of European composition, namely a group 
of figuree subordinated to a principal one, though not unknown, 
is comparatively rare. 

How scanty are the records of great men in TndiA | Great 

^ The lectts of hams& digal^ wm itxoagMC AmoDg fbo Boddhlato. Thej 
(oc a»ot 8 of tiMs) held la ubat is nponor to o god (or m wo should M 7 
to M) sod thsts god osnaot satsr tbs pstb of Mlrstfoa sad beoous sa srfast. 
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buJMinga attract attentioii bat who ksows the names of the 
architects who planned them or the kings who paid for them ? 
We are not (^uite sure of the date of E&]id49&, the Indian Shake¬ 
speare, and though the dootrinee of Sankara, Kabir, and N&nah 
stilj flourish, it is with difficulty that the antiquary ooUects 
from the meagre legends clinging to their names a few facte for 
their biographies. And Kings and Emperors, a class who in 
Europe can count on beixeg remembered if not esteemed after 
death, fare even worse. The laborious research of Europeans 
has shown that Asoka and Haraha were great monarchs. Their 
own countrymen merely say “once upon a time there was a 
king " and recount some trinal story. 

In fact, Hindus hare a very weak historical sense. In this 
they are not wholly wrong, for Europeans undoubtedly exaggerate 
the historical treatment of thought and art^. In science, most 
students want to know what is certain in theory and useful in 
practice, not what were the discarded hypotheses and imperfect 
instruments of the past. In literature, when the actors and 
audience are really interested, the date of Shakespeare and even 
the anthorehip of the play cease to bo important^. In the same 
way Hindus want to know whether doctrines and specnlations 
are true, whether a mao can make use of them in his own 
religious experiences and aspirations. They care little for the 
date, authorship, unity and textual accuracy of the Bhagavad' 
git&. They simply ask, is it true, what can I get from it? The 
European crario, who expects nothing of the sort from the work, 
racks his brains to know who wrote it and when, who touched 
it up and why? 

The Hindus axe also indifferent to the past because they do 
not recognire that the history of the world, the whole cosmic 

* Cf. BoMO^ueb, Oiffori L4Ufe$, 1913, p. 73. ''Hiatoiy is * bjbrid {onn ol 

«zparianc« Uu^pable of ut; oooiidmbte dofrw of befog or boenMe Tbe doobUol 
ctory cf MOweaTO oreate oooaot emalgainote witii the eomplete f&terpnufiMi of 
the eoolol oi wt, or ot religioa. Ike gmt things vhioh 4i« neoeanty in 
thenselvu. beeome within the nerrntiTe oontingoat or ucrlbod b; laoet dcrabtful 
nasiunplioiie of initght to this octor or that on the rtogo. The rfend; of 

ChriftiMitr ie th« etudy of c gnot world experienoe: the teeagiUDeBt to iAdividoide 
of • ebsro in Ue derolopmeat is o pt«bloBi for echotue whoee ooft o lm ioni , Ihcogh 
of coonderoble homui istenet, eon aoror be of snpmoo importoace." 

* The niiTnifi ohtio Heieh Bo who lirod ia the dxth ce&tvy of oor «e» sold: 
*'ln Art ^ tenu osoient and oodoRi have so place." Tkii 1* exooQy the Indian 
flew of roligioa. 
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process, hM atiy meajiuig or value. In most departments of 
I n di an thought, great or small, tho conception, of or 

purpose is absent, and if the European reader thia a 

grave laoiina, let him ask himself whether satisfied love has any 
T^9. For Hindus the world is endless repetition not a progress 
towards an end. Creation has rarely the sense which it bears 
for Europeans. An infinite number of timee the universe has 
collapsed in fiarojng or watery ruin, sons of quiescence follow 
the collapse and then the Deity (he has done it an infinite 
nvunber of times) emits again from liiinself worlds and souls of 
the some old kind. But thoi^h, as I have said before, all 
varietiGs of theological opinion may be found in India, he is 
usually represented as moved by some reproductive impulse 
rather than as executing a plan. Sankara says boldly that no 
motive can be attributed to God, because he being perfect can 
desire no addition to his perfection, so that his creative activity 
is mere exuberance, like the sport of yoimg princes, who take 
exercise though they are not obliged to do so. 

Suoh views are distastofnl to Europeans. Our vanity 
impels us to invent esplanatious of the Universe which mal^ 
our own existence important and significant. Nor docs 
Europoon scienoe altogether support the Indian doctrine of 
periodicity. It has theories as to the probablo origin of the 
solar system and other similar systems, but it points to the 
conclusion that the Univeise as a whole is not appreciably 
afieoted by the growth or decay of its ports, whereas Indian 
imaginatiou thinks of universal cataclysms and recurring 
periods of qiue.^cence in which nothing whatever remains 
except the nndifiereutiated divine spirit. 

Western ethics generally aim at teaching a man how to act: 
Eastern ethics at forming a character. A good oharaotff will 
no doubt act rightly when tircumstsuices require action, bat he 
need not seek occasions for action, be may even avoid them, and 
in India the passionless sage is still in popular esteem superior 
to warriors, statesmen and scientists. 

15. Eastern Polytkei^ 

Different as India and China are, they agree in this that in 
order not to misapprehend their reUgioos condition we must make 
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our miode fAmiliar with a new set of reUtions. The relations of 
religion to philosophy, to ethics, and to the state, as well as the 
relalaoDs oi different religions to one another, are not the aftmo 
as in Europe. China and India are pagan, a word which I 
deprecate if it is understood to imply inferiority but which if 
used in a deeoriptive and respect^ sense is very useful. 
Ohris^anity and Islam are organized religionB. They say (or 
rather thoir several sects say) that they each not only possess 
the truth but that all other creeds and rites are wrong. Bnt 
paganiem is not organized: it rarely presents anything Tifep* a 
church united under one head: still more rarely does it condemn 
or interfere with other religions unless attached first. Buddhism 
stands between the two classes. TAha Christi^ty and I sl am it 
professes to teach the only true law, but nnlilrft them it Is 
exceedingly tolerant and many Buddhists also worship Hindu 
or Chinese gods. 

Popular religion in India and Cluna is certainly polyth^stic, 
yet ii one uses thig word in contrast to the monotheism of Islam 
and of ProteetantisiD the emtithesis is unjust, for the polytheist 
does not b^ve in many creators and rulers of the world, in 
many Allahs or Jebovahs, bat he considers that there are many 
spiritu^d beings, with different spheres and powers, to the most 
appropriate of whom headdresses his petitions. Polytheism and 
image-worship lie under an unmerited st^;ma in Europe. We 
generally assume that to heUere in one God is obviously better, 
intellectually and etliically, than to believe in many. Yet 
Trinitarian religions escape being polytheistic only by juggling 
with words, and if Hindus and Chinese are polytheists so are the 
Roman and Oriental Churches, for there is no real distinction 
between praying to the Madonna, Saints and Angels, and pro¬ 
pitiating minor deities. William James^ has pointed out that 
polytheism is not theoretically absurd is practically the 
reli^on of many Europeans. In some ways it is more intelligible 
and xeaeonable than monotheism. Por if there is only one 
personal Ood, I do not understand how anything that can be 
called a person can be so expanded as to be capable of hearing 
and answering the prayers of the whole world. Anything eus* 
ceptible of such extension must be more than a person. Is It 
* Tht VofUHttof pp. S26-5I7 usd A PhraHtiU UniowHt 

p. SIO. 
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Qot at leafit equally reaeonable to aesmne that there are many 
spirits, or Diany shapes taken by the snperpersooal world spirit, 
with whioh the soul can get into touch? 

The worship of images cannot be recommended without 
quaMcation, for it seems to require artiste capable of making 
a worthy representation of the divine. And it must be conieesed 
that many figures in Indian temples, such as the statues of K&IS, 
seem repulsiTe or grotesque, though a Hindu might say that 
none of them are so strange in idea or so horrible in appearance 
as the onicifiz. But the claim of the loonoolast from the times 
of the Old Testament onwards that he worships a spirit whereas 
others worship wood and stone is true only of the lowest phases 
of religion, if even there. Hindu theologians distinguish different 
kuids of avaidras or ways in which God descends into the world: 
among them are inoamations like Kiishna, the presence of Gk>d 
in the human heart and bis presence in a symbol or image (csrcd). 
It may be difficult to decide how far the symbol and the spirit 
are kept separate either in the East or in Europe, but no one 
can attend a great car*feetiTal in southern India or the feast of 
Eurgi in Bengal without feeling and in some measure sharing 
the ecstasy and entbusiaam of the crowd. It is vi enthoaiaam 
such as may be evoked in critical times by a king or a dag, and 
as the fiag may do duty for the Hng and all that he stands for, 
so may the image do duty for the deity. 


16. T?i& Extravagance of Hinduism 

What 1 have just said applies to India rather than to China 
and BO do the observations which follow. India is the most 
religious country in the worid. The percentage of people who 
UteraJly make religion their chief businees, who sacrifice to it 
money and life itself (for religious suicide is not extinct), is far 
greater than elsewhere. probably oomee next but the 

other nations fall behind by a long interval. Matter of fact 
respectable people—Chinese as well as Europeans—call this 
attitude eriravagance it sometimes deserves the name, for 
tinea there la no one creed or criterion in India, ^ sorts of 

* asd is RoaAA thwe 4r» •aotswhiok ptwaribo cwtraSoc Md raioida. 
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aborigine or decadeat superstitiona command the tespeot doe 
to the name of reltgioa. 

This estraTaganco is both intellectual and moral. No story 
is too extraordinary to be told of Hindu gods. They are the 
msgicianB of the univeree ‘trbo sport mth the forces of nature 
as easily as a conjuror in a baMar does tricks vith a handful of 
balls. But though the sTerage Hindu would be shocked to hear 
the Puranas described as idle tales, yet he does not make his 
creed depend on their accuracy, as many in Burepe make 
CbrietiUuiity depend on miraolee. The value of truth in religion 
is rated higher in India than in Europe but it is not historical 
truth. The Hindu approaches his saci^ literature somewhat in 
the spirit in which we approach Milton and Dante. The beauty 
and value of such poeme is clear. The question whether they 
are accurate reports of facts seems irrelevant. Hindus believe 
in progreasive rev^tion. Many Tantraa and Vishnuite works 
profess to be better suited to the preseot age than the Vedas, 
and innumerable treatises in the vernacular are commonly 
aooepted as scripture. 

Scriptures in India‘< are thought of as words not wrirings. 
It is the sacred sound not a sacred book which is venerated. 
They are leonit by oral transmission and it is rare to see a book 
used in religious eervicea. Di^ams accompanied by letters and 
a few words are credited with magical powers, but still tantrio 
spells are things to be recited rather than written. This view 
of scripture makes the hearer uncritical, The ordinary layman 
hears parts of a sacred book recited and probably adndres what 
he understands, bat he has no means of judging of a book os 
a whole, cepedaily of its coherency and consistency. 

The moral extravagance of Hinduism is more serious. It is 
kept in check by the general conviction that asceticism, or at 
least temperance, charity and self-effacement axe the indispens¬ 
able outward signs of religion, but still among the great religions 
of the world there is none which oouutenencea so many hysterical, 
immoral a-nd cruel rites. A literary example will illustrate the 
position. It is ti^en from the drama Mhdhava and MAlatt 
written about 730 a. D., but the incidente of the plot might 
happen in any native state to-day, ii European supervision were 
removed. In it MIdhava, a young Brahman, suiprises a priest 

> Thh, ol ooiuM, doM not fin Buddhiiai in Ctuu, Jupu nnd Tibet, 
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of the goddess Chlunondi who is about to immolate M^t!. 
He Irillq the priest apparently the other characters consider 
hie oondnct natural and not saoril^ouB. But it is not suggested 
that either the police or any ecclesiastical authority ought to 
prevent human sacridces, and the reason why M&^ava was 
able to save his beloved from death was that he had gone to 
the uncanny spot where such rites were performed to make an 
offering of human fUsh to demons. 

In Buddhism reUgion and the moral law are identified, but 
not in Eindoism. Brahmaxdcal literature contains beautiful 
moral sayings, especially about unselfishness and self-restrunt, 
but the greatest popular gods such as Vishnu and €iva are not 
identified with the moral law. They are super'moral and the 
Qod of philosophy, who all things, is also above good and evil. 
The aim of the philosophic saint is not so much to choose the 
good and eschew evil as to draw nearer to God by rising above 
both. 

Indian literature as a whole has a strong ethical and didactic 
flavour, yet the great philosophic and religions systems concern 
themselves little with etbios. They discuss the nature of the 
external world and other metaphysical questions which seem to 
us hardly religious: they clearly feel a peculiar interest in 
defining the relation of soul to God, but they rarely aak 
why should I be good or what is the eanotion of morality. They 
are concerned less with em than with ignorance: virtue is 
indispensable, but without knowledge it is useless. 


17. The Hindu and BuddJiiet Scriptures 

The history and criticism of Hindu and Buddhist soriptuiee 
naturally occupy some space in this work, but two general 
remarks may be made here. Birst, the oldest scriptures are 
almost without exception compilations, that is collections of 
otterances handed down by tradition and arranged by later 
generations in some form which gives them apparent unity. 
Thus the Big Veda is obviously an anthology of hymns and 
some three thousand years later the Granth or sacred book ef 
the ^khs was compiled on the same principle. It consists of 
poems by Nanak, Kabir and many other writers but is treated 
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with &ztraordmar 7 reepeot aa a continuoos and conaistant 
rerelatioQ. Xiie Brahmanas and Upazuabada are not such obvious 
compilations yet on careful inspection the older^ ones wm be 
found to be nothing else. Thus the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, 
though posseesing oorusideiable coherency, is not only a colleo- 
tion oi such philosophic views as commended themselres to the 
doctors of the Taittiiija school, but is formed by the union of 
three such collections. Bach of the first two collections ends 
with a list of the teachers who banded it down and the third 
is openly called a supplement. One loi^ passage, the dialogue 
between Yftjnaralkya and his wife, is incorporated in both the 
first and the second collection. Thus our text represents the 
period when the Taittiriyas brought their philosophic thoughts 
together in a complete form, but that period was preceded by 
another In which slightly different schools oaoh had their own 
ooUeotiou and for some time before this the Tanous maums and 
dialogues must have been current separately. Since the con¬ 
versation between Yajnavall^a and Mutreyi occurs in almost 
the same form in two collections, it probably once existed as 
an independent piece. 

In Buddhist literature the composite tertiary character 
oi the Sntta Htaha is equally plm. The various Nikayas axe 
confessedly coUections oi discourses. The two older ones seem 
dominated by the desire to bring before the reader the image of 
the Buddha preaching; the Samyutta and Anguttara emphasize 
the doctrine rather than the teacher and arrange much the same 
matter under new headings. But it is clear that in whatever 
form the varioos sermons, dialogues and disserta'Uons appear, 
that form is not primary but presupposes compilers dealing with 
an oral tradition already stereotyped in language. For long 
passages such as the tract on morality and the description of 
progress in the religious life occur in several discourses and the 
^ount of matter common to different Suttas and NikayM is 
surprising. Thus nearly the whole of the long 8utta describing 
the Buddha's last days and death^ which at first sight seems 
to be a connected narrative somewhat different from other 
Suttas, is found scattered in other pEots oi the Canon. 

' Tlua ie Woo ol ths mon modwn UpMUilu^ oftu ibott irettiiM 

cpeoiiiU; mitten w antel » pkrUcuJftr d«ii7 « dootrioe. 

* Ualiip4rinibUoa sutte. Sm th» tebl* of paiMgM prefixed to Kayo 

Dtvide'i traailottoo, Z>uicffutt^Ae BtddAs, a. 72. 
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Thus our oldest texts whether Brahraaoio or Buddbiet are 
editioiu aad codificAtaODS, perhaps a>mplifioations, o{ a oonaider- 
ahly older oral teaching. They cannot be treated as personal 
dooutaente sunilar to the Koran or the Epistles of Eanl. 

The works of middle anti^iaity such as the Epics, Puranas, 
and Mahayanist sutras were also not produced by one anthoi. 
Many of them exist in more than one recension and they usually 
consist of a nucleus eoTeloped and sometimes itself af^ted by 
additions which may exceed the original matter in bulk. The 
Mahhbh&rata and Prajflip&raniitA are not books in the European 
sense: we cannot give a date or a table of contents for the first 
edition^: they each represent a body of literature whose com¬ 
position extended OTer a long period. As time goes on, history 
naturally grows clearer and literary personalitaes become more 
disrinot, yet the later Puranas are not attributed to human 
authors were susc^tible of interpolaticm even in recent 
times. Thus the story of Gene^ has been incorporated in the 
Bhayishya Purana, apparently after Protestant missionaries had 
begun to preach in India. 

The other point to which I would draw attention is the 
importance of relatively modem works, which supersede the 
older scriptures, especially in Hinduism. This phenomenon is 
oommon in many countries, for only a few books such as the 
Bh^ayad-gtt&, the Gospels a-nrf the sayings of Confucius hays 
a portion of the eternal and universal sufficient to outlast the 
wear and tear of a thousand years. Yedic literature is far ftom 
being discredited in India, though some Tantras say openly that 
it LB useless. It still has a place in ritual and is appealed to by 
reforming seote. But to see Hinduism in proper perspective we 
must xemember that from the time of the Buddha tiU now, the 
composition of religious literature in India has been almost vm- 
intermpted and that almost every century has produced works 
accepted by some sect as infallible scripture. Eor most Yish' 
nuitee the Bhagavad-g!t& is the beguming of sacred literature 
mid the Nlr&yaolya^ is also held in high eeteem: the philosophy 
of each sect is usually determined by a commentary on the 
Brahma Sutras: the Bhagavata Puiana (perhaps in a vernacular 

* MaaLUi«MtD«ijttu<of th«T»rioQ«e<iitieiuoftii»TAftyfttAdtiisUfth&7U6Q. 

tens ven pcodneed by » pro/jm fini of coUootioa *ad Uma of MaplffioMwa 

* The letter ptrt of UebSbhSnte xst 
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psrapIu:M«) and the Eamayana of Tulsi Daa are probaUy the 
faTourite reading of the laity and for devotional puipoees may 
be supplemented by a ooUeotion of hymns such as the Nam- 
ghoeha, oopiee of which actually reo^ve homage in Assam. The 
averse man^even the average priest—regards all these as 
sacred works without troubling himself with distinctaons as to 
and mrHi, and the Vedas and Upanishads are hardly 
within his bonzoru 

In respect of sacred literature Buddhism is more conseiTa< 
tire Hinduism, or to pot it another way, has been leea 
productive in the last fifteen hundred years. The Hinayanists 
are like those Protestant sects which still profess not to go 
heyond the Bible. The monks read the Abbidhamma and the 
laity the Sutbos, though perhaps both are disposed to useeztracta 
and compendluros rather than the full ancient texts. Among 
the Mahayaniets the ancient Vinaya and Nikayas exist only as 
literary curiosities. The fonner is superseded by modern 
manuals, the latter by Mahayanist Sutrss such as the Lotus and 
the Happy Land, which are however of respectable anti<;uity. 
As in India, each sect selects rather arbitrarily a few books for 
its own use, without condemning others but also without 
according to them the formal recognition receiT^ed by the Old 
and New Teetaments among Christians. 

No Asiatio country possesses so large a portion of the critical 
spirit as China. The educated Chinese, however much they may 
valerate their classics, think of then as we think of the master^ 
pieces of Greek literature, as texts which may contain wrong 
readings, interpolationa and lacunae, which owe whatever 
authority they possess to the labours of the scholars who 
collected, amused and corrected them. This attitude is to some 
extent the result of the attempt made by the First Emperor 
about 200 B.o. to destroy the classical hierature and to its 
subsequent laborious restoratioTi. At a time when the Indians 
regarded the Veda as a verbal revelation, certain and divine in 
every syllable, the Chinese were painfully recovering and re* 
piecing thrii uicient chronicles and poems from imperfect 
mazinscripts and fallible memories. The process obliged them to 
enquire at every step whether the texts which they examined 
were genuine and complete: to admit that they might be 
defective or paraphrases of a difficult original. Hence the 
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Chinese have sound prinolples of criticism unknown to the 
Hindus and in discua^g the date of an ancient work or the 
prohability of an alleged historical event they generally use 
argmnents which a European scholar can accept. 

Chinese literature has a strong ethical and political favoox 
which tempered the extravagance of imported Indian ideas. 
Meet Chinese systems assert more or less plaitJy that right 
conduct is conduct in harmony with the laws of the State and 
the Universe. 


38. MoraUtij and Will 

It is dangerous to make sweeping stateznonts about the huge 
mass of Indian literature^ but I think that most Buddhist and 
Brahmanio syetems assnzue that morality is merely a means of 
obtaining happiness^ and is not obedience to a categorical im¬ 
perative CT to the will of God. Morality is by inference raised to 
the status of a cosmic law, because evil deeds will iniallibly bring 
evil coosequenoee to the doer in this life or in another. But it 
is not commonly spoken of as such a law. The usual point of 
view is that man desires happiness and for this morality is a 
necessary though insufficient preparation. But there may be 
higher states which cannot be expressed in terms of happiness. 

The will receives more attention in European philosophy 
than in !&idian, whether Buddhist or Brahmanic, which both 
regard it not os a separate kind of activity but as a form o! 
thought. As suck it is not ne^ected in Buddhist psychology: 
will, desire and struggle are recognised os good provided their 
object is good, a point overlooked by those who accuse Buddhism 
of preaching inaction*. 

Schopenhauer’s doctrine that will is the essential fact in the 
universe and in life may appear to have analogies to Indian 
thought: it would be easy for instance to quote passages from 
the Pitakas showing that thirst, craving or desire, is the 

* Thou^ EiuopMn nllgloDA aaipbuisA nua's duty to Qod, they do oot «x* 

obsdo tb» punuit of kupplneu: WMtmijiitor Sbortor CtUdoBQ (1647), Qom- 

tiok 1, “Wliotie thool^ODd of tPOoT A. Uoa'sohiof endI 0 terrify (3^ oad 
to osjoy biio for tnas.” 

* tba Bbye DoTfdi hot brought oot cbe importaoM of tb« vfll for BoddhiM 

ethiM ia MTBni voriia S 06 J.RA.8. 189$. p. 47 oad pp. 8$1 ft See 

ftleo hUj. Nik. IS for o good exBiaple of Boddhist news ta to the ooeoMity andiDQthod 
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force which makes a-wH remakes the world. But sooh statemeuts 
must be taken as geueralizationB respecting the wotid as it is 
rather than as impljing theories of its origin, for though ia^Qid 
is a link in the chain of causation, it is not regard^ as an 
nltiinatd principle more than any other link hut U made to 
depend on feeling. The of the Ved&nca is not so muoh 

the affirmation of the will to live as the illusion that we have 
a real existence apart from Brahman, and the same may be said 
of Ahatcik&ra in the S&nkhya philosophy. It is the principle of 
egoism and individuality, but its essence is not so muoh self- 
assertion as the miskiki^ idea that this is mine, that / osn happy 
or unhappy. 

There is a queation much debated in European philosophy 
but little argued in India, namely the freedom of the will. The 
active Enropeau feeling the obligation and the difficulties of 
morality is perplexed by the doubt whether he really has the 
power to act as he wishes. This problem has not much troubled 
the Hindus and rightiy, as I think. For if the human will is 
not free, what does freedom mean? What example of freedom 
can be quoted with which to contrast the supposed uon*f reedom 
of the will? If in fact ft is from the will that our notion of 
freedom is derived, is It not unreasonable to say that the will 
is not free! Absolute freedom in the sense of something regu¬ 
lated by no laws is unthinkable. When a thing is conditioned 
by external causes it is dependent. When it is conditioned by 
internal causes which Efe port of its own nature, it is free. No 
other freedom is Imown. An Indian would say that a man’s 
nature is limited by Earma. Some minds are mcapablo of the 
higher forms of virtue a-nd wisdom, just as some bodies are 
incapable of athletic feats. But within the limits of his own 
nature a human being is free. Ihidian theology is not much 
hampered by the mad doctrine that God has predestined some 
souls to damation, nor by the idea o! Pate, except in so f^ 
as Karma is Fate, It is Fate in the sense that Karma inherited 
from a previous birth is a store of rewards and punishments 
which must be enjoyed or endured, but it differs from Fate 
because we are all the time mAlring our own karma and deter¬ 
mining the character of our next birth. 

The older Upauishads hint at a doctrine analogous to that 
of Kant, namely that man is bound and conditioned in so far as 
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be is a paxt of the world of phenomena but free in so far ae the 
self within him is Identical with the divine aeli which is the 
creator of all bonds and conditions. Thus the Eausbitt^ Upam* 
ehad* says. “He it is who causes the man whom be will lead 
upwards ffom these worlds to do good works and He it is who 
causes the man whom he will lead downwards to do evil works. 
He is the guardian of the world, He is the ruler of the world, 
He is the Lord the world and He is myself.*’ Here the last 
words destroy the apparent determinism of the iuet part of the 
sentence. And similarly the Chhndogya Upanishad says, "They 
who depart hence without having known the Self and those true 
desires, for them there is no freedom in all worlds. Hut they 
who depart hence after knowing the Self and those true desires, 
for them there is freedom in all worlds^." 

Early Buddhist literature asserts uncompromiEingly that 
every state of consoioiiBness has a cause and in one of his 
earliest discourses the Buddha argues that the Skandhas, 
including mental states, cannot be the Self because we have not 
free will to make them exactly what we choose^. But through¬ 
out bis ethical teaching it is Z think assumed that, subject to 
the law of karma, oonsoioDs action is equivalent to spontaneous 
action. Good mental states can be made to grow and bad mental 
states to decrease until the stage is reached when the saint 
knows that he is free. It may perhaps be thought that the early 
Buddhists did not realize the consequouces of applying their 
doctrine of causation to psychology and hence never faced the 
possibility of determinism. But determinism, fatalism, and the 
useleasness of etiort fonned part of the paradoxicaJ teaching of 
Makkh^ Gosala reported in the Bitakas and therefore well 
known. If neither the Jains nor the Buddhists allowed them¬ 
selves to be embarrassed by such of free will, the 

inference is that in some matters at least the Hindus had 
strong common sense and declined to accept any view which 
takes away from man the responsibility and lordship of his 
own soul. 

> KftQih. Up. IS. 8. 

^ Th» words are k&cuo&re and ftktmAcin. Up. 8.1—0. 

* 1 . S. t.g- (Dis. 2 , aijb^) would bftTo obttfT iH fitfl 

tif« 6i truth, hud bo not boon « ptrrleido. The coDMqaoni distortion of mado 
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19 . The Origin of Einl 

Tlie reader 'will hare gathered from what preceded that 
Hinduiam hae little room for the DeriL^. Buddhism heing eesen* 
tiaUy OD ethical system recognizes -the impoitanos of the Tempter 
or hUra, but still M&ra is not an evil spirit who has spoilt a good 
world. In Hinduism, whether pantheistic or polytheistic, there 
is even less disposition to persouify evil in one figure, most 
Indian religious systems are disposed to think of the imperfec¬ 
tions of the world as sufiering rather than as sin. 

Yet the existence of evil is the chief reason for the etistence 
of religion, at least of such regions as promise sslvatioc, and 
the explanaluon of evil is the chief problem of all religions and 
pbilosophiee, and the problem which they all alike are con* 
spieuously unsuccessful in solving. 1 can assign no reason for 
rejecting as untenable the idea that the ultimate re^ty may be 
a duality^a good and an evil spirit^^or oven a plurality^, but 
still it is unthinkable for me and I bdieve for most minds. If 
there are two ultimate beings, either they must be complementary 
necessary one to the other, in which case it seems to me 
more correct to describe them as two aspects of one b^g, or if 
they are ^uite separate, my mind postulates (but I do not know 
why) a third being who is the cause of them both. 

The problem of evil is not qnite the eame for Indian and 
European pantheists. The European pantheist holds that since 
God is all things or in all things, evil is only something viewed 
out of due perspective: that the world would be seen to be 
perfect, if it could be seen as a whole, or that evil will be elimi¬ 
nated in the course of development. But he cannot explain why 
the psrtfal view of the world which human beings are obliged 
to take shows the existence of obvious evil. The Hindus think 
that it is possible and better for the soul to leave the vain show 
of the world and find peace in union with God. They are there¬ 
fore not concerned to prove that the world is good, although they 
cannot explain why God allows it to exist. The XJpanishads 

‘ 3 vt ftli genenl etAtemeott kbout Elndojiu life Uabl* to •xc«|itao&*. Th« atU 
•pint Dabuha da»Qrib«d io tho UirkudoTa Forlak {oh^pt. l tad u) ooaiea nrj 
Mftt tbQ £»TiL 

' I een oadovUud tbat Ui« iumiodiatio ij a doalitj Of and that 
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oontaia som^ mTths and parable about the introduction of evil 
but they do not say that a naturally good world waa spoilt*, They 
rather imply that increasing com^ezity involves the increase of 
evil as well as of good. This is also the ground thought of the 
Agganna Sutta, the Buddhist Genesis (Dig. zzm.). 

1 thinlf that the substance of much Indian pantheism—late 
Buddhist as well as Brabm^iic—is that the world, the soul and 
God (the three terms being practically the same) have two modes 
of ezistence: one of repose and bliss, the other of struggle and 
trouble. Of these the first mode is the better and it is only by 
mistake^ that the eternal spirit adopts the latter. But both the 
mistake and tbe correction of it are being eternally repeated. 
Such a formulation of the Advoita philosophy would no doubt 
be regarded in India as wholly naorthodoz. Yet orthodoxy 
edmite that the e^tence of the world is due to tbe coexistence 
of Hiyi (illusion) with Brahman (spirit) and also statee that 
tbe cd the soul is to pass beyond Mtiyh to Brahman. If 
this is so, there is either a real duality (Brahman and M&y&) or 
else M&yA is an aspect of Brahman, but an aspect which the 
soul should transcend and avoid, and for whose ezistence no 
reason whatever is given. The more theistic forms of Indian 
religion, whether Sivaite or Vishnuite, tend to regard individual 
souls and matter as eternal. By the help of God souls can 
obtain release from matter. But here again there is no explana¬ 
tion why the soul is contaminated by matter or ignorance. 

It is clearly illogical to condemn the Infinite as bad or a 
mistake. Buddhism is perhaps sometimes open to this charge 
because on account of its ezccedingly cautious language about 
nirvana it fails to set it up ae a r^ty contrasted with the 
world of suffering. But many varieties of Indian religion do 

* S 4 . CUad. Up. V. 1. i. Bri. Sr. Up. i. d. la P&flouitrs wo de hoar of 

4 jK&aabkrtQiM or 4 fAU {rom ftnalogmu tc tbe fallmAaiaCbYietiaa 

tbeelogp. Seals bere lutwellr oiUicoited koowledsie bat ibis seme nesoa 
bec«nM bnited and obeourw^ 10 that religion is nucooBMy to ebor the eoiil the 
ri gh t Here tbe grooDd idea seetas to be aot th*t »nr dtTil hss epoili the vorid 

bat tbet igoonnee i» oeceeeerj fet the world proceea, for othervise TT^Mlh^n«^ vonld 
be erte with Qed eod there voold be woild. See Sohradsr, inimd. <0 Me PiUat- 
rdira, pp. 78 end 88 . 

* The Seupetbe Bribssite bee 4 oorious legend (s. 1. a $ ff.) la which the 

Creator 4dinite that be roads aril ipirlto bp 4ad emitee them. In the 
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emphatacdUj point to the infini te reality hehmd and heyond 
M&y&. It is only M&y& which ia aaBat»sfactory because it is 
partial. 

Another attempt to make the XTrdverse intelligible regards 
it as an eternal rhythm playing pulsing outwards from spirit 
to matter (pravritti) and then backwards and inwards from 
matter to spirit (nirrTitti). This idea seems implied by Sankara's 
view that creation is simlUr to the sportire impulses exuberant 
youth and the Bbagavad-g!t& is familiar with pravriui and 
mrvriRt, but the double character of the rhythm is emphasized 
most clearly in S&kta treatises. Ordinary Hinduism concen¬ 
trates its attenrion on the process of liberation and return to 
Brahman, but the Tantras recognise and consecrate both mo^e- 
ments, the outward throbbing streanx of energy and enjoyment 
(bhukri) and the calm retiuning dow of liberarion and peace. 
Both are happiness, but the vrise understand that the active 
outward movement is right and happy only up to a certain point 
and under certain restrictions. 

That great poet Tulsi Das hints at an explanation of the 
creation or of God's expansion of himself which will perhaps 
commend itself to Europeans more than most rndittn ideas, 
namely that the bliss enjoyed by God the souls whom he 
loves is greater th^ the bliss of solitary divinity^. 


20. OAurc^ and State 

1 will now turn to another point, namely the relations of 
Church and State. These are simplest in Buddhism, which 
teaches that the truth U one, that all men ought to follow it and 
that all good Iriugs should honour and encourage it. This is also 
the Christian p<£ition but Buddhism has almost always been 
tolerant and has hardly ever countenanced the doctrine that 

' Ho doM aot **7 tbia expmai/ Mid iC nqoim oanful itatemaDt is Indis 
wli«r* ii ift beU »eroQgly tbM Q«d teing p«7feirt cssnot add to bis bliss or par* 
fsctioo by oteaUng asTtbing, Oomparo Daota, Pora/lito, Zttc 19—IS: 

Kon pot aTsr a s4 di bssa acqoisto. 
cb’ esMt non pa9. laa iMrobi soo splsDdera 
poboeaaiiiiJaadcadodjt! rabMsto. 

Iji tus. sCorsita di tempo faore, 
faor d* ogni altro compreoder, eome i idae^os, 

•* apsrss Id osori aisor T ateno amon. 
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error shoold fee supprewed fey forced. Buddfeism doee not clAun 
to cover the whole field of religion ee understood in Bnrope; if 
people like to propitiate spiiito in the hope of ofeiairdng wealth 
and crops, it permits them to do «o. In Japan and Tibet 
Buddhism has played a more secular role than in other countries, 
analogous to the struggled of the medieval Eoicpean church 
for temporal authority. In Japan the great monaatenes very 
nearly became the chief milita^ as well as the chief politioal 
power and this danger was averted only by the destruction of 
Hieizan and other large establishments in the sixteenth century. 
What was prevented in Japan did actually happen in Tibet, for 
the monasteries became stronger than any of the competing 
secular factions and the principal sect set up an ecclesiastical 
government singularly like the Papacy. In southern countries, 
such as Burma and Ceylon, Buddhism made no attempt to 
interfere in politics. This aloofness is partaoularly remarkable in 
ffiem and Oamboja, where state festivals are usually conduct^ 
by Brahmans not fey Buddhist ecclesiastics. In Siam, as 
formerly in Burma, the king feemg a Buddhist is in some ways 
the head of the Church. He may reform lax discipline or in¬ 
correct observances, but apparently not of bis own authority 
but merely as an exscutave power enforcing the opinion of the 
higher clergy. 

Buddhism and Hinduism both have the idea that the monk 
or priest is a person who in virtue of ordination or birth lives 
on a higher level than others. He may teach and do good but 
irrespective of that it is the duty of the laity to support the 
priesthood. This doctrine is preached by Hinduism in a stronger 
form than by Buddhism. The intellectual superiority of the 
Brahmans as a caste was sufficiently real to ensure its acceptance 
and in politics they had the good sense to mle by serving, to be 
miiusters not kings. In theory and to a considerable extent 
In practice, the Biahmans and their gods are not an waperium 
in imperio but an imperitim swpfsr imperium. The position was 
poaaible only because, unlike the Papacy and unlike the Lamas 
of Tibet, they had no Pope and no hierarchy. They produced no 
h'Beckets or Hildebrands and no Inquisition. They did not 
quarrel with science but monopolised it. 

In India kings are expected to maintain the priesthood and 

> Th» hl>toi 7 of Jepaa eah oSm toiM oiMptiMa 
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the temples yet Hindniam rarely aaeumes the form of a state 
religion^ nor does It adinit> as state religions generally baxe to 
admit, tbat tbe secular arm has a co-ordinate jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical matters. Yet it affects erery departoent of social 
life and a Hindu 'who hteahs with it loses bis social status. 
Hindu deities are rarely tribal gode like Athene of Athens or 
the gods of Mr KipHng and the German Emperor. There are 
thousands of shrines specially isToured by a divine presence but 
the worshippers think of tbat presence not as the protector of a 
race or city but as a special manifestation of a universal though 
often invisible power. The conquests of Mohammedans and 
Christians are not interpreted as mealing tbat the gods of 
Hinduism have succumbed to alien deities. 

The views prevalent in China and Japan as to the relations 
of Church State are almost the antip^es of those described. 
In those countries it is ths hardly dissembled theory of the ofhciaJ 
world that religion is a department of govomment and that there 
should be regulations lor gods and worship, just as there 
for ministers and etiqiiette. If we say that religion is identiffed 
with the government in Tibet snd forms an imperium super 
mperium in India, we may compare its position in the Far East 
to native states under British rule. There is no interference 
with creeds provided they respect ethical and social conventions: 
interesting doctrines and rites are appreciated: the Government 
accepts and rewards the loyal co-operation of the Buddhist and 
Taoist prieethooda but maintains the right to restrict their 
activi^ should it take a wrong political tuiii or shonld an exoes- 
sive increase in the number of monks seem a public danger. The 
Chinese Imperial Government sooceesfully cldmed the strangest 
powers of eoolesiastioal discipline, since it promoted snd degraded 
not only priests but deities. In both China snd Japan there has 
often been a strong current of feeling in the official classes 
against Buddhism but on the other hand it often had the support 
of both emperors and people, and princes not infrequently joined 
the clergy, especially when it was desirable for them to live in 
retirement. Confuoianism and Shintoism, which are ethical and 
ceremonial rather than doctrinal, have been in the past to some 
extent a law to the govemmente of China and Japan, or more 
accurately an aspect of those govenunenta. But for many con* 

' Tbat* tn axMptiooa, anojaat CuBboji, tbs Sikba ftod the U4nttlkM. 
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tunes Far Eastern statesmen have rarely regarded Buddhism 
and Taoism as more than interesting and legitimate activities, 
to he encouraged and regulated like educational and scientidc 
institutions. 


21 . Pvhlic Woiship and Ceremonial 

In no point dnee differ from western lel^ons more 

than in its publio worship and, in spite of much that is striking 
and interesting, the comparison is not to the advantage of India. 
It is true that temple worship is not so important for the Hindus 
as Chniob services are for the Christian. They set more store on 
home ceremonies and on contemplation. 8till the temples of 
Lidia are so numerous, so conspicuous and so crowded that the 
religion which maintains them must to some extent be judged 
by then. 

At any rate they avoid the faults of public worship in the 
west. The practice of arranging the congregation in seats for 
which they pay seems to me more irreligious than the slovenU* 
ness of the heathen and makes the whole performance resemble 
a very dull concert. 

Protestant services are In the main modelled on the ritual of 
the synagogue. They are meetings of the laity at which the 
aoriptures are read, prayers oBered, sermons preached and 
benedictions pronounced. The clergy play a principal but not 
exolusiTe part. The rites of the Boman and Eastern Churches 
have bonowed much from pagan ceremonial hut stiU they have 
not wholly departed from the traditions of the synagogue. These 
have also served as a model for Mohammedan ritual which differs 
from the Jewish in little hut its almost militazy regularity. 

But with all this the ordinary ritual of Hindu temples^ has 
nothing in common. It derives from another origin and follows 
other lines. The temple is regarded as the court of a prince and 
the daily ceremonies ore the attendance of his courtiers on. him. 
He must be awakened, fed, amused and finally put to bed. This 
conception of ritual prevailed in Egypt but in India there is no 

> Boi tber* kro oiter iinds of wonliip, vooh ai th« old Vedic itCTiflw* whioh 
AM ctiO oocMiooallr perfoTis»d, aad tiie oSorlast (heme) etiU in wa* 

tAwpka Tber* uo clvo MnCno o«reiMQiM 4Dd is Aiwm the public wonhip of 
VifhDuM bw probftbly bMn mdaeaeod by rituftl of Iaku in nai g bbfui ring 
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traod of it in Vedic litersture &nd perhaps it did not oome into 
fashion until Gupta times. Although the laity may be present 
and salute the god, such worship cannot be called congregational. 
Yet in other ways a Hindu temple may provide as much popular 
worship as a hVonconformist ohap^ In the corridors will 
generally be found readers surrounded by an attentive crowd to 
whom they recite expound the Mahabharata or some other 
saored text. At festivals and times of pilgrimage the precincts 
are thronged by a orowd of worshippers the like of which is 
hardly to be seen in Europe, worshippers not only devout but 
fired with an enthusiaein which bursts into a mighty choms of 
welcome when the image of the god is brought forth from the 
inner shrine. 

The earlier fonns of Buddhist ceremonial are of the syna¬ 
gogue type (though in no way derived from Jewish sources) fc^, 
though there is no prayer, they consist chiefiy of confession, 
preaching and reading scriptures. But this p uritanic severity 
could not be popular and the veneration of images and relics was 
soon added to the ritual. The former was adopted by Buddhism 
earlier than by the Brahmans. The \ atter, thoi^h a conspicuous 
feature of Buddhism in all lands, is almost unknown to Hindu¬ 
ism. In their later developments Buddhist and Christian 
ceremonies show an extraordinary resemblance due in my opinion 
chiefiy to convergence, though I do not entirely exclude mutual 
influence. Both Buddhism and Roman Catholicism accepted 
pag^ ritual with soioe reservations and refinements. The wor¬ 
ship has for ite object an im^e or s shrine containing a relio 
which is placed in a conspicuous position at the end of the hall 
of worships. Animal sacrifices are rejected but ofierings of 
flowers, lights and incense ore permitted, oa well as the singing 
of hymns. It is not altogether strange if Buddhist and Catholic 
ritu^ starting from the same elements ended by producli^ 
similar soenio effects. 

Yet though the scenic effect may be similar, there is often a 
difference in the nature of the rite. Direct invocations are not 
wanting in Tibetan and Far Eastern Buddhism but many 
services consist not of prayers but of the recitation of scriptnre 

I Thii poatloD U of iaportAnoe u tendiog to prodooe o timlbr 
moaC of nUgioui p«r*ph«cQOliA. TbQ duikn^ dioapps%n wb«a BuddhiU conoonioi 
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by which merib is acquired. This merit is then formally trane- 
ferred by the offioiants to some special object, such ae the peace 
of the d^ or the prosperity of a lieing suppliant. 

The later phases of both Hinduism and Buddhism are per¬ 
meated by what is oalled Tantrism^ that is to say the endeavour 
to attain spiritual ends by ritnal acts suoh as gestures and the 
repetition of foiznohe, These expedients ars dangerous and may 
become puerile, but those who ridicule them often forgot that 
they may be termed sacramental with as muoh propriety as 
magioal and arc in fact based on the same theory as the sacra¬ 
ments of the Catholic Church. When a ohHd is made eligible 
for salvation by sprinkling with water, by the sign of the cross 
and by the mantra "In the Name of the Fatlier," etc., or when 
the divine spirit is localized in bread and wine and worshipped, 
these rites are closely analogous to tan trio ceremonial. 

The BuddluSt temples of the Far Bast tie iu original inten¬ 
tion copies of Indian edihees and in the larger establishments 
there is a dally routine of services performed by resident monks. 
But the management of religious foundations in these countries 
has been muoh influenced by old pagan usages as to temples and 
worship which show an interesting resemblance to the customs 
of olaasloal antiquity but have little in common with Buddhist 
or Gbrifitian ideas. A Chinese municipal temple is a publlo 
building dedicated to a spirit or depart^ worthy. If sacrifices 
are offered in it, they are not likely to take place more than 
three or four times a year. Private persons may go there to 
obtain luck by burning a little incense or still more frequently 
to divine the future: public meetings and theatrical p^orm- 
ances may be held there, but anything like a congregational 
service is rare. Just so in ancient Borne a temple might be 
used for a meeting of the Senate or for f uueral games. 


22 . TM Wc/rMp of iht BeprodueUw Forces 

One aspect of Indian religions is so singnlar that it demands 
notice, although it is difficult to discuss. I mean the worship 
of the generative forces. The cult of a god, or more often of a 
goddess, who personifies the reproductive and also the destnio- 


' a« flipUUMd BlwKben, 1 tew • duUfictlOD betw««a T*atri*m uid SSbtua. 
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Uve pcnrers of oature (for it not only in India that the two 
actiTitiea aro ston to akin) existed in many conntries. It was 
prominent in Babylonia and Asia Minor, lees prominent but still 
distinctly present in Bgypt and in many oasee was accompanied 
by hysterical immoral rites, by mutilations of the body and 
offerings of blood. Bnt in most coirntries such deities and rites 
are a matter of anoient history: they decayed as clTllisation 
grew: in China andJapan, as formerly in Greece and Borne, they 
are not an important constitnent of religion. It is only in India 
and to some extent in Tibet, which has been inffuenced by India, 
that they hare remained unabashed until modem times. 

If it is right to regard with veneration the great forces of 
natoie, fire, sim and water, a similar feeling towards the rspro* 
ductive force cannot be unph£o8ophlc or immoral. Nor does the 
idea that the supreme deity is a mother rather than a father, 
though startling, contain anything unseemly. Yet it Is an un¬ 
doubted fact that all the great religioiiB except Hinduism, though 
they may admit a Goddess of Mercy—Kuan*yin or the Madonna 
—agree in rejeotiz^ essentially sexual deities. Modem Europe 
is probably prudish to excess, but the general practice of man¬ 
kind testifies that words and sots too nearly connected with 
sexual things cannot be safely permitted in the temple. This 
remark would indeed be superfiuoas were it not that many 
millions of our Hindu fellow-dtizens are of a contrary opinion. 

Such praetdees prevail ebiefiy among the Skktihs in Bengal 
and Assam but similar lioenceis permitted (though the theoretical 
Justification and theological setting are different) in some 
Vlshnuite sects. Both are reprobat^ by the majohty of re¬ 
spectable Hindus, but both find educated and able apologists. 
And though it may be admitted that worship of the Unga 
exist without bad effects, moral or int^ectual, yet I think that 
these effects make themselves felt so soon as a sect becomes 
distinotiy erotio. Anyone who visits two such different localities 
as Kamakhya in Assam and Gokul near Muttra must be struck 
with the total absence in the shrines of anything that can be 
called beautiful, solemn or even terrible. The general impiesaon 
is of something diseased, unclean and undignified. The figure 
of the Great Goddess of life and death might have fired^ the 

’ It do«a not Msm to m» to hsvo moch i&fpintton M RcMotti in bis 
A^arit SjfnatA 
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invention of artista but as a matter of faot her worship has 
paralyzed their .hands and brains. 

Not can I give muoh praise to the Tantras as literature^. 
It is true that, as some authors point out, they oontain fine 
sayings about God and the soul. But in India such things form 
p«t of the oommon literary stock and do not entitle the author 
to the praise whioh he would win elsewhere, unless his language 
or thoughts show originality. Such origiaality I have uot found 
in those Tantras which are aooessible. The magical and erotic 
parts may have the melancholy distinction of being unlike other 
works but the philosophical and theologiool sections could have 
been produced by any Hindu who hod studied those branohee 
of Indian literature. 


23. Hinduism, in Practics 

After reviewing the oharaoteristics of a religion it is natural 
to aak what is its effect on those who profess it. Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam offer materials for answering such a 
question, sinoe they are not racial religions. In historioal times 
they have been accepted by peoples who did not profess them 
previously and we can estimate the consequonoes of such changes. 
But Hinduism has racial or geographical limits. It proselytises, 
but hardly outside the Indun area: it is diffloult to distinguish 
it from Indian custom, as the gospel is distinguished from the 
practice of Europe: it is suporffuous to enquire vhat would be 
its effeot on other countries, since it shows no desire to impose 
itself on them and they none to accept it. It is, like Sliinto is 
Japan, not a religion which has moulded the national oharaoter 
but the saticmal character finding ezpreesioo in religion. Shinto 
and Bindniwn are also alike in perpetuating anorent beliefs and 
praotices which seem anachronisms but otherwise they are very 
different, for many races and languages have contributed their 
thoughts and hopes to the ocean of Kind ii ism end they all had 
an interest in speculation and mysticism unknown to the 
Japanese. 

The fact that Hinduism is something larger and more 
comprehensive than what we call a religioQ is one reason why 
it contains much of dubious moral v^ue. It is analogous not to 

1 But ifi }o«ttoo to tb* TtctrM ic ibould bs iQ«QtioD»d tbftt Um ldftbi.Dir*Ao* 
Tft&tt*, & 79, probiUtt tbfl bnraiag ol widows. 
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Cbristiaiut^ but to European dTilization wbiob produces side 
hy side philauthropj and the horrors of war, or to eoienoe which 
has giTOQ us the blessmga of sur^iy the curse of esplosit^. 
There is a deep'rooted idea in India that a man’s daily life 
must be acoompanied hy religious obseiranoes A.ni4 regulated by 
a religious code, by no means of uoiversal application but still 
suitable to his particular class. An immoral occupation seed 
not be irreligious: it simply requires gods of a special character. 
Hence we find Thugs killing and robbing their victims in the 
name of Kali. But though the Hindu is not at ease unless his 
customs are sanctioned by his religion, yet religion In the wider 
sense is not bound hy custom, for the founders of m^y sects 
have declared that before God there is no caste. A Hindu may 
devote him.self to religiCD and abandon the world with all its 
conventions, but if like most men he prefers to lire in the world, 
it is his duty to follow the customs usages sanctioned for his 
class and occupation. Thus as Sister Nive«^ta has shown in her 
beautiful writings, cooking, washing and all the humble round 
of domestic life become one long ritual of puridoation and prayer 
in which the entertainment of a guest stands out as a great 
saoiifice. But though rdigion may thus give beauty and hoUnes 
to common things, yet inasmuch as it sanctifies what it finds 
rather than prescribe what should he, it most bear the blame 
for foolish and even injiuious customs. Child marriages have 
nothing to do with the creed of Hinduism, yet many Hindus, 
especially Hindu women, would feel it irreligious, as well as a 
BOtial di^aoe, to let a daughter become adult without being 
married. 

A comparison of Indian Mohammedans and Hindus suggeets 
that the former are more warlike and robust, the latter more 
intellectnsJ and ingenious. Tire fact that some Mohammedans 
belong to hardy tribes of invaders must ho taken into aocount 
bat Islam deserves the credit of having introduced a simple and 
fairly healthy rule of life which does not allow every caste to 
msiU its own observances into a divine law. Yet it would seem 
that the medical and sanitary miss of Hinduism deserve less 
abuse than they generally receive. Cc^. King, Sanitary Com* 
migd nnftr of the Madras Bresidenoy, is quoted as saju^ in a 
lecture^: “The Institutes of Vishnu and the Laws of Mann dt 


‘ Sm AiiaUe Btviw, Jvlf, 1919, p- 93. 
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in escoUently with the bacteriology, paraatology and applied 
hygiene of the West. The hygiene of food and water, private 
and pablio eonservauoy, disease snppreasioo and prevention, are 
all carefully dealt with.” 

Hinduism certainly has proved marvellously stimulating 
to the intellect or^—shall we put it the other wayl^is the 
product of profoimd, acute, and restless minds. It cannot bo 
Justly accused of being enervating or raelanoboly, for many 
Hindu states were vigorous and warlike^ and the accounts of 
early travellers indioate that in pre-mohammodan days the 
people were humane, civilized and contented. It created an 
original and spiritual art, for Indian art, more than any other, 
is the direct product of religion and not merely inspired by It. 
In agee when original talent is rare this close relation has dis¬ 
advantages for it tends to make aU art symbolic and conventional. 
An nrUat must not represent a deity in the way that he thinks 
most effective: the proportions, attitude and ornaments are all 
prescribed, not because they suit a picture or statue but because 
they mean something. 

Indian literature is also direotly related to religion. Ito 
extent is well*nigh immeasurable. 1 will not alarm the reader 
with statistics oi the theological and metaphysioal treatises 
which it contains. A little of suob goes a long way even when 
they are dret*rate, but India may at least boast of having more 
theological works which, if considered as intelleotual productions, 
must he placed in the first class than Europe. Nor are religious 
writings of a more human type absent—the language of heart 
to heart and of the heart to Ocd. The Kamayana of Tulsi Das 
and the Tiruvw^agam are extolled by Qro&se, Grierson and Pope 
(all of them Chiisrians, I believe) as not only masterpieces of 
bteratore but as noble expressioDs of pure devotion, and the 
poems oi Kabir and Tukaram, if less considerable as literary 
efforts, show the same spiritual <^uality. Indian poetry, even 
when nominally secular, is perhaps too much under religious 
inff uence to suit our taste and the long didactic and philosophic 
harangues which interrupt the action of the Mahabhuata seem 
to us inartistic, yet to those who take the pains to familiarize 
themselves with what at first is strange, the Mahabbarata is, I 
think, a greater poem than the IIM. It should not 2>e regarded 
* the Uftnihti 4nd stftta* of RikjputeAA. 
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as an epio distended and intezrupted by interpolated semons 
but aa the scripture of the warrior caste, which sees in the 
soidier’s Bfe a form of religion. 

1 have touched in several places on the defects of Hinduism. 
They are due partly to its sanction of customs which have no 
necesa^ oonneotiou with it and partly to its estravagance, 
which in the service of the gods sees no barriers of morality or 
humanity. But suttee, human sacrifices and orgies strike the 
imagination and assume an importance which they have not and 
never had for Hinduism as a whole. If Hinduism were really 
bad, so many great thoughts, so many good lives could not have 
grown up in its atmosphere. More than any other religion it is 
a quest truth and sot a creed, which must necessarily become 
antiquated: it admits the possibility of new eoripturee, new 
incamatLooB, new institutions. It has no quarrel with knowledge 
or speculation: perhaps it excludes materialists, because they 
have no common ground with religion, but it tolerates even the 
S&nkhya philosophy which has nothing to a^ about God or 
worship. It is truly dynamic and in the pest whenever it has 
seemed in danger of withering it has never failed to bnd with 
new life and put forth new flowers. 

More thwa other religions, Hindmsm appeals to the soul’s 
immediate knowledge and experience of God. It has sacred 
books innumerable but they agree in little but this, that the 
soul can cotEie into contact $Sid intimacy with its God, what* 
ever name he given him and even If he be superpersonal. The 
possibility and truth of this experience is hardly questioned in. 

and the task of religion is to bring it about, not to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of tribes and states but to effect the enlighten- 
m^t and asdvation of souls. 

The love of the Hindus for every form of argument and 
philosophizing is well known bat it is happily count^balanced 
by another tendency. Instmct and religion both bring them into 
close sympathy with nature. India la in the main an agricultoral 
country^ and noarly three-quarters of the population are villagers 
whose life is bound up mth the welfare of plants and animals 
and lies at the mercy of rivers that overflow or ddee that 
withhold the rain. To such people uature-mytbs and sacred 

* A«M4ittstoth»oauuo{ IdlloO lMatli»ii72p<re«&L<if the^opiileitioiibvv 
liy ftgriCDtCQxe. 
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aoiraals appeal with a force that Europeans rarely understand. 
The parrots that perch on the pinnacles of the t^ple and the 
oxen that rest in the shade of its courts are not intruders but 
humble brothers of tnankind, who may also be the messengers 
of the gods. 


24. Buddhism in Practice 

As 1 said aboTO» it is easier to estimate the effects of 
Buddhism of Hinduism, for its history is the olironiole of 
a great missionary enterprise and there are abimdant materials 
for studying tho results of its diffusion. 

Even its adTersaries must admit that it has many excellent 
qualities. It preaches morality and charity and was the first 
religion to proclaim to the world'^ot to a caste ox oountiy^ 
that these are the foundation of that lisw which if kept brings 
happiness. It civilized many nations, for instance the Tibetans 
and Mongols. It has practised toleration and true unworldli- 
ness, if not without any exception^ at least far more generally 
than any other great religion. It haa directly encouraged art 
and Uteraturo and« so far as I know, has never opposed the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge. But two ohargsa may be brought against 
it which deserve consideration, Pirst that its pessimistic 
doctrines and monastic institutions aret if fudged by ordinary 
standards, bod for the welfare of e nation: second that more 
than any other religion it is lieblo to become corrupt. 

Tn aU Buddhist lands, thougli good laymen are promised the 
blessings oi religion, the monastic and contemplative life is held 
up as the ideal. In Christendom, this Ideal is rejected by 
Protoatonts and for the Koman and Oriental Ohurcbes it is only 
one among others. Hence every one’s judgment of Buddhism 
must in a largo measure depend on what ho thinks oi this ideal. 
Monks are not of this world therefore the world hatetb 

* I1)» ohlof «xe«pUMU UQ: tli» Tlbotan «bni^ 1 m and holdt 

pow«r b^poJiUoal mathoda. It ii mi »iM)t ptfAll*! to iho PftpM/. but it hM nsvw 
bunt paopla. (4) la medi«t4lJ*pMi Uw gnat vocMtariM bMMSA forUdad oaatioa 
with iMdft Kid troojM oi tbeir own. They fougbt oao notbar Mid ir»r« % mAa*o» 
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pwrod eithar ia etcent or erusltf with elu lu^oUtlOQ. (o) Id Chiaa Boddbiaia wm 
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them. If they keep to themaelvee, they &re called lasy and 
ueelees. If they take part in secular matters, they meet with 
even eevetet ciiticism. Yet can any one doubt that what is 
most needed in the present is mote people who have leisure 
and ability to think? 

Whate^r sTil la said of Buddhist monks is also said of 
Mt Athoe and similar Christian establishments. I am far from 
saying that this depredaison of the cloistered life is just in either 
case but any impartial critic of monastic institutions must admit 
that tbeix virtues avoid publicity and their faults attract atten¬ 
tion. In all oountiiee a large percentage of monks are indolent: 
it is the temptation which besets all but the elect. Yet the 
Buddhist ideal of the man who has renounced the world leaves 
no place for slackness, nor I think does the Christian. Baddhist 
mn nlcB sTe men of higher aspirations than others: they try to 
make themselves supermen by cultivating not the forcefxil and 
domineering part of their uatoro hut the gentle, charitable uid 
intelligent part. The laity treat them with the greatest respect 
prcvided that they eet an example of a life better than most 
men can Hve. A monastic system of this kind is found in Burma. 
1 do not mean that it is not found in other Buddhist l^ds, bnt 
I cite an instance which I have seen myself and which baa 
impreased most observers favcorably. 

The Bnrmeee monks are not far from the ideal of Gotama, 
yet perhaps by adhering somewhat strictly to the letter of his 
law they have lost something of the freedom which be contem¬ 
plated. In his time there were no hooks: the mind found 
exercise and kno^edge in conversarion. A monastery was not a 
permanent residence, except during the rainy season, but merely 
a h^tir^'plaoe for the brethren who were habitually wanderece, 
conrinuahy hearing and sedng something new. Heimits and 
soUt^ dwellers in the foreets were not unknown hut assuredly 
the majority of the hrethren had no intention of secluding them¬ 
selves from the intellectual life of the age. What would Gotama 
have done had he lived some hundreds or thousands of years 
later? 1 see no reason to donbt that he would have encouraged 
the study of literature and science. He would probably have 
praised ^ art which expresses noble and spiritual ideas, while 
misdoubting repiesentationB of sensuous beauty. 

The second criticism—that Buddhists are prone to conupt 
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tbeli faith—is just, for their courteons acquiescence in other 
oreede enfeebJes and denaturalizes their om. In Annam, Korea 
and eoine |«rte of China though there are temples and priests 
more or less deeerWng the name of Buddhist, there is no idea that 
Buddhism is a disrinot religion or mode of life. Such statements 
as that the real religion of the Burmese is not Buddhism but 
animism are, I think, incorrect, hut even the Bnimese axe 
dangerously tolerant. 

This voakness is not due to auy positive defect, since 
Buddhism provides for those who lead tlie higher lifo a strenuous 
ounicnliim and for the laity a system of morality based on 
rational grounds and differing little from the standard accepted 
in both Europe and CMia, except that it emphasizes the duties 
of mankind to anlzoals. The weakness comes from the absence 
of any command against snpentitlous rites and beliefs. When 
the cardinal principles of Buddhism are held strongly these 
accessoriee do not matter, but the time comes when the creeper 
which was once an ornament grows into the walls of the shrine 
and splits the masonry. The faults of western rdigions are 
mainly faults of self-assertion—such ae the Inquiairion and 
oppoeitioii to science. The faults of Indian religions axe mmnly 
tolerance of what does not belong to them and sometimes of 
what is not only iot&ga to them but bad in itself. 

Buddhism has been both praised and blamed as a relig^n 
which acknowledges neither God nor the sonl^ and its acceptance 
in ite later phases of the supernatural has been regarded as 
proving the human miad's natural need of theism. But it is 
rather an illustration of that craving for personal though super¬ 
human help which makes Roman Catholics supplement theism 
with the worship of saints. 

* 8«« inf no» Eizxley'* «tjODiig d^fiaitim o! Beddhism in hit Romatut 
LtUurtt ISOd. A tyfa wbiob ksovt ng Ogd In thg wMtsn mom; whioh deniet 
I toul to (naa; whioh ooaatt b«Bgf ip inagrUUt; a biuidgr and th» hgp» gf 
i% A u: rgfotM no; eiSoasy to praxw wd which bids mea look to 

pgChiqg but thgir gwp gftortt fgt MlrMioa: which io its grigiaal ptffiCy lm«w boUuo^ 
o{ vgwi of*ob«^ 0 Qce «i)d norer sought tbo 4id of the geoaUc em: ;9t epnftd orer 
ft copndaiwble looiet; gi the old world with mKreHotu npidity is ■tfll with 
whoterer boee adaiixtun of toretgn Mpextutlone the donaLunt oreed of i laige 
tiaotioQ of aeoldnd." Bst eome of this ia too etfoo^lj phmed. Svij Boddhfsm 
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* men had not sttsloed to that ptsne and me hound to bo rehon nmewhen, it 
did act ^uestloQ thsi hU oatml danre to be lebora ia heavoa wti eight proper. 
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On the whole it is ooirect to eay thAt Buddhim (except 
perhaps in Teiy ezceptiona! eeots) has always tahen and still 
takes a point of Tiew which has little in oommon with Buropean 
theUm. The world is not thought of as the handiwork of a divine 
personality nor the moral law as his will. The fact that religion 
oact eoat without these ideas is of capital importance*. But any 
statements implying that Buddhism diToroee moralify from the 
doctrine of immortality may be misunderstood for it teaches that 
just as an old man may suSer for the follies of his youth, so 
faults committed in one He may he punisbed in another. 
Rewards and punishments in another world were part of the 
creed of Asoka and tradition represents the missionaries who 
concerted Ceylon as using this simple arguments It would not 
however be true to eay that Buddhism makes the valne of 
morality contingent on another world. The life of an Arhat 
which includes the strictest morality is commended on its own 
account as the best and happiest existence. 

European assertions about Buddhism often imply that it 
sets up as an ideal and goal either annihilation or some condition 
of dreamy bliss. Modem Buddhista who mostly neglect Nirvana 
as something beyond th^ powers, just aa the ordinary CSuistian 
does not say that be hopes to become a e^uot, lose much of the 
Master’s teaching but do it less injustice than such misrepre¬ 
sentations. The Buddha did not describe Nirvana as something 
to he won after death, but as a state of happiness attainable 
in this life by strenuous endeavoui-*-a state of perfect peace 
but compatible with energy, as his own example showed. 


25 . Interest of Indian Thought for Europe 

We are now in a better petition to answer the question asked 
at the b^inning of this introdnotion, Is Indian thonght of value 
or at leaet of interest for Europe t 

i m^f of oonno bo tbst Eud<lbiftm is « rellsioo. la tlu< co m o o Uo n 

I01D6 KiQMks of B£r Bndloy ore intorMtioj^ "Tlu dootnao Uiai tliar* onr i ft t be 
a nbgioa nitboat ft pononiJ u tc mjr mi&d «tirel7 fftlae'* (£Mdy« on TmA 
and B*aliSf, p. 4S2). “ I oftoaot ftccepi • penoAftI G<A u dkS ultimftte tratb ” {i^ 449). 
*'Tb»rft ftio fflv greeter rMpoaftibiJitiw »Ueb h aiftn eta Uke ob huofteU (ban to 
hftvft prodftimeC at tnsa hutted thAt without vsunontiiej til reUgim • oheat, 
til aortiity • fttif-decepUca” [Appnaranu and SnaUip, p. 610 ), 
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Let me ccmfess tbftt 1 caJinot share the oonfidenoe in the 
Buperioritj cif Euiopeane and their vaje vhiob is prevalent in 
the west. Whatever viev we tahe oi the lighte and wrongs of 
the reoent war, it is clearly absurd for Europe as a whole to 
pose in the presence of such doings as a qualified instructor in 
humanity and civilization. Many of those who are proudest of 
our fancied superiority escape when the chance offers from 
western civilization and seek distraction in exploration, and 
many who have spent their lives among what they consider 
inferior races are uneasy when they retire end settle at home. 
In fact European oivihzaiion is not satisfying and Asia can stall 
offer something more attiactive to many who are far from 
Asiaric in spirit. Yet though most who have paid even a passing 
visit to the East feel its ebann, the history, art and literature 
of Aria are still treated with ignorant indifference in cultured 
drclea—an ignorance and indifference which are extraordinaiy 
in EogUshmen who have so close a connection with India and 
devote a disproportionate part of their education to ancient 
Greece and Rome, I have heard a professor of history in an 
English imiversity say that he thought the histoiy of India began 
with the advent of ^e British and that he did not know that 
China had any history at all. And Matthew Arnold in speaking 
of Indian thought* hardly escaped meriting his own favourite 
epithets of condemnation, Philistine and sau^reai^. 

Europeans sometimes mention it as an amazing and almost 
ridiculous circumstance that an educated Chineed can belong to 
three religions, Confudaniam, Taoism and Buddhism. But I 
find this attitude of mind eminently sensible. Confucianism is 
an admirable religion for State ceremonies and OoUege chapels. 
By attending its occasional rites one shows a decent respect for 
Heaven and Providence a-'nd commits oneself to nothing, Ar>d 
though a rigid Coniucianist may have the contempt of a scholar 
and statesman for popular ideas, yet the most devout Buddhist 
aiid Taoist can conform to Confucianism without scruple, where¬ 
as many who have attended an English coronation service must 
have wondered at the language which they seemed to approve of 
by their presence. And in China if you wish to water the aridity 
of Confudanism, yon can find in Buddhism or Taoism whatever 
you wmit la the way of emotion or philosophy and you wUl not 

^ Suafi4 in CriNc*«i)i, Seoood Mritt, 
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be accused of ohaagiug your religion because you tbis 
refreebment. Tbia temper is not good for creating new and 
profound religious thought, but it is good for sampling and 
appreda^g the 'Warletiee of religious expeiience" which ofer 
their leeults as guides for this and other livee. 

For religion is syfitematised religious experience and this 
experience depends on temperament. There oan therefore be no 
one religion in the European sense and it is one of the Hindus’ 
many merite that they recognize this. Some people ask of 
religion forgiTonesa for their sins, others communion with the 
divine: most want health and wealth, many crave for an eX' 
pluiation of life and death. Ia<^an religion accommodates itself 
to these various needs. Nothing is more surprising than the 
variety of its phases except the underlying Tinity. 

This power of varying in sympathetic reeponse to the needs 
of many minda &nd growing in harmony with the outlook of 
successive ages, is a contrast to the pretended qtiod iemper, quod 
ubiqw, quod ab omnihue* of Western Churches, for in view of 
their difierences and mutu^ hostality it can only be called 
a pretence. Indians recognize that only the greatest and 
simplest religious questions can be asked now in the same 
words that came to the lips more than two thousand years ago 
and even if the questions are the s^e, the answers of the 
thoughtfui are stall as widely divergent as the pronouncements 
of the Buddha and the Brahmans. Bat nearly all the proposi¬ 
tions contained in a European creed involve matters of history 
or sciaoce whioh are obvionsly affected by research and discovery 
as mnoh as are astronomy or medicine, and not only are the 
propositions out of date but they mostly refer to problems which 
have lost their interest. But Indian religion eschews creeds and 
win not die with the spread of knowledge. It will merely change 
and enter a new phase of life in whioh much that is now 
believed and piocti^ will be regarded as the gods and rites of 
the Veda are regarded now. 

I do not think that there is much profit in comparii^ 
religions, which generally means exalting one at the expense of 
the others, but rather that it is interesting and useful to learn 
what others, especially those least like oureelvee, think of these 

X This daflaitioa ot ortbodoi; is da» to fit Viaesat el Letias. 
juod ^itei at onms^ WHjtfvm sal. 
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mattefs. And In religious questions Asia has a distinct right to 
he heard. 

For ii Europeans bare any superiority over Asiatdca, it lies 
in practical science, finance and admiiustration, not in thought 
or art. If one were collecting views about philosophy and 
rel^on in Europe, one would not begin by consulting financiers 
and engineers, and the policeman who stands in the middle of 
the street and directe traffic to this side and that is not 
intellectually superior to those who obey him as if he were 
something superhuman. Europeans in Asia are like suob a 
policeman: their gifts are authority and power fo organise: in 
other respects their superiority is imaginary. 

1 do not think riiat Christianity will ever make much 
progress in Asia, for what is commonly known by that name 
is not the teaching of Christ but a rearrangement of it mads in 
Europe and like most European institutions practical rather than 
thou^tful. And as for the teaching of Christ hims^, the Indian 
finds it ezcdlent but zLOt ample or satisfying. There is littls in 
it which cannot be found in some of the many scriptures of 
Hinduism and it is silont on many points about which they 
speak, if not with convincing authority, at least with suggestive 
profundity. Neither do I think that Europe is likely to adopt 
Buddhist or Brahmanio methods of thought on any large scale. 
Theosophical and Buddhist societies have my sympathy bnt it is 
sympathy with lonely workers in an unpopular cause and I am 
not sure that they always understaud what they tiy to teach. 
There is truth at the bottom of the dogma that all Buddhas 
must be bom and teach in India: Asiatic doctrine may commend 
itself to European but it fits awkwardly into Enropsan 

life. 

But this is no reason for refusing to accord to Indian religion 
at least the same attention that we give to Plato and Aristotle. 
Every idea which is held strongly by any large body of men is 
worthy of respectful examination, although I do not think that 
because an opinion is widespread it is therefore true. Thus the 
idea that in the remote past there was some kind of paradise or 
golden age and that the span of human life was once much longer 
DOW is found fl.Tnr.ng most natdons. Yet research and analogy 
suggest that it is without foundation. The fact that about half 
the population of the world has come under the mfiuenoe of 
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Hindu idefts gives Indian thougiit iustorioal itoportance ratber 
than authoxity. The claim of India to the attention of the world 
ie that she, more than any other nation since hutory began, 
haa devoted hemelf to contemplating the ultimate mysteries of 
exiaCence and, in my eyes, the fact that Lidiaa thought diverges 
widely from our own popular thought is a positive metit. In 
intellectual and philosophical pursuits we want now ideas and 
Tndian ideas are not familiar or hackneyed in the west, though 
I think that more European philosophers and mystics have 
arrived at wmilar conclusions than is generally supposed. 

Indian religions have more spirituality and a greater sense 
of the Inhsite than our western creeds and more liberality. 
They are not merely tolerant but often held that the different 
olassee of mankind have their own rules of life and suitable 
beliefs and that he who follows such partial truths does no 
wrong to the greater and alldnclusive truths on which his 
oircumstancee do not permit him to fix his attention. And 
though some Indian religions may sanction bad customs, 
saonfice of animals and immoral rites, yet on the whole they 
give the duty of kindnees to animals a prominence unknown in 
Evirope and are more penetrated with the idea that civilization 
means a gentle and enlightened temper—an idea sadly forgotten 
in these days of war. Their speculative interest can hardly be 
denied. For instance, the idea of a religion without a personal 
God may seem distasteful or absiud but the student of human 
thought most take account of it and future generations may not 
find it a uselees notion. It is certain that in Asia we find Bud¬ 
dhist Churches which preach morality and employ titual and 
yet are not theistio, and also various systems of pantheism 
which, though they may use the word God, obviously use it in 
a sense which has nothing in common with Christian and 
MohammedEm ideaa. 

Indians greatest contribution to religion is not intellectual, 
as the mass of commentaries and a^uments produced by Hindus 
might lead us to imagine, but the perastent and almost un¬ 
challenged belief in the reality and bliss of certain spiritual statee 
which Involve intuition. All Indians agree that they are real, 
even to the* extent of offering an alternative superior to any 
ordinary Hie of pleasure and success, but their value for us is 
lessened by the variety of interpretations which they receive and 
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which oiake it bard to a moio detailed defixutaon than that 
above. For some they are the intuitioii ot a partioolar god; for 
others ol divinity in general. For Buddhists they mean a new 
life of knowledge, freedom and bliss without reference to a deity. 

But apart from such high matters 1 believe that the mental 
training preliminary to these etatee-^what is called meditation 
and concentration—is well worth the attention of Europeans. I 
am not rocommending trances or catalepsy; in these as in other 
matters the Hindus are probably pione to exaggerate and the 
Buddha himself in his early quest for truth diseased trances as 
an unsatisfactory method. Bnt the reader can convince himself 
by experiment that the elementary discipline which consists in 
suppressing discursive thought*' and concentrating the mind 
on a particular object—say a red flower—so that for some time 
nothing else is present to the mind and the image of the flower 
is seen and realized in all its det^uls, is most effioaoioas for 
producing mental calm and alertness. By such simple exercises 
the mind leams how to rest and refresh itself. Its quickness of 
apprehension and its retentive power are considerably increased, 
for words and facts impiinted on it when by the suppression of 
its ordinary activities it has thus been made a iai^uia rasa remain 
flxed and cleu. 

Such great expressloos of emotional theism as the B&mi* 
yana of Tulsi Das are likely to And sympathetic readers in 
Europe, but the most original feature of thought is that, 

as already mentioned, it produces systems which can hardly 
be refused the name of religion and yet arc hardly tbeistio. 
The Buddha preached a creed without reference to a supreme 
deity and the great Emperor Asoka, the friend of man and beast, 
popularized this creed throughout India. Even at the present 
day the prosperous and intelligent community of Jains follow* 
a rimiW doctrine and the Advaita philosophy diverges widely 
from Enropean theism. It is true that Buddhism invented go^ 
for its^ and became more and more like Hinduism and that 
the later Vedautist and Sivaite schools have a strong bent to 
monotheism. Yet all Indian theism seems to me to have a 
pantheistic tinge^ and India is cert^hly the classic land of 

* I knov Chat tbia stateouat mftj eDOoaat«r oblMtioca, bob 1 that hw 

Indiins voidd be nrprlwd *t the ptopo^tioa th4t Q«d ift all 8«ia« might 

dtn^ it, but u a i4iiLUiar error. 
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Pantheism. The difficulties of Pantheism are practical: it does 
not lend itself easily to popular cries and causes and it finds it 
hard to diRtingniflh and condemn evil^. But it appeals to the 
scientific temper and is not repulaiTe to m^y religious and 
emotional natures. Indeed it may be said that in monotheistic 
oreods the most thoughtful and derout minds often tend 
towards Pantheism, as witness the Sufis among Moslims, the 
Kabbalisfcs among the Jews and many eminent mystics in the 
Christian Ohuroh. ^ India, the only country where the specula* 
tlve interest is stronger than the practical, it is a common form 
of belief and it is of great importance for the history and 
criticism of religion to see how an idea which in Europe is 
hardly more than philosophic theory works on a large scale, 
Later Buddhism-^the so-called Mahayana—may be justly 
treated as one of the many raiietiea of Indian region, not 
more differentiated from others than is for instance the creed 
of the Sikhs. The speculative side of early Buddhism (which was 
however mainly a practical movement) may be better described 
as an Indian orltiqne of current Indian views. The psychology 
of the Pitakas has certainly enough life to provoke diacusaon 
still, for it receives both appreciative ta^tment and uncompro¬ 
mising condemnation at the bands of European scholars. To set 
it aside aa not worth the labour spent on elnoidating it, seems 
to me an error of judgment. As a oritidam of the doctrine 
developed in the XJpanishads, it is acute and intereetiug, even 
if we hold the Upanishads to be in the right, and no serious 
att^pt to analyze the human mind can be without vaJne, for 
though the facte are before every human belog such attempts 
ace rare. It is that so many religions should prescribe 

and prophecy for the soul without being able to describe its 
nature. Hesitatioii and diffidence in deWng the Deity seem 
proper uid natural but it is tiuly surprising that people are not 
agreed as to the essential facts E^out their own consmousnees, 
thmi selves, sonls, Tninda and spirits: whether these axe the same or 
different: whether they areentities or aggregations. TheBuddha's 
answers to these questions cannot be dismissed ss ancient or 
outlandish, for they axe practically the concIuaioiiB arrived at 
> orthodox OhJlftisoitr rotll^ hilh into tho Mmo diffionlty. Por if Qod 
plnAtd ib6 lodei&ptioo of th» votld tnd we wo WTed \y tb« d«*th of Chsigi, 
th« r?hitf PnMla Jodafl, PilMo ud tbo Midien who onoitod Cfariit ut a>t 
iMft tb» BUtnuDfittU of wlratiaa. 
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hy a digtinguish&d modem psyohologUt, William James, who 
says in his P6tfchology\ “The states of oonaoioneness are ^ that 
psyohologyrequiree to do her work with. Metaphysics or theology 
may prove the soul to exist, hut for psychology the hypothesis 
of such a substantial principle of ooity u superfluous asd again 
“In this book the provisional solution we have reached 
must he the final one; The thoughts themselves are the thinkers 
E<;ually in sympathy with Buddhist ideas la the philosophy 
of M. Bergson, which holds that movement, change, hecoming Is 
everything and that there is nothing else: no things that move 
and change and become^. Huxley too, speaking of idealism, 
said “what Berkeley does oot seem to have so clearly perceived 
is that the non-existence of a substance of mind is equally 
arguable....It is a remarkable indioation of the subtlety of 
Indian speculation that Gantama should have seen deeper than 
the greatest of modem idealists’,'^ 

Even Mr Bradley says “the soul is a partioular group of 
psychical events in so far as those events are taken merely as 
happening in time^/' There is a smack of the Pitakas about 
this, although Mr Bradley's phUceopby as a whole shows little 
sympathy for Buddhism but a wondrous resemblance both in 
thought and language to the Ved&nta. This is the more remark¬ 
able because there is no trace in ius works of Sanskrit learning 
or even of Indian influence at second hand. A peculiarly original 
and independent mind seems to have worked its way to many 
of the doctrines of the Advaita, without entirely adopting its 
general conclusions, for 1 doubt if Sankara would have said “the 
positive relation of every appear^ioe as an adjective to reality 
and the presence of reality among its appearances in diflerent 
degrees and with diflerent v^uee—this double truth we have 
found to be the centre of philosophy." But stUl this is the 
cl many Vedantic utterances both early’ and late. Gauda- 
pgda states that the world of appearance is due to tvaik4va or 

' Wm Junta, Pa^hclofi/> SP- 

• 1 quoW Uua epitcaia Iron Wildon CWa Hanri Barpoa, Tkt FhOotopJif of 
Cha^ baodoaa tba pbruaoJog; ia UiOMsgbJ^ BoddhiaC aad appeon to ibAra 6ba 
^lp■OT&l of U. Bargaoa bimaaK. 

• JiofMiM Xtotora 180^ • ^P))a«rajie«> p. 208. 

• TbMM tti SretSSvatara Up. aa;s that tbe wbota '•ortd ia flUad with tba partt 
or liiaba of Qod and matapbm Uba spariu iroai • fire or threads bom a apidar 
aaaiB eA attompt to axpreaa cha aama idea Br. At. Up. & 1, SOi Uuod. Up. 2.1.1. 
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tbe essential natiue of Brahman and I ima^e thab the thought 
here is the same as when Hr Bradley says that the Absolute is 
positiTely present in all appearances. 

Among many comcidenoes both in thought and expression, 
1 note the following. Mr Bradley^ says “ The Perfect... means the 
identity of idea and existence, accompanied by pleasure’' which 
ie almoet the rerbal equlralent of tacciddnanda. “ The universe 
is one reality which appears in £nite centres.” “How there can 
be such a thing as appearance we do not understand.” In the 
same way Vedantists and Mahayanists can offer no explanation 
of M&y4 or whatever is the power which makes the universe 
of phenomena. Again ho holds that neither onr bodies nor our 
souls (as we commonly understand the word) are truly real^ and 
he denies the reahty of progress “ For nothing perfect, nothing 
genuinely real can move/' And his discussion of the dif&ciilty 
of reconciling the ideas of God and the Absolute and specially 
the phrase “short of the Absolute, God cannot rest and having 
reached that goal he is lost and religion with hirn “ is an epitome 
of the oscillations of philosophic Hinduism which feels the 
difficulty far more keenly than European religion, because ideas 
analogous to the Absolute are a more vital part of religion (as 
distinguished from metaphyaos) in India than in Shirope^, 

Ilor can Indian ideas as to Kaya and the unreality of matter 
be dismissed as ourioua dreams of myetioal brains, for the most 
recent phases of Physics—a science which changes its funda* 
mental ideas as often as philosophy—tond to regard matter as 

* Afpuwonct, p. 244; £8M(r« on TrtiK, p. 40S; Aypoarwtu, p. 419. Thoost 

tb« ftboT« qQOtstioiu tra 4ll troco Ur I mi^t b4>T6 ftdded others Imo 

Mr 0\fford Lectvu and feom Ur UoTa^ari. 

* “Tbe pliuali^ of •onU in tlio Abuloto la tbarefore appsannee and tbeir 
eziaCen«e not genuine, ..mmIj like their bodiM, are aa each nothing aore than 
appaacanea. >. .Hedlher (bod; and eoai) b real in the end*, each b cootel; pbeaoaaenaL' * 
Afptara*«, pp. 80^807. 

* Sinoo I wro&e this I have read Mr Walla* book Mr Walla 

knowa that ha b iodabiad to oiiantal tttanght atid that Europaan religion 
in the iutore ma; be aa too, but I do net know if ha raalbaa bow nearly hia Qod 
oeinddaa with the Uabayaniit conception of a BodhieaAtTa aueh aa AvaloUta or 
Uadjibii. Tbeaa great bainga bava, aa BodbiaattTai, a beginning: thay are ooc tha 
oraatora of tha world but suetan and conq,Qeion of it and balpere of oanUnd; 
they have eonraga and atanal youth and Uadiniif "bear* a eword, Uiat clean 

waapoa.*’ caoat Ur Walla oaanot allow hb God to b« 

enoidad and ha drawi a diitiaotioa batwaan Qod and tha Vailed £«^ very lika 
that made by Indiana batwaan t^ma and Brahman 
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electrical charges in motion. This theory is a phrase rather than 
an explanation, but it has a real affinity to Indian phrases vhich 
say that Brahman or Sakti (which are forces) produce the 
illusion oi the world. 

I am not venturing here on any general comparison of 
European and Indian thought. My object is merely to point out 
that the Latter contains many ideas to which British philosophers 
find tbemselvee led and from which, when they have discovered 
them in their own way, they do not shrink. It can hardly then 
be without interest to see how these ideas have been elaborated, 
often more boldly and thoroughly, in Asia. 
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Xs this book I shall briefly sketch tbe ccoiditioci oi religion in 
Tntim prior to the rise of Buddhlsot and in bo doing shall be 
naturally led to indicate seTeral of the fundamental ideas of 
Hinduism. For few old ideas have entirely perished: new 
deities, new sects and new rites have arisen but the main 
theories of the older Upanishads still command respect and 
modem leiormere try to justify their teaching from the ancient 
fezte. 

But 1 do not propose to discuss in det^l tbe religion of the 
Vedic hymns for, so far as it can be distinguished from later 
phases, it looks backward rather than forward. It is important 
to students of comparative mythology, of the origins of religion, 
of the Aryan race. Bat it represente rather what the A^ans 
brought into India than what was invented in India, and it is 
this latter which assumes a promfneot place in the intellectusJ 
history of tbe world as Hinduism and Buddhism. The ancient 
nature gods of the wind and the dawn have little place in the 
mental horizon of either the Buddha or Bhagavad'gltfl and 
even when the old names remain, the beings who bear them 
generally have new attributes. Still, Vedic texts are used in 
modem worship and in many reepects there is a re^ con¬ 
tinuity of thought. 

In tbe first chapter 1 enquire whether there is any element 
common to the religions of India and to the countries of Eastern 
Asia and find that the worship of nature spirits and the venera¬ 
tion of anceatioia prevail thioi^hout the whole of this vast 
region and have not been suppressed by Buddhism or Brah¬ 
manism. Then coining to the purely Indian sphere, I have 
thooght it might not be amiss to give an epitome of such parts 
of Indiui history as are of import^ce for religion. Next 1 
endeavour to explain how the social institutions of India and 
tbe unique position acquired by the Brahman aristocracy have 
determined the oharaoter of Hindu religion—protean and yet 
unmist^eably Indian in all ite phases—and I also invesrigate 

1—2 . 
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tbe influenoe of the belief in rebirth, which from the time of 
the 'Opaniehedis onwerds dommetes ladiaa thocght. In the 
foorth end Sith ohepters 1 tr&ce the eurriyal of eome ancient 
ideaa and show how many attributes of the Vedic g;ods can be 
found in modem deities who are at first sight widely different 
and how theories of sEdvation by sacrifice or aecetioism or 
knowledge have been similarly persistent. In the sixth chapter 
I attempt to give a picture of religlocs life, both Brahmasic 
and non-Brabmanic, as it eiusted in India about the time when 
the Buddha was bom. Of the non-Brahmanlo sects which then 
fiouiished most have disappeared, but one, namely tho Jains, 
has survlTed and left a considerable record in literature and 
art. 1 have therefore devoted a ohapier to it here. 

My object in this book is to discuss the charaoteristiae of 
Indian religion which sie not only fundamental but ancient. 
Hence this is not the place to dwell on Bhakti or relativ^y 
modem theistlo sects, however great their importance in later 
Hinduism may he. 




CHAPTER I 


EEMGIONS OF INDIA AND EASTERN ASIA 

Th 3 couixtii6& with which ^.hiR work deale are roughly 
India with Ceylon; Indo-China with parts of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago; Japan and China with the neighbouring regions such 
as 'Hbet and Mongolia, AU oi them have been more or less 
in^uenced by Hinduism and Buddhism and in hardly of 
them is Mohammedamem the predominant creed^, though it 
may have namerons adherents. The rest of Asia is mainly 
Mohammedan or Chiistian and though a few Buddhists may 
be found eren In Eiuope (as the Kalmi^} still neither Hinduism 
nor Buddhism has met with general acceptance west of 
IndiEL. 

In one sense, the common element in the religion of all these 
countries is the presence of Indian Ideas, due in most cases to 
Buddhism which is the export fona oi Hindokca, although 
Brahmanlc Hinduism reached Oamhoja and the Archipelago, 
But fchift is not the element on which 1 wish now to inost. 
I would rather enquire whether apart from the difiuuon of 
ideas which has taken place in historical times, there is any 
common substratum fn the religious temperament of area, 
any fund of primitive, or at least prehistorio ideas, shared by 
its inhabitants, Such common Ideas will be deep-seated and 
not obvious, for it needs but little dcst-hasd acquadetanoe with 
Asia to learn that all generalizations about the spirit of the 
Bast require careful testing and that such words aa Asia^ or 
oriental do not connote one type of mind. For instance in 
Hhina and Japan the control of the state over religion is 
exceptionally strong: in India it is exceptionally weak. The 
religious temperaments of these nations difier from one another 
aa much as the Mohammedan and European temperaments and 
the fact that many racee have adopted Buddhism and re* 

* Ualftv ««Biitri«a iM th« only exeepUoiL 
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fashioned it to theii liking does not indicate that theii taental 
teztnie is identical. The cause of this superddal uniformitj^ is 
rather that Buddhism in its prime had no serious rivals in either 
activity or profundity^ but presented itself to the inhabitants 
of Eastern Asia as pFe>eininentIy the religion of oivilued men, 
and was often betcked by the support of princes. Yet one cannot 
help thinking that its success in Eastern Asia and its failure In 
the West are not due merely to politics and geography but 
must correspond with some racial idlosyncrasiee. Though It is 
hard to see what mentol features are common to the dreamy 
Hindus and the practical Chinese, it may be true that through¬ 
out Eastern Asia for one reason or another such as political 
despotism, want of military spirit, or on the other hand a 
tendency to regard the family, the clan or the state aa the unit, 
the sense of individuality is weaker than in Western Asia or 
Europe, so that pantheism and quietism with their doctrines 
of the vanity of the world and the bliss of absorption arouse 
less opposition from robust lovers of life. This is the most that 
can be stated and it does not explain why there are many 
Buddhists in Japan but none in Persia. 

But apart from Buddhism and all creeds which have received 
a name, certein ideas arc universal in this vast region. One of 
them is the belief in iiature spiiits, beings who dwell in rocks, 
trees, streams and other natural objects and possess in their 
own sphere considerable powers of doing good or ill. The Nagas, 
Yaksbas and Bhntas oi India, the Nats of Burma, the Peys of 
Siam, the Komi of Japan the Shen of China are a few 
items in a list which might be indefinitely extended. In many 
conntries this ghostly population is as numerous as the birds 
of the forest: they hapnt every retired spot and perch unseen 
under the eaves of every bouse. Theology has not usually 
troubled itself to define their status and it may even be un¬ 
certain whether respect is shown to the epiiite inhabiting 
streams and monntam peaks or to the peaks and streams 
themselves^. 

They may be kindly {though generally requiring punctilious 
attention), or mischievous, or determined enemies of mankind. 

i Tbaa Uot^ori (quoted io Aitoft'e p. 9} pluto 4nd 

iM« and moM&tuni acd tU oihw chiogi irtiAlnoew vhieh to bo 

dreodod vti reT«Kd fot Che e3tnordifiU7 and pro-eaiaeat povsn wbiob tber 
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But infinite &£ are their variations, the D^din^tfy Asiatio no 
more doubts their ezUtence than be doubts the existence of 
animals. The position 'c^bicb they enjoy, like their character, 
LB various, for in Aaa deities like men have careers which 
depend on luck. Many of them remain mere elvee or goblins, 
some become considerable local deit^. But often they occupy 
a position intermediate between real gods and i^es. Thus in 
southern India, Burma and Ceylon may be seen humble shrines, 
which are not exactly temples but the abodes of beings whom 
prudent people respect. They have little ccncem with the 
destinies of the soul or the observance of the moral law but 
much to do with the vc^aries of rivers and weather and with 
the prosperity of the village. Though these spirits may attain 
a high position within a certain district (as for instance Bdaha 
Saman, the deity of Adames Beak in Ceylon) they are not of 
the same stuff as the great gods of Asia. These latter are 
syntheses of many ideas, and centuries of human thought have 
laboured on their gigantic figures. It is true that the menial 
attitude which deifies the village stream is fundamentally the 
same as that which worships the sun, but in the latter case 
the magnitude of the phenomenon de^ed sets it even for the 
most mstic mind in another plane, Also the natuie gods of 
the Veda are not ^uite the same as the nature spirits which 
the Indian peasants worship to-day and worshipped, as the 
Pi takas tell ns, in the time of the Buddha. Porthe Vedic deities 
are such forces as fire and fight, wind and water. This is natuie 
worship but the worship of nature generalised, not of some 
bold rook or mysterious rustlii^ tree. It may be that a 
migratory life, such as the ancient Aryans at one time led, 
inclined their minds to these wider views, «nce neither the 
family nor the tribe bad an abiding interest in any one place. 
Thus the ancestors of the Turks in the days before Islam 
worshipped the spirits of the sky, earth and water, whereas 
the more civilized but sedentary Chinese had genii for every 
htmdet, pool and hillock. 

It is difficult to say whether monotheism is a development 
of this nature worship or has another origin. Jn Japanese 
religion the monotheistio tendency is markedly absent. The 
sun^oddess is the principal deity bnt remains simply prima 
inier parse. But in the ancient religion of China, T’ien or 
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Heaven, also called Shaog'ta, the eapreme rnlei, though some¬ 
what shadowy and mpersonal, does become an omnipotent 
Proridenoe without ereu approximate livala. Other super- 
human beings are in companaon with him merely angels. 
Unfortunately the e»ly history of Chinese religion is obscure 
and the documents scanty. In India however the evolution of 
pantheism or theism (though usually with a pantheistic tinge) 
out of the worship of nature forces seems clear. These gods or 
forces are seen to melt into one another and to be aspects of 
one another, until the mind naturally passes on to ^e idea 
that they are all manifestations of one force finding expression 
in homan oonscioasness as well as in physical phenomena. The 
anbnist and pantheist represent different stages hut not different 
methods of thought, For the former, every natural object 
which impress^ him is ahvoi the latter conours in this view, 
onfy he thinks the universe is instinct with one and the same 
Life displaying itaelf in infinite variety. 

One difficulty incidental to the treatment of iUiatlc religions 
In ]£uropean languages is the necessity, or at any rate the 
ineradicable habit, of using well-known words like God and soul 
as the equivalents of Asiatic terms which have not precisely 
the same content and which often imply a difierent point of 
view. For practical life it is wise and charitable to minimlee 
religious differences and emphadze points of agreement. But 
this willingness to believe that others think as we do becomes 
a veritable vice if we are attempting an impartial expodtion 
of their Ideas. If the Fn gliflh word God means the deity of 
ordinary Christianity, who is much the same os Allah or 
Jehovah—that Is to say the creator of the world and enforcer 
of the moral law—then it would be better never to use this 
word in writing of the religlona of India aud Eastern Asia, for 
the concept is almost entirely foreign to them. The nature 
spirits of which wo have been speaking are clearly not Cod: 
when an Indian peasant brings oBerings to the tomb of a 
deceased brigand or the Emperor of f^hina promotes some 
departed worthy to be a deity of a certain class, we call the 
ceremony deification, but there is not the smallest intention of 
identify^ the person deified with the Supreme Being, and odd 
as It may seem, the worship of such “gods” is compatible with 
monotbeiam or atheism. In China, Shang-ti is less definite than 
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God^ and it does not appear that hs is thought oi as the creator 
of the world and of human souls. Even the greater Hindu 
deities are not really Ood, for those who follow the higher life 
can neglect and almost despise them, without, however, denying 
their existence. On the other hand Brahman, the pantheos ^ 
India, though equal to the Christian God in majesty, is re^y 
a dilTerent conception, for he is not a creator in the ordinary 
sense: be is impersonal and though not evil, yet he transcends 
both good and evil. He might seem merely a force more suited 
to be the subject matter of sdence than of religion, were not 
meditation on him the occupation, and union with him the 
goal, of many devout lives. And even when Indian deities are 
most persona), as in the Yisb Quite sects, it will be generally 
found that tbeir relations to the world and the soul are not 
those of the Chiiatlan God. It is because the conception of 
superhuman existence is so di:Serent in Europe and iUia that 
Asiatic religions often seem contradictory or corruptBuddhism 
and Jainism, which we describe as atheis^o, and the colouiless 
respectable religion of educated Chinese, become in theii out> 
ward manifestations unblushingly polytheistic. 

Similar difficulties and ambiguities attend the use of the 
word sold, for Buddhism, which is supposed to hold that there 
is no sonl, preaches retnbution in future existences for acts 
done in this, and seeks to terrify the evil doer with the p^s 
of hell; whereas the philosophy of the Brahmans, which 
inouioatea a belief in the soul, seems to teach in some of its 
phases that the disembodied and immortal soul has no conscious* 
MS in the ordinary human sense.. Here language is dealing 
with the same problems as those which we describe by such 
phrases as the soul, immortality and continuous existence, but 
it is striving to express ideas for which we have little sympathy 
and no adequate terminology. They will be considered later. 

But one attitude towards that which survtvea death is 
almost universal in Eastern Asia and also easily intelligible. 
It finds expression in the ceremonies known as ancestor worship. 
This practice has attracted special attention in China, where it 
is the commonest and most coospicucus form of religious 

t T^ii iaporfOBkUt; IS pa^sps a l*fi 0 r cbuMterlstic. As origuuJ loxin of tbs 
Caiusss obiMoter tot T'ju Hsatoii ropresented 4 teas. Tba old Ftnnlih sad 
&4B0jeds B4BM (oT Qod—UU» 40d Kojii—potaps betoLS to tius bus* tbought* 
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observance, but it is et^ually prevalent among the Hindus, 
though leas prominent because it is only one among the many 
rites which engage the attention of that most devout nation. 
It is one of the TnAin constituenta in the religions of IndO'China 
and Japan, though the beet authorities think that it was not the 
predominant eloment in the oldest form of Shinto. It is lees 
prominent among the Tibeto-Burmeae tribes but not absent, 
for in Tibet there are both good evil ghosts who demand 
recognition by appropriate rites. It is sometimes hard to 
distinguish it from the worship of natural forces. For instance 
in China a>Dd soatbem India most villages have a local deity 
who is often nameless. The origin of snch deities may be found 
either in a departed worthy or in some striking phenomenon 
or In tixe association of the two. 

The oolt of ghosts may be due to either fear or affection, 
and both motives are found in Eastern Asia. But though 
abundant examples of the propitiation of angry spirits can be 
cited, respect and consideration for the dead are the feelings 
which usually inspire these ceremonies at the present day and 
form the chief ba^ of family religion. There is no need to 
explain this sentiment. It is much stronger in Asia than in 
Europe but some of its manifestations may be paralleled by 
masses and prayers for the dead, others by the cate bestowed 
on graves and by notices in mernoriam. As a role both in China 
and India only the last three generations are honoured in these 
ceremonies. The reason is obvious; the more ancient ancestors 
have ceased to be hving memories. But it might be hard to 
find a theoretical justiheation for neglecting them and it is 
remarkable that in all parts of Asia the cult of the dead fits 
very awkwardly into the official oteeds. It Is not really con¬ 
sistent with any doctrine of metempB3rohosis or with Buddhist 
teaching as to the impermanence of the Ego. In C^nna may be 
fonnd the further inconsistency that the spirit of a departed 
relative may receive the tribnte of offerings and salutations 
called ancestor worship, while at the same time Buddhist 
services are beii^ performed for his deliverance from hell. 
But of the wide distribution, antiquity and strength of the cult 
there can be no doubt. It is anterior not only to Brahmanism 
bnt to the dooirmes of transmigration and karma, and the main 
oconpation of Buddhist priests in China and Japan is the 
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performanoe of cez8morii€« supposed to beneft the dead. Even 
within Buddhisoi these practices cannot be dismissed as a late 
or formgn corruption. In the Khnddaka-ph^a which, if not 
belonging to the most ancient p^ of the Bnddhist canon, is 
at least pre-ChiistiEui and purely Indian, the dead are repre¬ 
sented as waitii^ for offerings and as blessing those who gire 
them. It a also curious that a recent work called Raymond by 
Si; 0. Ledge (1916) gives a view of the state after death which 
is subatantiallj that of the Chinese. For its teaching is that the 
dead retain their personality, concern themselves with the 
things of thia worid, know what is going to happen here and* 
can to some extent render assistance to the living*, Also (and 
this point is specially remarkable) burning mutilation of 
the body seem to inconvenience the dead. 

Early Chinese works piesoribe that during the performance 
of ancestral rites, the ghosts are to be repiesented by people 
known as the peisouators of the dead who receive the offerings 
and are supposed to be temporarily possessed by spirits and to 
be their mouthpieces. Posseesion by ghosts or other spirits is, 
in popular esteem, of frequent occunence in India, China, Japan 
and lndo*Ohina. It is one of the many factors which have 
contributed to the ideas of incarnation and deification, that is, 
that gods cui become men and men gods. In Europe the 
spheres of the human and divine are strictly separated: to 
pass from one to the other is exceptional: a single incamation 
la regarded as an epoch-making event of universal importance. 
Bnt in Aria the frontiers are not thus rigidly delimitated, nor 
are God and man thus opposed. The ordinary dead become 
powers in the spirit world and can bless or injure here; the 
great dead become deities: in another order of ideas, the dead 
immediately become leincamate and reappear on earth: the 
gods take the shape of men, sometimes for the space of 
a human life, sometimes for a shorter apparition. Many 
teachers in India have been revered as partial incarsatlons oi 
Vishnu and most of the higher clergy in Tibet claim to be 
Buddhas or Bodhisattvas manifest in the flesh. There is no 
proof that the doctrine of metempsychosis existed in Eastern 
Asia independently of Indian influence but the ready acceptance 
accorded to it was largely due to the prevalent feeling that the 
> See eMOUBt ef the Fencue muBfi is this book. 
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w&rlds of men and Bpirits are divided by no great gulf. It is 
quite natural to step into the spirit world and back again into 
this. 

It will not have escaped the reader’s attention that many 
of the features which 1 have noticed as oomraon to the religions 
of £aetem Asia^^uoli as the worship of nature apixits and 
ancestors—are not peculiar to those countries but are almost, 
if not quite, universal in certi^ stages of religious development. 
They can, for instance, be traced in Europe. Bat whereas they 
exist here as survivals discernible only to the eye of research 
and oven at the begiunlng ol the Christian era had ceased to 
be the obvious characteristics of EuiopeiLn paganism, in Asia 
they are still obvious. Age and logic have not impaired their 
vigour, and ofildal theology, far tom. persecuting them, has 
accommodated its shape to theirs. This brings us to another 
point where the linguistic difficulty again makes itself felt, 
namely, that the word rel^on has not qtiite the same meaning 
in Eastern Asia as in Mohammedan and Christdaii lands. 
1 know of no definition which would cover Christianity, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and the superstitions of African 
savages, for the four have little community of subject matter 
or sdm. If any definition can be found it must I think be based 
on some sup^oial characteristic such as ceremonial. Nor is 
there any objection to refusing the title of religion to Buddhism 
and Confucianism, except that an inconvenient lacuna would 
remain in our vocabulary, for they are not adequately described 
as philoBopbies. A crucial instance of the difierence in the ideas 
prevalent in Europe and Eastern Asia is the fact that in China 
many people belong to two or three religions and it would 
seem that when Buddhism existed in India the common practice 
was similar. Paganism and spiritual religion can QO*exist in the 
same mind provided their spheres are kept distinct. But 
Christiamty and Islam both retain the idea of a jealous God 
who demands not only exclusiTe devotion but also exclusive 
belief; to believe in other Gods is not only erroneous; it is 
disobedience and disloyalty. But such ideas have little oairency 
in Eastern Asia, especially among Buddhists. The Buddha is 
not a creator or a Mx^ but rather a physician. He demands no 
allegiance and for those who disobey hfm the only punishment 
is continuance of the disease, though TrLdifl.n deitise may 
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claim pereonal and exclueivd devotion, yet in defining and 
limiting belief their prieete are leas exacting than Papal or 
Moslim dootore. Deeplte sectarian formulae, the Hindu cherishes 
broader ideas such as that all deities are forms and pasaing 
shapes of one essence; that rdl have tiaelr proper pla^ and 
that gods, creeds and ceremonies are necessary hdps in the 
lower stages of the rebgions life but immaterial to the adept. 

Zt does not follow from this that Hindus are lukewarm cr 
inmneere in their convictions. On the contrary, faith Is more 
intense and more widely spread among them in Europe. 
Nor can it be said that their religion is something deteobable 
from ordinary life i the burden of daily observances piesciibed 
and duly borne seems to us intolerable. But Buddhism sjid 
many fonns of Wmf^»Tgn> present themselves as methods of 
salvation with a simplicity and singleness of aim which may 
be paralleled in the Gospels but only rarely in the national 
churches of Europe. The pious Boddhiat is one who moulds 
his life and thoughts according to a certain law: he is not much 
concerned with worshipplzig the gods of the state or city, but 
has nothing against such worship: his aims and procedure have 
nothing to do with spirits who give wealth and children or 
avert misfortune. But sinoe each matters are of great interest 
to mankind, he is naturally brought into contact ^th them 
aod he has no more objection to a religloiiB service for procuring 
rain than to a scientific experiment for the same purpose. 
Similarly Gonfuoiaos follow a system of ethics which is sufficient 
for a gentleman and accords a decorous recognition to a 
Bopreme Being anH ancestral spirits. Much concession to 
superstition would be reprehensible according to this code but 
if a ConfuciazL honours some deity either for his private objects 
or because it is part of his duties as a ma^trate, he is not 
offending Confucius. He is simply engaging in an act which 
has nothing to do with Confucianism. The same distinction 
often applies in Indian lel^ou but is lees clear there, because 
both the higher doctrine as well as ordinary ceremonial and 
mythology are described under one name as Hinduism, But 
if a native of southern India occasionally saahfices a buffalo 
to placate some village spirit, it does not follow that all his 
religious notiona are of this barbarous type. 

Asiatic ideas as to the relations between religions are 
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iUueir&t^ by ftn anecdote related to me in Assam. ChristUmty 
baa made many converts among the Khasis, a iion>Huidu tnt« 
of that r^ou, and a euccessfol revival meeting extending over 
a week was once beld In a distilot of profcaamg Cbxistians. 
When the week was over and the miesionaTies gone, the Khaais 
performed a ceremony in honour of their tribal deities. Their 
pastors regarded this as a woeful lapse from grace but no 
disbelief in Ohiistaanity or change of faith was implied. The 
Khaaia had embraced Chrisiaanity in tho same spiiit that ani* 
mated the ancient disciples of the Buddha: it was the higher 
law which spoke of a new life and of the world to come. But 
it was not understood that it offered to take over the business 
of the local deities, to look after crops and pigs and children, 
to keep snsaUpox, tigers and serpents la order. Nobody doubted 
the existence of spirits who regulate these matters, while 
admitting that ethics and the road to heaven were not in their 
department, and therefore it was thought wise to suppleroent 
the Christian ceremomos by others held in their honour and 
thus let them see that they were not forgotten and run no 
risk of incuning their enmity. 

My object in ^hig chapter is to point out at the very be¬ 
ginning that in Asia the existence of a duly labelled religion* 
such as Buddhism or Confucianism, does not imply the suppres' 
sion of older nameless beliefs, especially about nature spirits 
and ghosts. In China and many other countries we must not 
be surprised to find Buddhists honotiring spirits who have 
nothing to do with Buddhism. In India we must not suppose 
that the doctrines of Klmbnuja or any other great teacher are 
responsible for the crudities ol village worship, nor yst rashly 
assume that the villager is ignorant of them. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTOEICAL 

It may be useful to insert here a brief sketch of Indian histoiy, 
but its aim is merely to outline the suirouDdings in which 
Hindu rel^on and philosophy grew up. It, therefore, passes 
lightly orer much which is important from other pointe of 
Tlew and is intended for reference rather than lor oontinuous 
reading, 

An indifference to hiistory, including biography, politics and 
geography, is the great defect of Indian literature. Not only 
are there few historical treatises^ but eren historical allusions 
are rare and this curious vagueness is not peculiar to any age 
or district. It is as noticeable among the Pravidlans of the 
sonth as among the speakers of Aryan languages in tho north. 
It preyails from Vedic times until the Mohammedan conquest, 
which produced chronicles though it did not induce Brahmans 
to write them in Sansknt. The lacuna is being sbwly filled op 

by the labours of European scholars who have coUeotod 
niunerous data from an examination of inacriptioos, mociuneots 
and corns, from the ontical stndj of Hindu literature, aod from 
research in foreign, especially Chiness, accounts of ancient India. 

At first sight the history of India seems merely a record of 
inyosioDs, the annals of a land that was always receptivo and 
fated to be conquered. The coast is poor in ports and the nearest 
foreign shore distant. The land frontiers offer more temptation 
to inyaders than to emigrants. The Vedic Aryoos, Persians, 
Greeks and hordes innamerable from Central Asia poured in 
century after century through the passes of the north-western 
mountains and after the arriyal of Vasco da Gama other hordes 
came from Europe by sea. But the armies and fleets of India 

’ Hm obitS sxuptiOQ in Suublt is the lUjfttArmngio!, a ahroaich o( Etihinir 
oompoeed in U4S a.d. Tber* w* ftlso * few p«n«g 7 nc« oi oontomporur mooftrolu, 
nidi w the Eanbsosrita of and some tb» PutfiM (wpaoiaUj tb» Matara 
and V&jq) <wit«in hlitMlosl tutarid. S«» yinoant djiuth, Sarfy Bifloni of India, 
ohap. 1. MQt B, and Pcrpiter DipiatUu ^ th Xdi Agt. He Greek and BoniAa 
aoconntt of An^not India bare been eoUeoted b; UoCraidla in ox rolojnM 1S77- 
IMl. 
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can tall no similar story oi foreign victories. This picture bow* 
ever neglects the fact that large parts of IndO'CSuna the 
Malay Aichipelago (including Cambojai Champa, Java and 
even Borneo) received not only civilization hut colonists and 
rulers from India. In the north too Nepal, Kashmir, Khotan and 
many other districts might at one time or another he legitimately 
described as conquered or tributary countries. It may indoed 
be justly objected that Indian literature knows nothing of 
Oamboja and other lands where Indian buildii^ have been 
discovered^ and that the people oi India were nnconsoious of 
having conquered them. But Tndmn literature is equally 
unoonscious of the conquests made by Alexander, Kanishka 
and mwy others. Poets and philosophers were little intexested 
in the expeditions of princes, whether native or foreign. But 
if by India is meant the country bounded by the sea and 
northern mountains it undoubtedly sent armies and colonists 
to regions far beyond these limits, both in the south-east and 
the north, and if the expansion of a country is to be measured 
not merely by territorial acquisition but by the difiusion of its 
insritntions, religion, art and literature, then “the conquests 
of the Dhamma/’ to use Asoka’a phrase, include China, Japan, 
Tibet and Mongolia. 

The fact that the Hindus paid no attention to these oon^ 
quests and fthfa spread of their civilization argues a curious lack 
of interest in national questions and an inability to ace or 
utilize political opportunities which must be the result of 
temperament rather than of distracting invasions, ^or the long 
interval between the defeat of the Huns in 526 a.o. and the 
raids of Mahmud of Ghazni about 1000 a.s. which was ^most 
entirely free from foreign inroads, seems precisely the period 
when the want of political ideas and constructive capacity was 
most m^ked. Nci were the inenreions always destructive and 
sterile. The invaders, though they had generally more valour 
than cultore of their own, cdten brengbt wi^ them foreign art 
and ideas, Hellenic, Persian or Mohammedan. Naturally the 
northern districts felt their violence most as well as the new 
indnences which they brought, whereas the south became the 
focus of Hindu politics and culture which radiated thence 
northwards again. Yet, on the whole, seeing how vast is the 

I Xh6 isMriptioaa of the QioU EJug? borerer (o. 1000 *.9.) teem to betst oi 
ooaqaaMs to cb» East sd IndJA See Co««U« "Lo roysuioe it is 
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area oooupied l^y the Hindus, how great the diSoiencM not only 
of race hut of language, it is remarkable how lai^ a measure 
of uniformitj ezists among them (of course I ozclude Moham¬ 
medans) in things reli^ous and intellectual. Hinduism ranges 
from the lowest superstition to the highest philosophy but the 
stages are not distributed geographically, Pilgrims go from 
Badiinath to Bamesraramt the Vaishnavism of Triohinopoly, 
Muttra and Bengal does not differ in essentials, the worship of 
the linga can be seen almost anywhere. And though India has 
often been receptive, this receptivity has been deliberate and 
diacriminating. Great as was the advance of Islam, the resist- 
ance offered to it was even more remarkable and at the present 
day it cannot be said that in the things which most interest 
them Indian minds are specially hospitable to British ideas. 

The relative absence ii political unity seems due to want of 
interest in politics. It is often said that the history of India in 
pre*Mobammedan times is an unintelligibb or, at least, un¬ 
readable, record of the eompUoated quarrels and varying 
frontiers of small states. Yet this is as true of the history of 
the Italian as of the Indian peninsula. The real reason why 
Indian history seems tedious and intrioaCe is that large interests 
are involved only in the greatest struggles, such as the efforts 
to repulse the Huns or Mohammedaos. 

The ordinary wars, though conducted eo no small scale, did 
not involve such causes or principles as the strife of Boundheade 
with Cavaliers. T(^th rare exceptions, states and cmpirea were 
regarded as the property of their monarchs. Religion claimed 
to ^vise kings, like other wealthy persons, as to their duties 
and opportunities, A^d ministera became the practical rulers of 
kingdoms just as a steward may get the mansgement of an 
estate into his hands. But it tajely occurred to Hindus that 
other persons in the estate had any right to a share in the 
government, or that a Raja conld be diaposeessed by anybody 
but another !^ja. Of that, indeed, there was no lack. Not 
only had every sovereign to defend hlmseU against the enemies 
in his.own house but external politics seemed based on the 
maxim that it is the duty of a powerful ruler to increase his 
territory by diieot and unprovol^d attacks on his neighhoun. 
There is hardly a king of eminence who did not expand his 
power in this way, and the usual history of a royal house is 
succeeeiul aggression followed by collapse when weaker hands 
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were unable to liold the mlieritod handful. Ereu moderately 
long iutervala of peace are rare. Tet all the while we seem to 
be not with the expansion ot decadence of a nation, 

but with great nobles who add to theix estates or go bankrupt. 

These featvires of Indian polities are illustrated by the 
Arthai&stra, a manual of state*craft attributed to C&nakya, 
the minister of Candragupta and eometiraes called the Indian 
Macchiavelli. Its authenticity has been disputed but it is now 
generally accepted by scholars as an ancient work composed if 
not in the fourth century, at least some time before the Christian 
era. It does not, like Manu and other Srahmanic law-books, 
gire regulations for an ideal kingdom but frankly desciibee the 
practice of Idngs. The form of state contemplated is a small 
kingdom surrounded by others like it and war is assumed to 
be their almost normal relation, but due to the taste or policy 
of kings, not to national aspirations or economic causes. To¬ 
wards the Brahmans a king has certain moral obligations, 
towards his subjects and fellow monarchs none. It is assumed 
that his object la to obtain money from his subjects, conquer 
bis neighbovus, protect himself by espionage and severe 
puziishmente against the attacks to which he is continually 
exposed, espeoiidly at the hands of his sons. But the author 
does not allow his prince a life of pleasure: he is to work hard 
and the first things he has to attend to are religious matters. 

The difficulty of writing historical epitomes which are either 
accurate or readable is well known and to outline the events 
which have occurred in the vast area called India during the 
last 2500 years is a specially arduous task, for it is almost 
impossibb to frame a narrative which follows the fortune of 
the best known Hindu kingdoms fi-nd &bo does jnstiice to the 
infiuence of southern India and Islam. It may be useful to 
tabulate the principal periods, but the tabb is not continuous 
and even when there is no gap in chronology, it often happens 
that only one political area is illuminated amid the gener^ 
darkness that thia area is not the same for many centniiee. 

1. From about 600 to 200 B.c. Magadha (the modern Bihar) 
was the principal state and the dominions of ite great king 
Asoka were almost the same as British India to-day. 

2 . In the immediately succeeding period many invaders 
entered from the north-west. Some were Greeks and some 
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Ir&nians but th« most import»it wei« tbe Kushans who ruled 
over an Empire embia<iin|: both north-western India and 
regions beyond it in Aighanistan and Central Asia. This 
Empire oame to an end in the third oentuiy a.n. but the 
causes of its collapse are obscure. 

3. The native Hindu dynasty of the Gnptas began to rule 
in 320 A, D. Its dominions included nearly all northern India 
bat it was destroyed by the inTSisioiis of the Hims in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

4. The Hindu Emperor Harsha (606-647 A.n.) praotioafiy 
reconstituted the Onpta Empire but his dominions split up 
after his death. At the same time another Empire which ex¬ 
tended from Gujarat to Madras was founded by Pulahe4in, a 
prince from the south, a region which though by no means 
uncivilized had hitherto played a small part in the general 
history of India. 

6. From 650 to 1000 A.n. India was divided among numerous 
independent Hngdoms. There was no central power but Bengal 
and the Deccan were more prominent than previously. 

6. After 1000 a.d. the cocuiuests oi Mohammedan invaders 
became important and the Hindu states of northern and central 
India collapsed or grew weak. But the Hindus held oat in 
Rajputana, Oriasa» and above all in Vijayanagar. 

7. In 1526 came the invasion of the Moghals, who founded 
an Empire which at its zenith (1566-1707) included all India 
exoept the extreme south. In its decadence the Marathas and 
Sikhs became powerful and Europeans began to intervene. 

It is generally agreed that at a period which, though not 
fixed, was anterior to 1000 b.o> a body of invaders known as 
Aryans and nearly aMn to the ancient Iranians entered India 
through the north-western mountains. They found there other 
tribes not deficient in civilization bat onable to ofier any 
elective resletance. These tribes who retired sonthwards are 
commonly known as Dravidians^ and possibly represent an 
earlier invasion oi central-Asiatic tribes allied to the remote 
t 6i£0i«Dt opiaioM hft?« bMo haU u tc iplielh«r •hooU be 

epprezimtUlr ISOO aa or 3000 B.C. Tbe stroos raembluce oi the b^aiM oi tto 

VedA (o th m of tbe AtmU u ia iftrour of bbe lee* uoioiit date, but Che dete 
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aiic«stoi8 oi the Torke and Mongols^. At the time when the 
eaflicr hymns of the ^ Yede were composed, the Aryans 
appaientiy lived in the P^jab and did not know the sea, the 
Vindhya mountains or the h^arbudda river. Xhey included 
several tribes, among whom five are specially mentioned, and 
we hear that a great battle was fought on the £avi, in which 
a confederation of ten kings who wished to force a passage to 
the east was repulsed by Sodas, chief of the Tritsus. Still the 
south-eastern movement, across the modern United Provinces 
to the borders of Bengal, continued and, so far as our records 
go, it was in direction rather than due south or south-weet, 
that the Aryans chiefiy advanced^. When the Brihmafias and 
earlier Upanishads wore composed (o. 800-600 s.o.) the principal 
political units were the kingdoms of the PancUas and Eurus 
in the region of Delhi. The city of Ayodhyk (Oudh) is also 
credited with a very ancient but legendary history. 

The real history of India begins with the life of the Buddha 
who lived in the sistb century At that time the small 
states of northern India, which were apparently oligarchies or 
monsffchies restricted hy the powers of a tribal conncU, were in 
process of being absorbed by la^er states which wore absolute 
monarchies ^nH remained the soimal form of government 
in both Hindu and MosUm times. Thus Kosala (or Oudh) 
absorbed the kingdom of Benares but was itself conquered by 
Magadha or Bihar, the chief city of which was Pataliputra or 

1 ftffinjtv b«tT6eii tfad DtatidiftB tad tA^-Alt4fo group* ef langoa^ bi* 
often bMA fuggetted bot baa mat with MepttcUm. An; ftd«qaate troMment oi 
thii quMtiea domwdj o cotnpuiton of bh« urllwl forms Imown in both group* 
4cd M to thii I bsTO ao pretension to speek. But mroaznjtenoee hnve led me 
to eeqnire et diSerent tiaoe some prsoUo^ e«qu^Qt*iice wHh Turkish eod Finniih 
M veil ss 4 slight titemv kaovledge of T*mil nnd hsTiag these dsta I cnniioi 
help b«iig stTQok br the geaenl stmHsntj shown in the struotttie both of words 
end of eeatenoee (perticulerir the ose of geraads sad the oonstrootioos whieb 
repleoe relsUre eentenoM) ud bf some lesAEttbUscee la rocebnlei;. On the other 
hud the ptonooc* nod cosseqiteaClr the ooalagetioa of Tethi show reots^hle 
diiSerencea But the curious Brthoi Jnngnsge, which is olsssed m DiSTiduo, bee 
negetive forms in which fa is loserted into the verb, m In Yekat Turhleh, e.g. 
Yskut bu pa^n. I do not out; Brahu! hten-po-ro, I do not eee. The pJor&l of 
nouns in Bnhul uise the soffisw k nnd I which ere found in the Fianish group 
end in EoagerieQ. 

* See the legend in the ^ei. BHh. i. 4.1.14 ft. 

s much eeeau son bnt wherees Earopeea echolers wen till reoently agreed 
thet he died ebcni 4S? aa It is now suggseted that S4S mev ^ aesrer the true 
date. See Vincent Smith in Oa^vrd fiistory cf2»iia, 1920, p. 48. 
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Patna, destined to beoome the capital of India. We also know 
that at this period and for about two centurioe later the Feiaian 
Smpire had two satrapies within the limite of modem India, 
one oalled ‘"India,” includii^ the country eaat of the Indos 
and possibly part of the Panjab, and the other called Oindh&ra 
(Peshawar) containing TakahadHi^, a celebrated university. 
The situation of this seat of learning is important, for it was 
frequented by students from other districts and they must have 
felt there In early times Persian and afterwards HelJeuistIo 
influence. There are clear signs of Persian inf uence in India 
in the reign of Asoka. Of Kagadha there is little to be said for 
the next century and a half, but it appears to have remained 
the chief state of northern India. 

In S27 B.o. Alexander the Great after over-throwing the 
Persian Empire invaded India, where he remained only aineteea 
months. He probably Intended to annex Sind and Panjab 
pormonently to his Empire but he died in 338 and in the next 
year Caodragupta, an exiled scion of the royal bouse of M^adha, 
put an end to Macedonian authority in India and then seised 
the throne o! bis ancestors. He founded the Mauiya dynasty 
nndftp which Magadha expanded into ^ Empire oompriaing all 
India except the extreme south. Seleucus Nicator, who bad 
inherited the Asiaric posseseions of Alexander and wished to 
assert his authority, came into oollision with Candragopta but 
was completely worsted and about 803 b.o. concluded a treaty 
by which be c^ed the districts of Kabul, Herat and Kandahar. 
Shortly afterwards he sent as his ambassador to the court of 
Pataliputra a Greek named Megasthenea who resided there for 
a considerable time and wrote an account of the country still 
extant in a fragmentary form. The grandson oi Candragupta 
was Asoka, the fmt ri^r of all India (c. 273-2S1 B.o.). Hip 
E mpire extended from Afghanistan almost to Madras and was 
governed with benevolent but somewhat grandmotherly dee- 
potism. He was an ardent Buddhist and It is mainly owing to 
his eSorts, which are described in more detail below, that 
Buddhism became during some centuries the dominant fairir in 
India. Asoka’s Empire broke up scon after his death in cir¬ 
cumstances which are not clear, for we now enter upon one of 

^ Fill Or«ek TuiJb It wu nMr tix* iBC^eni Bkwal *ad ji 

Irw^uatly nmitloaod ia ti)» u tn pntieet Md vell'kaova pUtt. 
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those chaotic periods which recur from tme to in Indian 
history and we have little certain information until the fourth 
centmy a.n. Andhra, a region including large parte of the 
districts now called the Northern Ciicars, Hyderabad and 
Central ProTlnces, was the first to rerolt from the Mauryae 
and a dynasty of Andhra kings who claimed to belong to the 
S&taTfthana family, mbd until 230 a.n. over vaiying but often 
extensiTe temtoriee. What remained of the Maurya throne was 
usurped in 184 b.o. by the Sungas who in their turn wore over¬ 
thrown by the Hanvaa. Tboso latter could not withstand the 
Andhras and collapsed before them about 27 b.c. 

Alezandei’s invasion produced little direct effect, and no 
allusion to it has been found in Indian literature. But indirectly 
it had a great infiuence on the political, artiste and religions 
development of the Hindus by preparing the way for a senes 
of later inTaaious from the north wbioh brought with them a 
mixed culture conteinu^ Hellonic, Persian and other elements. 
During some centuries India, as a political region, was not 
delimitated on the north-western side as it is at present and 
numerous principalities rose and fell which included Indian 
territory as well as parts of Afghanistan. 

These states were of at least three classes, Hellenistic, 
Persian or Parthi^, and Scythian, if that word can be properly 
used to include the Sahas and Kuahans. 

Bactiia was a Persian satrapy before Alexander’s invasion 
but when be passed through it on bis way to India he founded 
twelve cities and settled a considerable number of his soldiers 
in them. It formed part of the Hmpire of Seleucus but declared 
itself independent in 25 Db.o. about the same time that the 
Parthians revolted and founded the Empire of the Arsacidae. 
The Baotrian kings bore Greek names and in 209 Antioohus Ill 
made peace with one of them called Euthydemus, in common 
cause against the nomads who threatened Western Asia. 
Demetrius, the son of this Enthydemue, appears to have con¬ 
quered Kabul, the Panjab and Sind (c. IdO b.o.) but his reign 
was troubled by the rebellion of a certain Eukra^des and it is 
probable that many small and contending frontier-states, of 
which we have a confused record, were ruled by the relatives 
of one or other of these two princes. The most important of 

* VLoti of (hea known (be title of dtt4k*r^ 
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them was Meo&nder, apparently king oi the Kabul valley. 
About 156 he made an inoursioci to the east, occupied Muttra 
and threatened Pataliputra itself but was repui^. He is 
celebrated in Buddhist literature as the hero of the Questions 
of Milinda but his coins, though showing some Buddhist 
emhlems, indicate that he was also a worshipper of Pallas. 
Shortly after this Hellemc induence in Baotria was overwhelmed 
by the invasion of the Yiieh-chih, though the Greek piindpalitiee 
in the Panjah may have lasted considerably longer. 

In the reign Mithridates (o. 171-138 b.o.) the Parthian 
Empire was limitrophe with India and possibly his authority 
extended beyond the Indns. A little later the Parthian de> 
pendencies inclnded two satrapies, Aracoda and the western 
Panjab with capitals at Kandahar and Taxila respectively. In 
tho latter ruled kings or viceroys one of whom oalled OondO' 
phores (c. SOa.s.) is celebrated on account of his legendary 
connectdon with the Apostle Thomas. 

More important for the history of India were the conquests 
of the Sakas and Yueh-chih, nomad tribes of Central Asia 
flimiiAf to tho modem Turkomans^. The former are first heard 
of in the baein of the river XU, and being dislodged by the 
advance of the Yueh^chih moved southwards reaching north¬ 
western India about 160 n.c. Here they founded many small 
prindpalities, the rulers of which appear to have admitted the 
suzerain^ of the Parthians for some time and to have home 
the tit^e of satraps. It is clear that western India was parcelled 
out among foreign princes called Sakas, Yavanas, or Pallavaa 
whose frontiers and mntual relations were constantly changing. 
The most important of these principalitiea was known as the 
Great Satrapy which included Surashtra (Kathiawar) with 
adjacent parts of the mainland and lasted until about 396 a.n. 

The Yueh'Ohih started westwards from the fronriere of 
China about 100 s.c. and, diivii^ the Saksa before them, 
settled in Bactria. Here Kadphises, the chief of one of their 
tribes, called the Kushans, succeeded In imposing his anthority 
on the others who coalesced into one nation henceforth known 
by the tribal name. The chronology of the Kusban Empire is 
one of the vexed questions of Indian history and the dates given 

^ Bat p«rtiap€ cat m lansii«s«. lUoeat wifafch mokca it prob4bI« tiiat 
SoatiAQS or iBsd os Imdoii idion 
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below are stated positiTely only because there is no space for 
adequate discussion and aie giTen with some scepticism, that 
is desire for more knowledge founded on facte. Eadpbises I 
(c. 15-46 A.D.) after oonaolidating bis Empire led his armiee 
southwards, conquering Kabul perhaps Kashmir, 
Bucceesor Kadphises II (c. 46-78 annexed the whole of 
nortfh-westiern India, including northern Sind, the Panjab and 
perhaps Benares. Thcie was a considerable trade between India 
and the Boman Empire at this period and an embassy was 
sent to Trajan, apparently by Kanishka (c. 78-128), the suc¬ 
cessor of Kadphises. This monarch played a part in the later 
history of Buddhism comparable with that of Asoka in earlier 
ages^. Ee waged war with the Fartbians and Chinese, and his 
Empire which had its capital at Peshawar included Afghanistan, 
Bactria, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan^ and Kashmir. Theee 
dominions, which perhaps extended as far as Gaya in the east, 
were retained by his successors Hurishka ( 126 - 1 140 a.p.) and 
Vasudeya (1140-178 a.n.), but after this period the Andhra 
and Kushan dynasties both collapsed as Indian powers, al- 
thoi^h Kushan kings conCiziued to rule in Kabul. The reasons 
of their fall are unknown but may be connected with the rise 
of the Sassamds in Persia. For more than a century the political 
history of India is a blank and little can be said except that 
the kingdom of Surashlra continued to exist under a Saka 
dynasty, 

Light returns with the rise of the Gupta dynasty, which 
roughly marks the beginning of modem Hinduism and of a 
reaction against Buddhism. Though nothing is known of the 
fortunes of Patoliputra, the ancient imperial city of the Mauryas, 
during tiie £zst three centuries of our era, it continued to exist. 
In 820 a local Baja known as Candiagupta 1 increased his 
dominjoDs and celebrated his coronation by the institution of 
the Gupta era. His BOn Samudxa Gupta continued his conquests 
and in the course of an extraordinary campaign, concluded 
about 340 a.T)., appears to have receiyed the submission of 
almost the whole peninsula. Ke made no attempt to retain all 

* FIm^ ifid FruJ!» th*t Kuiiihk* pnooded Uie tvo TTpirljinm and 

besMi W mga iib«at SS ao. 

* H« »pp«4n to bMd d»{«4t«d la th«4e regions hy Um CbIa«M geawftl 

Fm-CSuo about 90 «.s>. bat to Iut* bow. xaott taioeudxd ftboot fiftMD lator. 
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this territorj but liis effective authority was exercued in a wide 
dietriot extending &om the Hngli to the zivezs Jumna and 
Qbambal in the weet and from the HimalaTas to the Narbudda. 
Hie son Candiagupta 11 or Vikram^ditya added to theee 
possessions Malwa, (Snjarat and Kathiawar and for more than 
half a century the Guptas ruled undisturbed over nearly all 
northern Indhb except Kajpntana and Sind. Their capital was 
at first Pataliputra. but afterwards Kausambi Ayodhya 
beome royal residences. 

The fall of the Guptas was brought about by another in* 
vasion oi barbarians known as Hilnas, Epbtbalites^ or White 
Huns and apparently a branch of the Huns who invaded 
Europe. This branch remained behind in Asia and occupied 
northern Persia. They invaded India first in 455, and were 
repulsed, hut returned about 490 in greater force and overthrew 
the Guptas. Their kinj^ Toramlna and Mihiragula were masters 
ol northern India till 540 and had their local capital at Sialkot 
in the Panjab, though their headquarters were rather in Bamyin 
and Balkh. The cruelties of Mihiragula provoked a coalition oi 
Hindu princes. The Hues were driven to the north and about 
505 A. D. their destruction wee ecmpleted by the a l lied fore«a 
of the Persians and Turks. Though they founded no permanent 
states their invasion was unportsnt, for many of them together 
with kindred tribes such as the Qurjaras (OujaiB) remained 
behind when their political power broke up and, like the Sakas 
and Kuahans before them, oontributed to form the population 
of north •western India, especially the Bajput^ans. 

The defeat of the Huns was followed by another period of 
obscurity, but at the b^pniung of the seventh century TTarsha 
(606-647 a.D.), a prince of Tbanesar, founded after thirty-five 
years of warfare a state which though it did not outlast his 
own life emulated for a time the dimensions and prosperity of 
the Gupta Empire. We gather from the account of the Ohineee 
pilgrim Hsiian Chuang, who visited his court at Kanavg, that 
the kings of Bengal, Assam and Ujjcun were his vassals but 
that the Panjab, i^d and Knahmir were Independent. Kaiinga, 
to the south of Bengal, was depopulated but Harsha was not 
able to subdue Pulake^in H, the Cilukya king of the Deccan. 

Let us now tium for a moment to the history of the south. 

* OrHephtiiAlitM. 11ieongiD«lD&ffi««a«si4tob»T»b««B»oiBe«lufiglik»Eftpt4L 
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It LB eveo, moro obsouie both in oventa and chronology than 
that of tho north, but we must not think of the CraTidUn 
countries ae uninhabited or barbarous. Even the olaesioal 
writers of Europe bad some knowledge of them. King Eandion 
(Plndya) aent a mission to Augustus in 20 b,c.’ EUny^ speaks 
of Modura (Madura) and Etolemy also mentions this town with 
about forty others. It is said^ that there was a temple dedicated 
to Augustus at Muzirts, identified with Oranganoie. From an 
oarly poriod the ertieme south of the peninsula was divided 
into three states known os the P&ndya, Cera and Cola kingdoms^. 
The first corresponded to the districts of Mehdiua and Tinnevelly. 
Cera or Kerala lay on the west coast in the modem Travancore. 
The Cola country included Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madras, with 
the greater part of Mysore. From the sixth to the eighth 
ccntiuy a.D. a fourth power was important, namely the Paliavas, 
who apparently came from the north of the Madm Pre^denoy. 
They had their capital at Conjeevaram and were generally at 
war with the three kingdoms. Their king, Karasimha'Varmau 
{62fi'6i6 A.D.) ruled over part of the Deccan and most of the 
Cola country hut i^et about 750 they declined, whereas the 
Colas grew Btrongci and Kajaraja (935-101S) whose dominions 
included the Madras Presidency and Mysore made them the 
paramount power in eouthem India, which position they re< 
tained until the thirteenth century. 

As alreskdy mentioned, the Deccan was ruled by the Andhtas 
from 220 fi.c. to 236 A.n., but for the next three centuries 
nothing is known of its history until the rise of the Chlukya 
dynasty at Vatapi (Badami) in Bijapur. Pulakeiin II of this 
dynasty (608-642), a contemporary of Harsha, was for some 
time successful in creating a riv^ Empire which extended from 
Gujarat to Madras, and his power was so considerable that he 
ez<^anged embassiee with Khusru 11, King of Persia, as is 
depicted in the frescoes of Ajanta. But in 642 he was defeated 
and slain by the PaUavas. 

With the death of Pulake^ and Harsha begins what has 
been called the Rajpnt period, extending from about 650 to 


> fitnbo TV. 4 73. * Bar. vl 2S. (26). 

* F<>r AUtboritiM Tuiosnfi Smith. Barlf/ Buhry of India, ISOS, p. 40L 

* Tbe imeriptloos AmIc* loeRtiOD fonr kingdoms, Plndys, EwskUpnin., Coin 
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1000 A.B. Aod ch&fftcteiized by tbe exidt«ncd of numerous 
kingdoms ruled by dynaeties nominally Hindu, but often 
descended from nortb^ invaders or nomHindu aboiiginal 
tiibes. Among them may be mentioned the following: 

1 . Kwiauj or Pancila, This kingdom paeeed through 
troublous times after the death of Harsba but from about 
840 to 910 A.D. under Bhoja (or Mihiia) and his son, it became 
the prinoipal power in northern India, extending from Bihar 
to Sind. In the twelfth century it again became important 
tmder the Gaharwar dynasty. 

2. KanauJ was often at war with the False of Bengal, a 
line of Buddhist kings which began about 730 a.o. Dbarmapala 
(c, 800 A.D.) was sufficiently powerful to depose the king of 
Eananj. Buhsequently the eastern portion of the Pala kingdom 
separated itself under a nval dynasty known as the Senas. 

3. The districts to the south of the Jumna known as 
Jejd^bhnkti (Bundelkhand) and Cedi (nearly equivalent to 
oui Central Prorinces) were governed by two dynasties known 
as Oandels and Kalaouns. The former are thought to have been 
origm^y Gonds, Fhey were great builders and constructed 
e^ong other monmuente the temples of Khajarao. KlrtiTarman 
Chandel (2049-1100) greatly extended their ienitoriee, He was 
a patron of learning and the allegorical drama Prabodhacan- 
dr^ya was produced at his court. 

4. The Paramara (Fawar) dynasty of Malwa were likewise 
celebrated as patrons of hterature and kings Munja (974-995) 
and Bhoja (1018-1060) were authors as well as successful 
warriors. 

5. Though the OUukyas of Vatapi were temporarily crushed 
by the FalUvas their power was re-established in 655 and 
oontinued for a century. The Eastern CAlukyas, another branoh 
of the same family, established themselves in Yengi between 
the Eistna and CJo^veri. Here they ruled from 609 to 1070 
first as Ticercys of the Western C&Iukyas and then as an mde< 
pendent power till they were absorbed by the Colas. Yet 
another branch eettied in Qujarat. 

6 . The Cftlukyse of Vatapi were overthrown by the BIsh- 
trakO^ who were masters of the Deccan from about 760 to 
972, and r^ned first at Nasik and then at Manyakheta 
(Malkhed). Krishna I of this dynasty excavated the Eailasa 
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temple at Ellora {c. 760) but many of his successcre were Jams. 
Durii^ the nintK centory the K&ehtrakO^ seem to hare ruled 
over moat of western India from Malwa to the Tungabhadra. 

7. The E&sbUak4^ collapsed before a revival of the 
CfiJukya dynasty which reappears from 096 to 1190-as the 
Caiutyas of Kalyani (in the Nizam’s dommions). Xhe end of 
this dynaaty was partly due to tbo usurpation of a Jain named 
Bijjala in whose reign the sect of the Li^&yats arose. 

We must now turn to an event of great historical importance 
although its details ore not relevant to the subject of this book, 
namely the Mohammedan conquest. Three periods in it may 
be recognized. First, the conquest of Sind in 712 a.n. by the 
Arabs, who held it till tbo el^enth century but without die- 
torblng or induenelng India beyond their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Secondly, the period of invasions and dynasties which 
are commonly called TurH (c. 1000-1526 a.n.). The progxess of 
Islam in Central Asia coincided with the advance to the west 
and south of vigorous tribes known as Turks or Mongols, and 
by giving them a religio\is and legal discipline admirably snited 
to their stage of civilisation, it greatly increased their political 
efficionoy. The HosUm invaders of India started from princi¬ 
palities founded by these tribes near the north-western frontier 
with a military population of mixed blood and a veneer oi 
Perso-Arabic civilization, and apart from the greater invasions, 
there were incursions and settlements of Tnrkis, Afghans and 
Mongols. The whole period waa troublous and distracted. The 
third period was more sigoi^cant and relatively stable. Baber, 
a Turkish prince of Fergana, captured Delhi in 1526 end founded 
the power of the Mughals, which during the seventeenth century 
deserved the name of the Indian Empire. 

The first serious Moslim incursions were those of Mahmud 
oi Ghazni, who between $97 and 1030 made many r^ds in 
which be sacked Kanauj, Muttra, Somnath and many other 
places but without acquiring them as permanent possessions. 
Only the Panjab became a Koslim province. In 1150 the rulers 
of Ghor, a vassal principality near Herat, revolted against 
Ghazni and occupied its territory, whence the chieftain com¬ 
monly called Huhammad of Ghcr deecended on India and 
subdued Hindustan as weU as the Panjab (U75>1206). One of 
his slaves named Kutb ud-Din Ib^ became his general and 
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viceroy dnd, when Muhonuned died, founded at Delhi the 
dynasty koown as Slave Sultans. They were succeeded by the 
l^Uji Sultans (1299-1318) the most celebrated of whom was 
the capable but ferocious Ala-ud-Din and these again by the 
Tnghlak dynasty. Mohamioad Adil» the second of this line, 
attempted to move the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad in the 
Deccan. In 1398 northern India was convulsed by the invaaion 
of Timur who only remained a few months but sacked Delhi 
with terrible carnage. Many years of confusion followed, and 
a dynasty known as the Saiyids ruled in greatly dimmished 
territories. But in 1451 arose the Lodi or Afghan dynasty 
which held the Panjab, Hindustan and Bundelkhand until the 
advent of the Mugbals. These five royal houses do not represent 
suGoea^ve invaaions from the west. Their founders, though of 
diverse origin, were all leaders engaged in the troubled pohtics 
of northern India, and they all reigried at Delhi, round which 
a tradition of ISmpire thus grew up. But the succession was 
disputed in almost every case^ out of thirty-four kings twelve 
came to a violent end and not one deserved to be called Emperor 
of India. They wore confronted by a double array of rivals, 
firstly Hindu etatee which were at no period all reduoed to 

subjecrion, and, secondly, independent Mohammedan states, 
for the governors in the more distant provinces threw ofi their 
allegiaoce and proclaimed themselves sovereig&s. Thus Bengal 
from the time of its first conquest by Muhammad Bakh^ar had 
only a nominal connection with Delhi and declared itself indo- 
pendent in 1838. When Timur upset the Tughlak dynasty, the 
statee of Jaunpur, Gnjarat, Malwa and llhandeeh b^me 
separate kingdoms and remained so until the time of Akbar. 
In the south one of Muhammad Adil‘6 generals founded the 
Bahmani dynasty which for about a century (1374-1482) ruled 
the Deccan from sea to sea. It then split up into five sultanates 
with capita at Bidar, Bijapor, Gclkonda, Ahmadnagar and 
Elichpur. 

In the twelfth century, the Hindu states were not quite the 
same as those noticed for the previous period. Kanauj and 
Gujmt were the most important. The Palas and Senas ruled 
in Bengal, the Tomaias at Delhi, the Chohans in Ajmer and 
subsequently in Delhi too. Tho Mohammedans conquered all 
these statee at the end of the twelfth century. Their advance 
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w&s natur&Uy ]e6s rapid towards the south. In the Doocan the 
old Hindu dynasties had been replaced by the Hoysalas (o. 
1U7-1310 A.D.) and the Yadayae (1180-1300 a.n.) with capit^ 
at Halebid and Daiilatabad respectiTely. Both were destroyed 
by Malik Safur, the slave general of Sultan Ala^ud-Bin, but 
the spirit of the Deccan was not broken and within a few years 
the brothers Bukka and Harihaia founded the state of Vijay- 
anagar, the never-to-be-forgotten Empire " as a native scholar 
has aptly termed it, which for more thair two centuries was the 
centre of Hindu political power. The imposing ruins of its 
capital may still he seen at Hampi on the Tungabhadra and its 
posBesaions comprised everything to the south of this, and, at 
times, also territory to the north, for throughout its existence 
it was engaged in warfare with the Bahmani dynasty or the 
five sultanates. Among its rulers the most notable was Krish- 
nadeva (1509-1529) but the arrogance and weakness of his 
successors provoked the five Moslim Sultans to form a coalition. 
They collected an immense army, defeated the troops of 
Vijayasagar at the battle of Dakota and sacked the oity 
(1665). 

In two other districts the Hindus were able to retain politioal 
independence until the time of Akbar, namely Orissa and 
Kajputona. In the former the best known name is Anantavar* 
man Golaganga (1070-1147) who built the temple of Jagannath 
at Buri, established the Eastern Qanga dynasty ruled from 
the Godaverl to the Goi^es. The Mohammedans never occupied 
Rajputana, and though they captured the principal fortreeses, 
they did not retain them. The State of Mewar can even boast 
that it never made any but a nominal and honourable sub- 
misaxon to the Sultans of Delhi. Akbar incorporated the Bajputs 
in his Empire and by bis considerate treatment secured their 
support. 

The history of theMughals may be divided into three periods. 
In the first Baber acquired (1526 a.n.) the dominions of the 
Lodi dynasty as well as Jaunpur, bat his death was followed 
by a troubled interval and it was not till the second period 
(1556-1707) cotnprisii^ the le^ns of Akbar, Jehangir, Shah 
Jehan and Auiun^b that the Empire was securely established. 
Akbar made himself master of practically ali India north of the 
Qodaveri and his liberal policy did much to conciliate his Hindu 
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subjects. He eboliahed the poU tax levied from uon-Moslims 
and the tax on pilgrimages. The reform of revenue admimstra' 
tion was entrusted to an orthodox Hmdu» Todai Mall. Among 
the Emperor's personal friends were Brahmans and Rajputs, 
and the principal Hindu states (except Mewar) sent dau^ters 
to Ms harem. In religion he was eclectic and loved to hear 
theological argument. Towards the end of his life he adopted 
many Hindu usages and founded a new religion which held as 
one of its principal tenets that Akbar was God’s Viceregent. 
His successors, Jehangir and Shah Jshan, were Mso tolerant of 
Hinduism, but AtLningzeb was a fanatical Moslim and though 
he extended his rule over all India except the extreme south, 
be alienated the afiecricn of his Hindu subjects by leimposing 
the poll tax and destroying many temples. The Rajpnte, Sikhs 
and Marathaa aH rebelled and after bis death the Empire 
entered into the third period in which it rapidly disintegrated. 
Hindu states, like the Ma>ratha confederacy and Rajputana, 
asserted themselves, Mohammedan governors declar^ their 
independence in Oudh, Bengal, the Hiram’s dominions and 
elsewhere: Persians and Afghans raided the Panjab: French 
and English contended for the possession of sonthem India. 

It would be outside the purpose of this bock even to outline 
the establishuaent of British authority, bat 1 may mention that 
direct European infiuence began to bo felt in the sixteenth 
century, for Vasco da Gama arrived in Calicut in 14d8 and 
Goa was a Porti^piese possession from IdIO onwards. Nor can 
we linger over the fortunes of the Marathaa who took the place 
' of Vijayanagar as the Hindu opposirion to Mohammedanism. 
They are, however, important for us in so far as they show 
that even in matters political the long MosUm domination had 
not broken the spirit of the Hindus. About 1660 a chieftain 
named 8ivaji, who was not merely a successful soldier but 
somethii^ of a fanatic with a b^ef in his divine mission, 
founded a kingdom in the westoni Ghats and, like the Sikh 
leaders, almost created a nation, for it does not appear that 
before his time the word Maratba (Mahirlshtra) had any special 
ethnic ugniheauce. After half a century the power of his 
successors passed into the hands of thdr Brahman ministers, 
known as Feshwas, who became the heads of a confederacy of 
Maxatha chiefs, including the Rajas of Gwalior, Berar and 
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OriBsa, Indore and Baroda. About 1760 the Maratbas wore 
praotioally mastecs oi India and though the Mughal Emperor 
nomin^Iy ruled at Delhi, he was under their tutelage, 'They 
had a cb^ce of reviving the glories oi Asoka and the Guptae, 
hut, even apart from the intervention of Europeans, they were 
distracted hy jealousy and quarrels. 


CHAPTER III 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OP 
INDIAN RELIGION 

1 

Ik tbe first chapter we enquired whether there are any religions 
ideas eosunon to Eastern Asia aa a whole and found that they 
amount to little more then a background of nature worship and 
ancestor worship almost unirersally present behind the official 
areeds. Also the conception of a religions system and its relation 
to beliefs which do not fall within it are not quite the same in 
these countiies as in Europe, so that the Inhabitants sometimes 
follow more than one religion. 

Let us now examine the characteristics common to India n 
oieeds. They are numerous and strikii^. A prolonged study of 
the multitudinous sects in which Indian rel^on manifests 
itself makes the enquirer feel the truth of its own thesis that 
plurality is an illusion and only the one substratum real. 
there are diyergent lines of thought, the most important of 
which ars Hinduism and Buddhism, Though decedent Budd¬ 
hism differed little from the sects which surrounded it, early 
Buddhism did offer a decided contrast to the Brahmanio schools 
in its theories as to human nature as well as in ignoring tradition 
and sacerdotalism. We may argue that Buddhism is merely 
y^shnavism or Saivism in trarelling dress, but its rejeotioti 
of Bnhmanic authority is of capital importanoe. It is one of 
the reasons for its success outside India and its disappearance 
in India meant that it could not maintain this attitude. Tet 
many features of Buddhism ate due to the fact that Hinduism, 
and not Islam or Cbristianity, was the national expression of 
religion in India and also many features of Hindiusm may be 
explained by the existence of this once vigorous antagonist. 

Hinduism^ has striking peculiarities which disting<Hsh it 

I is iu»d as 4 asau for Uia 4 bI modera religion of 

Indis, eitd BniunsnisD to Uu older pre*Buddhiat raligioii. But one word is 
needed ee 4 geoaral dsegnetioa tor Xiidi4& leligion 4!id Hindnlurn eeuni the batter 
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&ozn Ctristifliiity, Islam and eTen from BaddHsm. It recogiuses 
no one master and all unifying principles bnown to other creeds 
seem here to be absent. Yet its unity And Titfdity arc cleat and 
depend chiefly on its association with the Brahman caste: We 
cannot here consider the comples details of the modem caste 
system bat this seems the pla^ to examine the position of the 
Brahmans, for, from the dawn of Sanakrit literature until now, 
they hare claimed to be the guides of India in aU matters 
intellectual and rel^ious and this persistent claim, though oiton 
disputed, has had a great measure of sneoesa. 

The institution of caste is social rather than religions and 
has grown gradua>lly: we know for instance that in the time of 
the Buddha it hod not attained to anything like its present 
complexity and rigidity. Its orig^ Is explicable if we imagine 
that the Indo-Aryans were an invading people with an nnusual 
interest in religion. The Kshatnyas and Vai^as mark the 
distinction between the warriors or nobles mid the plebs which 
is fonnd in other Aryan communities, and the natives whom 
the Aryans conciuered formed a separate class, recognized as 
infenor to all the cong^uerors. This might have happened in 
any country. The special feature of India is the numerical, 
Booi^ and intellectual strength of the piieetiy caste. It is true 
that in reading Sanskrit literature we must remember that most 
of it is the work of Brahmans and discount their proclivity to 
glorify the priesthood, but still it is clear that in India the 
sacerdotal families acquired a position without parallel else¬ 
where and influenced its whole social and political history. In 
most cotmtries powerful priesthoods are closoly connected with 
the Government under which they flourish and support the 
secular authority. As a reeult of this alliance, kings and the 
upper classes generally profess and protect orthodoxy, and 
lerolutionaxy movements in religion generally come from below. 
But in ancient India though the priests were glad enough to 
aide with the kings, the nobles during many centuries were not 
ready to give up tbinkuag for themselves. The Eindn's capacity 
for veneration and the small inclination of the Brahmans to 
exerdse direct government prevented revolts against sacerdotal 
tyranny from the proportions we should expect, but 

whereas in many countries history records the attempts of 
priests to become kings, the position is here reversed. The 
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nations! procIiTity towardB all that is religions, metapliyucal, 
intoUoctual and epecnlatiTo made ^ agree in regardii^ the 
man of biowled^ vho baa the eeeret of intexcouise mtb 
the other world as the highest type. The priests tended to 
become a hereditary gniJd possessed of a secret professiozial 
hziowledge. The w^or caste disputed this monopoly and 
sought with less learning but not inferior vigour to obtain the 
same powers. They had some success during a considerable 
period, for Buddhism, Jainism and other sects all had their 
origin in the military aristocracy and had it remained purely 
Hindn, it would perhaps have continued the contest. But it 
was partly destroyed by Turanian invaders and partly amal¬ 
gamated with them, so that in 500 a.n. whereas the Brahmans 
were in race and temperament very much what they were in 
500 B.G. the ICshatriyas were difierent. It is interesting to see 
how thia continuity of race brought triumph to the Brtdunans 
in the theolcgioal sphere. At one time the Buddhists and even 
the Juns seemed to be competitors for the drst place, but there 
are now hardly any Indian Buddhists in India* and lee than 
a million and a half of Jains, wheree Hinduism has mote than 
217 million adherents. The power of peiaistenoo and resistance 
di^layed by the priestly caste is largely due to the fact that 

they were householders not collected in temples or monasterios 
but distributed over the country in villages, intensely occupied 
with the things of the mind and sonl, but living a simple family 
life. The long succesrion of invaaions which swept over northern 
India destroyed temples, broke up monasteries and annihilated 
dynasries, but their destructive force had less effect on these 
communities of theologians whose inffuenoe depended not on 
institutions or oiganization but on their hereditary apritudes. 
Though the modern Brahmans are not pure In race, sriU the 
conrinuity of blood and tradiUon is greater amoi^ them than in 
the royal families of India. Many of these belong to districte 
which were formerly without the pale of Hinduism: many more 
are the descendants of the northern hordes who oentniy after 
century invaded India; few can bring forward any good 
evidence of Kshatriya descent. Hence in India kings have 

4 Gsohi^S Burma the lest Oaosu giv«i over 900,000. Tb«M sr» psrtly 
of frofttiftr disCrieW, wtiot «n IcdiAC ozJy a poHU«al mu*, Md 
pardj lortigMi* r»ndAg In India 
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never attained a national and representative position like the 
Emperors of China and Japan or even the Saltans of Turkey. 
They were never oonaiderod as the high priests of the land or 
a jjuasi-divine epitome of the national qualities: the people 
tended to regard them as powerful and almost superhuman 
heings, but somewhat divoroed from the moral standard and 
ideals of their subjects. In early times there wsa indeed the 
idea of a universal Emperor, the Cakravartin, analogous to 
th© Messiah but, by a charaoteristio turn of thought, he was 
thought of less as a deliverer than as a type of superman, 
recurring at intervals. But monarchs who even approximated 
to this typo wore rare, and some of the greatest of them M'ere 
in early ages Buddhists and in later Mohammedans, so that they 
had not tho support of tho priesthood and as time went on it 
became leas and less possible to imagine all rendering 
sympathetic homage to one sovereign. 

In the midst of a pertxirbed flux of dynasties, usually short 
lived, often alien, only occasionally commanding the affection 
Mid respect of the population, the Brahmans have mmntamed 
for at least two millenniums and a half their predominant 
position as an intellectual aristocracy. They are an aristocracy, 
for they boldly profess to he by birth better than other men. 
Although it is probable that many clans have entered the 
privileged order without genealogical warrant, yet in all cases 
birth is claimed^. And though the Brahmans have aristocratic 
faults, such as unreasonable pride of birth, still throughout 
their long histoiy they have produced in every age men of 
Intell^ence, learning and tme piety, in numbers sufficient to 
make their claims to superiority seem reasonable, In all ages 
they have been sensual, ambitious and avaricious, but in all 
ages penetrated by the conviction that desire is a plague and 
gratification unsatisfying. It is the intelligent sensualist and 

* OoJr tnditioB prMetTe» tb« OMnorj of old»r m< 2 freer when 

rariot* like Vi^riiniirft vere aU» b; tluor religiou euiteritlM ter becoxoe Brob- 
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politloian wlio ore bound to leam that paaaioa aod office are 
vanity. 

A Brahman is not necossarily a priest. Although they have 
continually and on the vhole successfully claimed a monopoly 
of sacred science, yet at the present day many follow secular 
callings and probably this was so in early periods. And though 
many rites can be performed by Brahmans only, yet by a dis- 
tincrion which it is difficult fox Europeans to grasp, the priests 
of temples are not necessarily and, in many places, not usually 
Brahmans. The reason perhaps is that the easy and super* 
stitious worship offered in temples is considered tribal and 
almost degrading in comparison with the elaborate ceremonial 
and subtle speculation which ought to occupy a Brahman’s life. 

In Europe we are accustomed to associate the ideas of 
saoerdofalism, hierarchy and dogma, munly because they are 
united in the greatest religious organization familiar to us, the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the combination is not necessary. 
Hinduism is intensely sacerdotal but neither hierarchiaal nor 
dogmatic: Mohammedanism is dogmatic but neither sacerdotal 
not hierarchical: Buddhism is dogmatic and also somewhat 

hlerarcbioal, since it has to deal with bodies of men oollootod 

in monasteries where disciphne is necessary, but except in its 
most corrupt fonns it is not sacerdotal. The absence of the 
hierarchical idea in Hinduism is striking. Not only is there no 
Pope, but there is hardly any office comparable with a Bishop¬ 
ric*. The lelatxooships recognized in the priesthood are those 
springing from birth and the e^^uaUy sacred ties uniting teacher 
and pnpil. Hence there Is little to remind us of the organizatioa 
of Christian Churches. We have simply teachers expounding 
their sacred hooks to ihea scholars, with such combination of 
tradition and origm^ty as their idiosyncrasies may suggest, 
somewhat after the theory of congregational churches. But 
that resemblance is s^ost destiO]^ by the fact that both 
teachers and pupils belong to clans, connected by descent and 
accepted by the people as a superior order of mankind. Even 
in the most modem sects the descendants of the founder often 
receive special reverence. 

Though the Brahmans have no ecclesiastical discipline, they 

> Xu MuttLeru lodi» end ia AaH.ia tbs lupuion of sionMtoFiM tometimw 
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do not tolerate the mteTferenoe of kings. Buddhist sovereigns 
have summoned councils, hat not so Hindu monarchs. They 
have huilt temples, paid priests to perform sacrihcee and often 
been je^ous of them but for the last two thousand years they 
have not attempted to control them within their own sphere 
or to create a State Church. And the Brahmans on their side 
have kept within their own province. It is true that they have 
succeeded in imposing—or in Identifying themselves with—a 
most exacting code of social, legal and rel^ous prescriptions, 
hut they have rarely aimed at temporal power or attempted to 
he more than viziers. They have of course supported pious 
kings and received support—especially donations—from them, 
and they have enjoyed political inf uence as domeatdc chaplains 
to royal farnilies, but they have not consented to any such 
relations between religion and the state as exist (or existed) in 
England, Busaia, Mohammedan countries or China. At the 
ancient coronaUon ceremony the priest who presented the new 
ruler to bis suhjeote said, *'Thia is your King, 0 people: The 
King of us Brahmans is Soma^.” 

2 

These facts go fa; to explain some peculiar features of 
Hinduism. Compared with Islam or Chiistianity its doctrines 
are extraordinarily fluid, multiform and even inconsistent: its 
practice, though rarely lax, is also very various in different 
castes and distnots. The strangeness of the phenomenon is 
diminished if one considers that the uniformity and rigidity of 
weetom creeds are due to their political more than to their 
religions character. Like the wind, the spirit bloweth where it 
listeth: it is governed hy no laws hnt those which its own 
rerererute imposes: it lives in changing speculation. But in 
Europe it has been in double bondage to the logic of Orecce 
and the law of Borne. India deals in images and metaphor: 
Greece in dialectio. The original thought of Chiistianity had 
something of this Indian qn^ty, though more sober and less 
fantastic, with more limitation and less imaginatLon. On this 
sahstratum the Greeks reared their ediflees of dialectio and 
when the quarrels of theologUns began to disturb poUtics, the 
state treated the whole queetion from a legal point of view, It 
’ Brtba. V. S. S. 12 ud r. i. i. 3. 
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vaa assumed that there must be a right doctrine which the 
stats should protect or erea enforce, and a wrong doctrine 
which it should discourage or even forbid. Hence councils, 
creeds and persecutions. The whole poaition is logical and legal. 
The truth has been defined: those who do not accept it harm 
not only themselves but others: therefore they should be re¬ 
strained punished. 

But in reli^oufl matters Hindus have not proceeded in this 
way as a rote. They have adopted the attitude not of a judge 
who decides, but of the humane observer who sees that neither 
side is oompletely i^ht oi completely wrong and avoids ex¬ 
pressing his opinion in a legal form, ffindu teachers Lave never 
hesitated to proclaim their views as the whole and perfect 
truth. In that indeed they do not yield to Christian theologiMks 
hut their pronouncements are profeBsorial rather than judicial 
and so diverse and yet all so infliiential that the state, though 
bound to protect sound doctrine, dare not champion one more 
than the other. Kelsons persecution is rare. It is not absent 
but the student has to search for insUncea, whereas in Christian 
Europe they are among the most conspicuous facts of his^y, 

lUrtlMs, subtle and argumentative as Hindu thought is, it 
is leas prone than European theology to the vice oi distorting 
transcendental ideas hy too stringent definition. It adumbretM 
the indeecribable by metaphors and figures. It Is not afrrid ot 
inconsistencies which may illustrate different aspects of the 
infinite, but it rarely tries to cramp the divine within the hmxts 
of a logical phrase. Attempts to cxpl^ how the divine and 
human nature were combined in Christ convulsed the Byzanti^ 
Empire and have fettered succeeding generations with their stiff 
fonnul®. It would be rash to say that the ocean of Hindu 
theological literature contains no speculations about the m- 
oamations of Vishnu similar to the views of the Nestonans, 
Monophysites and CathoUcs, but if such exist they have never 
attracted ranch interest or been embodied m well-known 
phrases'. The process by which a god can be born as a man, 
while continuing to exist as a god, is not described in quam-legal 
language. Similarly the Soma offered in eacrifiwe is a god as 
well as a drink. But though the ritual of this sacrifice has 

» Th 9 HliUc 467 e diwnMeetiw qowtioa liov «aJd beoono a 
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piodiioed an alinity of discussion and ozegesls, no doctrine like 
traosubstantlation or consabstantiation bae assumed any pro* 
mxnence. 

The Hindu has an extraordinary power of combining dogma 
and free thought, uniformity and variety. For instance it is 
held that the Vedas are a self^ezistent, eternal revelation made 
manifest to anoient sages and that their correct recitation 
ensures superhuman roaidts. Vet each Veda exists in several 
teoensiODs handed down by oral tradition in separate schools, 
and though the exact text and pronunciation are matters of 
the utmost importance, diversities of opinion respecting them 
are tolerated and honoured. Further, though the early scrip¬ 
tures were preserved with scrupulous care the canon was never 
closed. It b impossihlo to say how many Upanlshads there are, 
noi does a Hindu think the less of an Upanishad because it is 
not found in a certain list. And In medkeval and modem times 
these ancient sacred books have been replaced for all except 
Brahmans by more recent Sanskrit works, or by a vernacular 
literature which, though having no particular imprimatur, 
ftlft-tma the same authority as the Vedas^. 

The only essential tenets of Hinduism are recognition of the 
Brahman caete and divine authority of the Vedas. Those who 
publicly deny these doctrines as the Buddhists, Jains and ^ikha 
have done, put themselves outsldo the pale, but the recognirion 
required to ensure orthodoxy or at least to avoid excommunica¬ 
tion must not be compared with that implied by each phrases 
as recognizing the au^ority of the Bible, or the supremacy of 
the Pope. The utmost latitude of inteipietation is allowed and 
the supposed followers of the Veda comprise sects whose beliefs 
seem to have no relation to one another or to the Veda, philo¬ 
sophic atheists end demonolateis whose religious ideas hardly 
rise above those of African savages. 

One explanation may be, that every nation msists on liberty 
at the expense of bgic in the matters which interest it most. 
We do this in politics. It might be difficult to make an im- 
travelkd oriental understand how parliamentary institutions 
can continue for a day, how socialists and republicans can take 

* a«« for ittsUnee Tht Soig AAvart by AJkondtTiUi QorindU&fT*. 
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part in the govenunant of a monarchic^ ooimfcry, and wty the 
majority do not muzzlo the opposition, Yet Engl ishm en prefer 
to let this cTiiious illc^ical muddle continue rather than tolerate 
some symmetrical authoritative system which woxUd check 
free speech and individuality, It is the same in I n dian religion, 
In all sgee the Hindn has been passionately devoted to specula¬ 
tion. He will bear heavy burdens in the way of priestly exaction, 
social leetrictions, and elaborate ceremonies, bnt he will not 
allow secular or even eccleeiastical authority to cramp and 
school hie religions fancy, nor will he be deterred from aampling 
an attractive form of speculation merely becairse it is pro¬ 
nounced unorthodox by the priesthood, and the priesthood, 
being themselves Hindus, are discreet in the use of anathemas. 
They insist not so much on particular doctrines and rites as 
on the principle that whatever the doctrine, whatever the rite, 
they must be the teachers and officiants. In critical and 
revolutionary times the Brahmans have often assured their 
pre-eminence by the judicxous recognition of heresies. In all 
ages there baa been a conservative clique which restricted 
religion to ceremonial observances. Ags.in and again soma 
mlellectual ot omotioiwd outbuMt hM swept away such narrow 
limits and procl^med doctrines which seemed subversive of the 
orthodoxy of the day. But they have simply become the 
orthodoxy of the morrow, under the protection of the same 
Brahman caete. The assailants are tamed into champions, and 
in time the bold leforroers stiffen into antiquated saints. 

has not been made but has grown, It is a jungle 
not a building. It is a Jiving example of a ^t natio^ 
paganism such ae m^ht have existed in Enrope if Christianity 
had not become the state religion of the Roman Empire, if 
there had remsuned an incongruous jnmble of old local super¬ 
stitions, Greek philosophy and oriental cults such as the worship 
of Mitto or Serapis. Yet the parallel is not exact, for in Rome 
many of the discordant religious elements remained exotic, 
whereas in India they all, whatever their origin, beoame Indian 

and smack of the soil. There was wanting in European paga^ 

the bond of nnion supplied by the Brahmans who by sometimes 
originating, sometimes tolerating said adapting, have managed 
to set their seal upon all In dian behefs. 
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Thus tb4 dominance of the Brahmans and thdr readiness to 
countenance every cult and docthne which can attract wot' 
shippers explains the diversity of Indian religion, but are there 
no general oharaoteristics which mark all its multiple forms 1 
There are, and they apply to Buddhism u well as Hinduism, 
but in attempting to formulate them it is well to say that Indian 
religion is as wilful ATid unexpected in its variations as human 
nature itself and that all generalizations about it are subject to 
exceptions. If we say that it preachee ascetidsm and the 
subjection of the flesh, we may be confronted with the Valla- 
bh&c&ryaa who inculcate self-indulgence; if we say that it 
teaches reincarnation and successive lives, we may be told that 
the Lingftjata^ do not hold that doctrine. And though we 
might logically maintain that these sects are unorthodox, yet 
it does not appear that Hindus excommunicate them. Still, it 
is just to say that the doctrines mentioned are characteristic 
of Hinduism and are repudiated only by eccentric sects. 

Perhaps the idea which has had the widest and most 
penetrating Influence on thought is that conception of 

the Universe which is known as Saips&ra, the world of change 
and transmigration. The idea of rebirth and the wandering of 
souls from one body to another exists in a fragmentary form 
among savage tribes in many countries, but in India it makes 
its appearance as a product of ripening metaphysics rather 
than as a survival. It plays no part in the Vsdic hymns: it 
first acquires importance in the older Upanishads but more as 
a mystery to be communicated to the elect than as a popular 
beli^ and to some extent as the special doctrine of the military 
class rather than of the Brahmans. At the time of the Buddha, 
however, it had passed beyond this stage and was as integral 
a part of popular theology as is the immortality of the soul in 
Europe. 

Such espressions as the trsnsmigration of souls or metem¬ 
psychosis imperfeotly represent TndiAn ideas. They are incorrect 
as descriptions of Buddhist dogmas, which start by denying 
the existence of a soul, and they are not entirely suitable 

* 1 un i&oliAtd to boUavo tbot the lifigiret dooWse reellr la thet 
dying IQ the tnM iedth do not ttaoualgtete tay mon. 
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to those Vedantie acbools vhich regard traiiBmIgretion as part 
of the illusory pbenomenil vorld. The thought underlyiog the 
dootcine is rather that as a child grows into youth and age» so 
the aoul passes from life to life in contincity If not in identity. 
Whatever the origin of the idea may hare been, its root in 
post-Vedic times is a sense of the transitoriness but continuity 
oi everything. Nothing is eternal or even permanent: not even 
the gods, for they must die, not even death, for it must tun 
into new life. 

This view oi life is ingrained in Indian native. It is not 
merely a scientific or philosophical speculation, hut it sum* 
matizee the outlook of ordinary humanity. In Europe the 
averi^ religious man thanks or at least remembers his Creator. 
But in Ind^ the Creator has less place in popular thought. 
Xhere is a disinclination to make him responsible for the 
Bufferings of the world, and speculation, thongh continually 
occupied with the origins of things, larely adopts the idea 
ffLTnjhi^r to Christians and Mohammedans alike, that something 
was produced out of nothing by the divine fiat. Hindu cos* 
mogonies are various and discordant in details, but usually 
start with the evolution or emanation of living beings from the 
Divinity and often a reprodnctive act forms part of the process, 
such as the hatching of an or the division of a Divinity into 
male and female halves. In many accounts the Deity brings 
into being personages who continue the work of world-makiiig 
and such entities as mind, time and desire ace produced before 
the materifJ world. But everything in these creation stories is 
figniative. The fmthful are not perplexed by the discrepancies 
in the inspired narratives, and one can hardly imagine an 
Indian sect a^tated hy the question whether Qod made the 
world in six literal days. 

All religious doctrines, especially tiiecries about the soul, are 
matters of temperament. A race with more power of will and 
more delight in life might have held that the soul is the one 
agent that can stand firm and nnshakon midst the fiux of dr> 
oumstance, The intelligent bnt passive Hindu sees clearly that 
whatever illusions the sou] may have, it really passes on like 
everything else and oontinueth not in one stay. He is disposed 
to tMok cf it not as created irith the birth oi the body, but as 
a drop drawn from some ocean to which it is deetmed to return. 
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As ft rule he oonsideift it to Irie iuunortal bat he doee not em¬ 
phasize or value personalit; in our sense. In previous births 
he has already been a great many persons and he will be a 
great many more, Whatever may be the thread between these 
existenoes it is not individuality. And what he craves is not 
eternal personal activity, but unbroken rest in which personality, 
even if supposed to continue, can have little meaning. 

The chibracter of the successive appearances or tenements 
of the soul is determined by the law of Karma, which even 
more than metempsychosis is the basis of Indian ideas about 
the universe. Karma is best known as a term of the Buddhists, 
w'ho are largely responsible both for the definitiou and wide 
di^sion of the doctrine. But the idea is Brahm^fc as well as 
Buddhist and occurs in well-known passages of the XJpanishads, 
where it is laid down that as a man acts so shaU he be in the 
next life**, The word (which means simply deed) is the accepted 
abbreviation for the doctrine that ftll deeds bring upon the doer 
an accurately proportionate conseq^uence either in rhia existence, 
or, more often, in a future birth. At the end of a man’s life his 
character or personality is practicftlly the sum of his acts, and 
when extraneous circumstancee such as worldly position dis¬ 
appear, the soul is left with nothing but these acts and the 
character they have formed os, in Indian language, the fruit 
of life and it is these acts and fchia character which determine 
its next tenement. That tenement is simply the home which 
it is able to occupy in virtue of the condguration and ^^ualities 
which it has induced in itself. It cannot complain. 

One aspect of the theory of Sapis&ra which is important for 
the whole history of Indian thought is its tendency towards 
peesimism. This tendency is specially dednite and dogmatic in 
Buddhism, but it is a marked characteristic of the Indian 
temperament and appears in almost every form of devotion 
and speculation. What salvation or the desire to be saved is 
to the ordinary Protestant, Kiikti or Moksha, deliverance, is to 
the ordinary Hindu. In Buddhism this desire is given a dog¬ 
matic basis for it is declared that all existence in all possible 
worlds neceasEuily involves dukkha or suffering^ and this view 

' S.f. SriL'li. ax. 2.19 lad xv. a S-S. 

• Thii a Moeptod tra&tUtmi cd duUJta but prrhkpe H is tso strong, aad 
VMUHMM, tiwQgb ino«&T«ai*Qt for KUrarp rewoaa glvea Betaiog better. 
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Bdems to have mH with popular as well as philosophic assent. 
But the deeiie for release and deliverance is based less on a 
contemplation oi the woee of life than on a profound sense of 
its iffipemanenoe and instabilitj^. Life is not the preface to 
eternity, as religious Europeans think: the Hindu justly rejects 
the notion that the conduct of the soul duxiog a few score years 
can fis its everlasting deetiny. Every action is important for 
it helps to determine the character of the next life, but this 
next life, even if it should be passed in some temporary heaven, 
win not be essentiaUy dlfiereat from the present. Before and 
behind there stretobee a vista of lives, past, present and to 
oome, impermanent and unsatisfying, so that future existences 
are spoken of not as immortality hut as repeated death. 

4 

This sense of weary reiteration is increased by two other 
doctrines, which are prevalent in Hinduism, though not uni¬ 
versal or uncontseted. The first of them identifies the human 
soul with the supreme and only Being. The doctrine of Sams&ra 
holds that different forms of existence may be phases of the 
same soul and thus prepares the way for the doctrine that aQ 
forms of existence are the same and all souls parts of, or even 
identical with the Atman or Self, the divine soul which not 
only pervades the world but is the world. Connected with this 
doctrine is another, namely, that the whole world of phenomena 
is M&yfi or illusion. Nothing really exists except the supreme 
Atman: all perception of plurality and difierence is illusion and 
error: the reality is unity, identity and rest. The development 
of these ideas le^s to acme of the principal systems of philo- 
Bophy and will claim our attention later. At present I merely 
give their outlines as indicative of Hindu thought and tempera¬ 
ment. The Indian thinks of this world as a circular and unending 
journey, an ocean without shore, a shadow play without even 
a plot. He feels more strongly than the European that change 
is in itself an evil and he finds small satisfaction in action for 
its own sake. All his higher aspirations bid him extricate him- 

> The old ScAJidiaAvlsB IturMiuo viUi i(« godi vbo aivt di« it oqotlfy hiU of 
tbit WON of ioptrmAQnoe, but th« ViUcg tempotMnmi btde • mta fight ud 
ftoe bit fata. 
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self from this Ifthyrmth of repeated births, this phaotaenaagoria 
of fieeting, VAsubstant^al tIsIods and he has genarallj the eoH' 
viotion that this can be done by knowledge, for since the whole 
Saipshra is illusion, it coUapeee and ceases so soon as the soul 
knows its own real natnre and its independence of phenomena. 
This conviction that the soul in itself is capable of happiness 
and in order to enjoy needs only the conrage to know itself 
and be itself goes far to correct apathy which is the great 
danger of Indian thought. It is also fnst to point out that from 
the UpEbiushads down to the writings of Rabindranath Tagore 
in the present day Indian literature from time to time enunciates 
the idea that iiio whole nniveise is the manifestation of some 
e^berant force giving expression to itself in joyous movement. 
Thus the Taittiriya Upasishad (m. 6) says: Bliss is Brahman, 
for from bliss all these beings are bom, by bliss when bom 
they live, into bliss they enter at their death/* 

It is remarkable that Indian thought, restless and speculative 
as it is, hardly* ever ooncems itself with the deaigu, object or 
end of the world. The notion of plays little part in its 
cosmogony or ethics^. The Universe is often regarded as a sport, 
a passing whim of the divine Being, almost a mistake. Those 
legends which describe it aa the outcome of a creative act, 
generally represent the creator as moved by some impulse to 
multiply hixoself rather than as executing some deliberate if 
mysterious plan. Legends about the end of the world and the 
establishment of a better order are rare. Hindn chronology 
revels in periods, whose enormous length though expressed in 
figures leaves no real impiession on the mind, days and nights 
of Brahma, Kalpae, Manvantaras and Yugas, in which gods 
and worlds are absorbed into the supreme essence and bom 
ag^. But there is no finely about these catastrophes; the 
destruction of the whole universe is as certain as the death of 
a mouse and to the philosopher not more importantBveiy- 
thing is periodic: Buddhas, Jinas and incunatioDs of all sorts 


' Bat 0M BAbudrMDftth fiftdhuu. the Copter on Re4lu»' 

tion. 

* Cf. 6h«lI«/’0 WniMi m 

‘*World< <41 worlds an rolling arer 
Btom omtioo to decay, 

Uho the bobblM on a river 

R frfcnpgr , buntms, home away." 
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are all members erf a series, Tbej all deserve great leepeot a&d 
are of great importance m their own day, bnt they are none 
of them £nal, still less are they able to create a new beaTen 
and earth or to rise above the perpetual fins of Saipshca. The 
Beddhists look forward to the advent of Maitreya, the future 
Baddba, and the Hindus to the reappearance of Vishnu as 
Kalld, who, sword in hand and mounted on a white horse, 
will pnrge India of barbarians, but these future apparitions 
ezdte only a feeble interest in the popular oonsoience and 
oannot be compared in intensity with such ideas as the Jewish 
Messiah. 

It may seem that Indian religion is dreamy, hopeless, and 
unpraotio^ but another point of view will show that all Indian 
systems are intensely practical and hopeful. They promise 
happiness and point out the way. A mode of life is always 
preecribed, not merely by works on law and ceremony but by 
theologiced and metaphysIcEd treatises. These are xiot analogous 
to the writings of Kant or Schopenhauer and to study them as 
if they were, is HVa trying to learn riding or cricket by reading 
handbooks. The aphorisms of Stuikhya and Ved&ata are 
meant to be read under the direction of a teacher who will see 
that the pupil’s mind is duly prepared not only by esplanation 
but by abstinence and other physic^ training. Hindu religions 
ate unpractical only in so far that they decline to subordinate 
themselves to human life. It is assum^ that the religious man 
who is striving towards a go^I beyond this world is ready to 
sacrifice the world without regret and in India the assumprion 
is justified surprisingly often. 

As mentioned already riie word god has more than one 
meaning. In India we have at least two different classee of 
divinities, distinguished in the native lax^usges. First there is 
Brahman the one seli-ezistent, omnipreseut, supeipersonal spirit 
from whom ^ things emanate and to whom all things return. 
The elaboration of this conception is the most original feature 
of Indian theology, which tends to regard Brahman as not 
merely immanent in all things, but as being all things, so that 
the liberated from illusion can see tiiat it is one with him 
and that nothing else exists. Very different is the meaning of 
Deva; this signifies a god (which is not the same as God, though 
oni languid insofficiently distinguishes the two) roughly com* 
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parable with the gods of < 2 la 88 i»l mythology'. How little sense 
of divinity it oaniee with it is seen hy the fact that it heoame 
the common form of address to kings and dmply eq^uiv^ent to 
Your Majesty. In later times, thongh Siva is styled Mah4deva, 
it was felt that the great sectarian gods, who are for their 
respective wor8hip|»eis the personal maniiestatioziB in which 
Brahman makes himself Intelligible, required some name dis- 
tingnishing them from the hosts of minor deities. They are 
commonly spoken of by some title s^oifyii^ the Lord: thus 
Siva is Hvara, Vishnu and his incarnations are more often 
styled Bhagavod. 

From the Vedio hymns onwards tho gods of India have been 
polymorphic figures not restricted by the limitations of human 
personality. If a Jew or a Moslim hears now views about God, 
be is disposed to condemn them as wrong. The Hindu^s mclina* 
tion is to appropriate them and ascribe to his own deity the 
novel attTibutes, whether they are consistent with the easting 
figure or not. All Indian go^ are really everything. As the 
thought of the worshipper wanders among them they tiun into 
one another. Even so sturdy a personality as Indra is declared 
to be the same as Agm and as Varuna, and probably every deity 
in the Vedic pantheon is at some time identified with another 
deity. But thougli in one way the gods seem vague emd im¬ 
personal, in another the distmetion between gods and men is 
slight. The Br&hmapas tell us that the gods were origins^ 
mortal and obteuned immortality by ofering sacnfices: the man 
who sacrifices like them makes for ftimseTf an immortal body in 
the abode of the gods and practically becomes a Dova and the 
bliss of great sages is declared equal to the bliss of the gods^. 
The human and divine worlds are not really dis^ct, and as in 
China and Japan, distinguished men are deified. The delficaUon 
of Buddha t^es place before our eyes as we follow the course 
of blstory; the origin of Ejishna’s godhead is more obscure but 
it is probable that he was a deified local hero. After the period 
of the Br&hmapas the theory that deities manifest themselves 
to the world in avatliras ox descents, that is in our idiom 
incarnations, becomos part of popular theology. 

* NerecthekM ieva a MostuiMa usd Iq ihe Upftzudi«d» m 4 de«i^tion of 
tiie aopreae cplrit. 

* BrilL-Ar. rp. rr. a. 8S 4iid tho ponllol poouigM u tho ToiMntyo ond 
otbor Upoauhodt. 
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There ere other genera! oharaoteristics of Izidian religion 
which win be beat made clear more detailed treatment in 
succeedhig chapters. Such are, firstly, a special theory oi 
sacrifice or ritual which, though totally rejected by Buddhism, 
has surviTed to modem times. Secondly, a belief in the efScacy 
of self^mortification aa a means of obtaining super-human 
powers or final salration. Thirdly, an eren more deeply rooted 
conviction that salvation can be obtained by knowledge, 
fourthly, there is the doctrine that faith or devotion to a 
particular deity is the beet way to salvation, but ♦ihift teaching, 
though it seems natural to our minds, does not make its appear* 
ance in India until relatively late. It is not so peculiarly Indian 
as the other ideas mention^, but even at the outset it is well 
to insist on its prevalence during the last two thousand years 
because a very false impression may be produced by ignonng it. 

There also runs through Indi^ religion a perdstent though 
inconspicuous current of non-theftic thought. It does not deny 
the eiJstence of spirits but it treats them as being, like men, 
subjeot to natural laws, though able, like men, to infiuence 
events. The ultimate truth for it is not pantheism but fixed 
natural laws of which no explanation is ofiered. The religion of 
the Jains and the S&nkhya pbUosophy belong to this ooirent. 
So did the teaching of several ancient sects, such aa the Ajlvikas, 
and strictly speakuig Buddhism itself. For the Buddha is not 
an Avat^a or a messenger but a superman whose ezcepdonaJ 
intdligence sees that the Wheel of Causation and the Four Truths 
ace part of the very nature of things. It is strange too that 
asceticism, sacrifices and modem tantric rites which seem to ns 
concerned with the relations between man and Qod are in India 
penetrated by a non-theisric theory, namely that there are 
certain laws which can be studied and applied, muoh like 
electricity, and that then spirits can be coerced to grant what the 
ascetic or saorificer desires. At the same time such views are 
more often implied than formulated. The Dhsrma is spoken of 
as the teaching of the Buddha rather than as Cosmic Order like 
the Tao of the Chinese and though tantric theory assumes the 
existence of certain forces which can be used sclenrifically, the 
g»ier^ impression produced by tantrio works is that they 
expound an intricate mythology and ritual. 
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VEDIC DEITIES AND SACBIPICES 

1 

Otrs kJXOwle4jge of early Indian religion is derived almost 
entirely from literature. After tlie rise of Buddhism this is 
supplemented to some extent by buildings, statues and in* 
soriptiozLB, but unlike Egypt and Babylonia^ pre-Buddhist India 
has yielded no temples, images or other religious antitjuities, 
nor is it probable that such will bo discovert. Certainly the 
material for study is not scanty. The thedogicaJ literathre oi 
India is enoimoos: the difficulty is to grasp it and select what 
is important. The engiurc^ie confronted with a series oi 
enoydopadic works oi grea^ulk and considerable antiquity, 
treating of every aspect of religiozi which interested the Brah¬ 
mans. But he continually feels the want of independent 
testimony to check their statements. They set forth the views 
of their authors but whether those views met with general 
acceptance outside the Brahmanic caste and induenced Indian 
life as a whob or whether classes, such as the military caste, 
or regions, such as western India and Dravidian India, had 
diderent views, it is often bard to say. Even more serious is 
the difficulty of chronology which ^eots aeouiat as well as 
religious literature. The feats of Hindus in the matter of 
computing time show in the most extravagant form the 
peculiarities of their mentd temperament, for while in their 
cosmogonies eeons whose lex^th the mind can hardly grasp are 
tabulated with the names of their superhuman rulers there ue 
few^ dates in the pte*Mohaxamedan history which can be 
determined from purely Indian sources. The fragments of 
obsouie Oreek writers mid the notes of a travelling ChinMnan 
furnish more trustworthy data about important epochs in the 
history of the Hindus than the whole of their gigantic literature, 
in which there has been found no mention of Alexander^ 
invasion and only scattered allnaions to the oonqnests of the 

^ Tbsyriaolpft] A<oka, dddndblo from sa inscriptioB in vhieb 

b« punM coDt«q»por4iy Seteoeld mcotfehi. 
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Sakaa, Kusham aad EQnM. We can hardiy ima^line doul^t aa 
to the ceniniy in wiiioh Sbakeapeare or Viigil lived, yet vbea 
1 firat studied Sanskrit the greatest of Indian diamatiets, 
Eaiidasa, was supposed to have lived abont 50 b.o. His date 
is not yet £zed with uuanunity but it is now gener^y placed 
in the fifth or sixth century a.p. 

This chronological chaos naturally afiecte the value of 
literature as a record of the developuent of thought. We are 
in danger of moving in a vicious circle: of assigning ideas to 
an epoch because they occur in a certain hook, while at the 
same time we fix the date of the book in virtue of the ideas 
which it contains. Still we may feel some security aa to the 
seq^uence, If not the exact dates, of the great divisions in Indian 
leligioua literature such ae the period of the Vedio hymns^ the 
period of the Brfihmapas, the rise of Buddhism, the composition 
of the two great epics, and th^Puranas. If we follow the 
opinion of most authorities and^ccept the piotnie of Indian 
life and thought contained in the Pali Tnpltaka aa in the main 
historical, it seems to follow that both the ritual system of the 
Br&hmanas and the philosophic speculations of the Upanishads 
weare in existence by 500 b.c.^ and sufficiently developed to 
impress the public minA with a sense of their futility. Some 
interv^ of mental growth seems to separate the Upanishads 
from the Brihmanaa and a more decided interval separates the 
Br&hmr^ae from the earlier hymns of the Big Veda, if not 
from the compilation of the whole ooUectdon*. We may hence 
say t^t the older ITpanishada and Br4hma^as must have 
be^ composed between $D0 and 500 B.o. and the hymns of the 
Big Veda hr^dly bter than 1000 b.o. Many authorities thizrk 
the earlier b;pmnd must date from 2000 rather than 1000 B.o. 
but the resemblance of the Big Veda to the Zoroastrian 
Gatbas (whiub are generally regarded as considerably later than 

> l.f •leMS«d Bnhnut i* ofMc d«ac:rib«d in til* 3utU FiUie* u *'4 rep«4ter 
(of the M4r«d irordi) knovin^ th» vijBtio v«raM by betri, on* who b«d mMt«r*d 
til* time VsSas, vltii tiu indie**, tb* ritul, tb* pbeDologr, the ezegeeii end ih* 
Ugesdi 14 4 fifth.** 

* Thai* had be«i tune for amundmtandin^ to 4riBe. Thu th* &»t4p4th4 
Biihm4C4 eee* inth* T4ne *'i^o ia iha Qod to whom t* ehiU oS*i 

oor e40dficu’* 4n addraae to 4 CA([i*d K4 (Saiuluit ter laAo) and it «o\ild 
s**ta tii4i 4fi did wud, uhka, haa beM «ep4r4t»d in earanl paaugu Into two 
werda (* ine4iaaxiei» pnrtioie) nnfi teiti. 
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1000 B.o.) is and it be gtiange if the two collectiona 
prove to be separated by an interval of many centuries. But the 
et^e of eodal and religious culture indicated in the Tedic hymns 
may have begun long before they were composed, and rites and 
deities common to Indians and Iranians existed before the 
reforms of Zbioaeter^. 

It may seem that everything is uneert^ in this literature 
without datee or authors and that the growth of religion in 
India cannot be scientifcolly studied. The difficidUee are indeed 
oonsidcrablo but thoy arc materially reduced by the veneration 
in which the ancient scriptures were held, and by the retentive* 
ness of memory and devotion to grammar, if not to history, 
which have characterized the Biahmems for at least twenty^Hve 
oenturies. The authenticity of certain Vedio tests is guaranteed 
not only by the quotaUons found in later works, but by treatises 
on phonetics, grammar and^rsiheation as web as by indices 
which give the number of *rds in every book, chapter and 
verse. We may be sure that we possess not perhaps l^e exact 
words of the Vedic poets, but what were believed about 600 B.o. 
to be their exact words, and there is no reason to doubt that 
fchig is a substantially correct version of the hymns as recited 
several centuries earlier^ 

In drawing any deductions from the hymns of the Rig 
Veda it must be remembored that it is the mauual of the fiotri 
priests^. This does not affect the age or chm'aoter of the single 
pieces: they may have been composed at very different dates 
and they are not arranged in the order in which the priest 
recites them. Bnt the liturgical character of the compilation 
does somewhat qualify its title to give a complete piotnre of 
religion. One could not throw doubt on a ceremony of the 
Church, still less on a popular custom, because it was not 

* IteoanC vc^olkn dUpowd to fix the eppeenaoe of Zoroeeter betveen the 
odddle ol the MTUth eentory and theeeiUerhelf of the nxtb eentvy ac But thli 
dete o8en meny dtfReultiM. It otekee it b&rd to expUia the reeenbUscee between 
the Oetbu end the Tede end how is it thet re^iecuble oUaiceJ eethoriOe* 
of the foorth oaotiu^ b.c. footed bj* Pliny Mtribete e high eatigmt; to Zoroeetorf 

* * This eppUee chiefly to the three Semhitde or ooOeettooe of hjmxke eod preyen. 
On the other head there was no foellng egidnitthe eompoettion of nev Upeniihedi 
o> the intorpoleUon end eopliflcatloa of the Epics. 

* l^e Uotri reatee preyera '^rhile other poeete pe rfon a the ect of eaorifleo. 
BqC there ere sererel poexas in the ^ Vede for which eren Indian ingenwty h*a 
cot beeo able (c find e liturgieel oso. 
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mentioned in the miesfrl, smd we cannot aseume that idew or 
usa^ not mentioned in the £% Veda did not exist at the tame 
when it wss composed. 

We have no other Sanskrit wiirings oontemporary with the 
older parte of the Rig Veda, bnt the roots of eplo poetsj stretch 
far back and ballads may be as old ae hymnSi though they 
neither sought nor obtained the official sanction of the priest- 
bood. Side by side with Yedio tradition, unrecorded Bpio 
tradition built up the dguxee of Siva, R&ma and Krishna 
which astonish us by their sudden appearance in later literature 
only because their earlier phases have not been preserved. 

The Vedio hymns were probably collected arranged 
between 1000 and 600 s.c. At that period rites and ceremoiues 
mnltipUed and absorbed man’s mitid to a degree nnparalleled 
in the history of the world and literature occupied itself with 
the description or discussion of this dreary ceremonial. Buddh- 
iem was a protest against the necessity of sacrifices and, 
though Buddhism decayed in India, the sacrificial system never 
recovered from the attack and assumed comparatively modeet 
proportions. But in an earlier period, after the composition of 
the Vedic hymns and before the predominance of speculation, 
skill in ceremonial was regarded ae the highest and indeed only 
science and the ancient prayers and poems of the race were 
arranged in three collections to suit the ritual. These were the 
Rig Veda, containing metrical prayers: the Yajni Veda (in an 
old and new recension known ae the Black and the White) 
oontainixkg formvke mainly in prose to be muttered during the 
conree of the sacrifice: and the S&ma Veda, a book of chants, 
consisting almost entirely of verses taken from the Rig Veda 
and arranged for singing. The Rig Veda is clearly older than 
the others: its elemente are anterior to the Brabmanio liturgy 
and are arranged in less complete subservience to it tban in the 
Vajur and S^a Vedas. 

The restrietbn of the words Veda and Vedic to the collection 
of hymns, though convenient, is not in accordance with Indian 
usage, which applies the name to a much larger body of religious 
litenture. What we call the Rig Veda is strictly speaking the 
mantras of the Big Veda or the RIg-Veda-Samhit4: besides this, 
there are the Br&hiuanae or ceremotded treatises, the Aranyakas 
and Upanishads containing philosophy and speoulation, the 
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or aphoristio rDlo9> aU oomptisad in the Veda or Srnti 
(hearing), that is the rerelatlon heard directly by sunte as 
opposed to Soiriti (remeicbering) or tradition starting frotn 
haman teachers. Modem Hindus when not infiuenced by the 
language of European soholais apply the word Veda especially 
to the Upanishads. 

For some time only thiee^ Vedas were accepted. But the 
Epics and the Puianas know of the fourfold Veda and place 
tlie Atham> Veda on a lore! with the other three. It was the 
manual of two ancient priestly families, the Athatrans and 
Angirasas, whose speciality was charms and prophylactics rather 
than the perfonnance of the regular sacrifices. The hymns and 
magic songs which it contains were probably collected subse¬ 
quently to the oompoaition of the Br&hma^, but the separate 
poems are older and, so far as can be judged from their language, 
are intermediate between the Big Veda and the Br&bm^as. 
But the substance of many of the spells must be older stiJl, 
since the incantations prescribed show a remarkable slrailarUiy 
to old German, Buaaian and Lettish charms. The Atharva also 
contains speculatiTe poems and, if it has not the freshness of 
the Big Veda, is most valuable for the history of Indian thought 
and civilisation. 

I will not here enquire what was the original home of the 
Aryans or whether the resemblances shown by Aryan languages 
justify UB in believing that the ancestors of the Hindus, Greeks, 
Eelte, Slavs, etc., belor^ed to a tingle race and pbytical type. 
The grounds for such a belief seem to me doubtful. But a com¬ 
parison of lai^age, reli^on and customs makes it probable 
that the ancestors of the Iranians and Hindus dwelt together 
in some region lying to the north of India and then, in descending 
southwards, parted company and wandered, one band west¬ 
wards to Persia and the other to the Panjab and south-east^. 
These latter produced the poets of the Big Veda. Their home 
is indicated by their acquaintance with the Himalayas, the 
Kabul river, the Indus and rivers of the Panjab, and the Jamna. 
The Ganges, though known, apparently lay beyond their sphere, 


* Hiw Che Ptii FltftkM fp«4k ot (lift Teruji m tlirMfoId imovlod^ of 
finjuQUu. 
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but the geography of the Atha>rTa extends as far as Benares 
and implies a practical knowledge of the eea, which is spoken 
of somewhat Taguelj in the Big Veda. It Is probable that the 
oldest hymns were composed among the rivers of the Fanjah, 
but the majority somewhat further to the east, in the district 
of Enrukshetra or Thanasar. At some period subsequent to the 
Aryan immigration there was a great struggle between two 
branches of the same stock, related in a legendary form as the 
contest between the Eanrarae and Phndavas. Some hare thought 
that we have here an indication of a second invarion composed 
of Aryans who remained in the mountainous districts north of 
the Hindu Kush when the first detachment moved south and 
who developed there somewhat different customs. It is also 
possihle that the Atharva Veda may repreeeat the religious ideas 
of these second invaders. In several passages the Mah&bhirata 
speaks of the Atharva aa the highest Veda and represents the 
F&u4avas as practising polyandry, a custom which still prevails 
amoi^ many Eimalayan tribes. 

The Rig Veda depicts a life not far advsnced in material 
arte but, considering the date, humane and civilised. There 
were no towns but merely villages and fortified enclosures to 
be used as refits in case of necea^ty. The general tone of the 
bymns is kindly and healthy; many of them indeed have more 
robust piety than interest. There are few indications of bar* 
barous customs. The general impression is of a free and joyous 
life in which the principal actors are chiefs and priests, though 
neither have become tyrannical. 

The compOMtion of this anthology probably extended over 
severed centuries and comprised a period of lively mental growth. 
It is therefore natural that it should represent stages of regions 
development which are not contemporaneous. But though 
thought is active and exuberant in these poems they are not 
altogether an intellectual outbnret excited by the succeeafol 
advance into India. The calm of settlement as well as the fire of 
oonqueet have left their mark on them and during the period of 
oompositioD religion grew more boldly speculative but also more 
sedentary, formal and meticulous. The earliest hymns bear 
traces of qnaai-nomadic life, but the writers are no longer 
nomads. They follow agriculture as well as pasturage, but they 
are still contending with the aborigines: still expanding ^d 
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BiOTU^ on. They mention no states or capitals: they revere 
rivers and momituns but have no shrines to serve as rellgioiis 
centres, as repositories and faotories of tradition. Legends and 
precepts have of course come down from earlier generations, 
but are not very dehnite or cogent: the stories of ancient sages 
and warriors are vague and wanting in individual colour. 

2 

The absence of eculpture and painting esplains much in the 
character of the Vedio deities. The hymn^writers were devout 
and imaginative, not content to revere some undescribed being 
in the s^y, but full of mythology, metaphor and poetry and 
continually singling ont now powers for worship. .Among many 
races the conceptions thus evolved acquire solidity and per* 
manence by the aid of art. An image stereotypes a deity, 
worshippers from other districts can see it and it remans from 
generation to generation as a conservative and unifying force. 
Even a stone may have something of the same o^t. for it 
connects the deity with the events, rites and ideas of a loc^ty. 
But the earliest stratum of Yedic religion is worship of the 
powers of nature—such as the Snn, the Sky, the Dawn, the 
Pire^which are personified bet not bcalized or depicted. Their 
attributes do not depend at all on art, not much on local or 
tribal custom hut chiefly on imagination and poetry, and as 
this poetry was not united in one collection until a later period, 
a bard was under no obligation to conform to the standards of 
his fellows probably many bards sang without knowing of 
one another’s existence. 

Snob a figure as Agni or Fire—if one can call him a figure^ 
illustrates the flnid and intangible character of Vedic divinities. 
He is one of the greatest in the Pantheon, and in some ways 
bis godhead is strongly marked. He blesses, protects, preserves, 
and inspiies: he is a divine prieet and messenger between gods 
and men: he '’knows all generations.” Tet we cannot give any 
definite account of him such as could be drawn up for a Greek 
deity. He is not a god of fire, like Vulcan, but the Fire itself 
regfluded as divine. The descriptions of his appearance are nob 
really anthropomorphic but metaphorical imagery depicting 
shining, streaming flames. The hymns tell us that be has a 
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l6,WTij 1>eAid ajikd hair: a fiaming head or three heads: three 
tOQ|^ee ox seYen: four e^ee or a thousand. One poem says that 
he faoes In aU ditections: another that he is lootieas and head* 
less. He is oaUed the eon of Heaven and Earth, of Tvashtri and 
the Waters, of tko Dawn, of Indrv^sbnn. One emger says 
that the gods generated him to he a light for the Aryans, 
another that be is the father of the gods. This multiple origin 
becomes more dednito in the theory of Agni’s three hirths: he 
is bom on earth from the friction of fire stio^, in the clouds 
as lightning, and in the highest heavens as the Sun or celee^al 
light. In virtue of this triple birth he assumes a triuoe character: 
his heads, tongues, bodies and dwellings are three, and this 
thicpefold nature has perhaps something to do with the tnads 
of deities which become frequent later Anally develop into 
the Tiimdrt^ or Brahmfr, ^shnn, and Siva, But there is nothing 
fixed or dogmatic in this idea of Agni's three births. In other 
texts he is said to have two, one in Heaven and coe on Earth, 
and yet another turn of fancy ascribes to births innumerable 
because he is Idndlsd on many hearths. Some of the epithets 
applied to him become qua&i*independent. For instance, Agni 
Vai^v&nara^All men's fire—and Agni Tanunapat, which seems 
to mean son of himself, or fire spontaneously generated, are in 
a later period treated almost as separate deities. M&tariivan 
is sometimes a name of ^ni and sometimes a separate deity 
who brings Agni to manhind. 

In the way the Rig Yeda has not one but many solar 
deities. lUiitra, Sdrya, Savitri, and perhaps Pu^n, Bhaga, 
Vivasvat and Vishnu, are ah loose penonificarions of oert^ 
functions or epithets of the sun. Deities are often thought of 
in classes. Thus we have the Uamts, Rudras and Vasus. We 
bear of Praj&pati In the sii^ular, but elIso of the Praj&patis or 
creative forces. 

Not only does Agoi tend tc be regarded as more than one: 
he is identified with other gods. We are told he is Varona and 
Mitra, Savitri and Indra. "Thou art Varopa when bom," says 
one hymn, "thou beoomest Mitra when kindled. Zn thee, 0 ton 
of strength, are all the gods'.” Such identifications are common 
in .the Vedas. Philosophically, they are an early manifestation 
of the mental bias which leads to pantheism, metempsychosis, 
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and the feeing that all thii^ and persons are iranatory and 
partial aspects of the one reality. But evidently the mutability 
of the Vedic gods is also due to their nature: they are bundles 
of epithets and functions without much personal or local centre. 
And these epithets and functions are, to a large extent, the 
same. All the gods are bright and swift and helpful: all lore 
Boorifioes and bestow wealth, sons and cows. A figure like Agni 
enables us to understand the many*8ided, inconeieteat present* 
mont of Siva and Vishnu in later times. A richer mythology 
surrounds thorn but in the fluidity of their outiine, their 
mutability and their readiness to absorb or become all other 
deities they follow the old lines. Even a deity like Gamete who 
seems at first sight modem and definite illueteatee these ancient 
oharactoristics. He has one or five heads and from four to 
sixteen arms: there afe half a dosen strange stories oi his birth 
and wonderful aUegories describing his adventures. Yet he is 
also identified with all the Gods and declared to be the creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the Universe, nay the Supreme 
Spirit itself^. 

In Soma, the sacred plant whose juice was ofiered in the 
most solemn sacrifices, we again find the combination of natural 
phenomena and divinity with hardly any peraonification. Soma 
is not a sacred tree inhabited by some spirit of tiie woods but 
the Lord of immortaii^ who can place his worshippers in the 
land of eternal life and light. Some of the finest and most 
spiritual of the Vcdic hymns are addressed to him and yet it 
is hard to say whether they are addressed to a person or a 
beverage. The personification is not much more than when 
French writers coll absinthe “La iie aux yeux verts.” Later, 
Soma was identified with the moon, perhaps because the juice 
was bright and shining. On the other hand Soma worship is 
connected with a very ancient but persistent form of animism, 
for the Vedic poets celebrate as immortal the stones under 
which the plant is pressed and beg them to bestow wealth and 
ohHdren. Just so at the present day agricultural and other 
implements receive the salutations and prayers of those who 
use them. They are not gods in any ordinary sense but they 
are potent forces. 

^ See the Qftj>etttbvT»itnba UpeiL tad C>ep(na.tiha. S^•o. ffmdu /coM^ropAji, 
▼eL L pp. 95-S7. 
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But Vedic deities are dra'wn more distmctly, partioo* 
larlj Indra, wbo havug more oharaoter baa also lasted longer 
than most of his fellows, partly because be was taken over by 
Buddhism and enrolled ic tbe retinne of the Buddha. He 
appears to hare been originally a god of thunder, a phenomenon 
which lends itaelf to anthropomorphio troatment. As an atmo¬ 
spheric deity, he conqueiB various powers oi evil, partioularly 
Vritca, the demon of drought. The Vedas know of evil ajmte 
against whom the gods wage successful war but they have no 
aiugTe personiGoation of evil in general, like our devil, and few 
malevolent deities. Of these latter Kudra, the prototype of 
Siva, is the most important bnt he is not wholly malevolent 
for he is the god of healing and can ta^ away sickness ae well 
as oanse it. Indian thought is not Inclined to dualism, which 
ifl perhaps the ontoome of a practical mind desiring a cert^n 
course and seeing everywhere the difficnlties which the Evil One 
puts in the way of it, but rather to that pantheism which tends 
to aubsnme both good and evil under a higher nnjty. 

Indra was the tutelary deity of the invading Aryans. His 
principles would delight a European settler in Africa. He pro* 
tects the Aryan colour and subjects the black skin: he gave land 
to the Aryans and made tire BSsyus (aborigines) subject to 
them: be dispersed fifty thousand of the black race and rent 
their oitadels*. Some of the events with which he is connected, 
such as the battles of King Sudas, may have a Iristorical basis. 
He is repreaented as a gigantic being of enormous else and vigonr 
and of gross pasadons, He feasts on the desh of buZls and 
buffalo^ Toaa^ by hundreds, his potations are counted in 
terms of lakes,' and not only nerve him for the fray but also 
intodcate him^. Under the name of Sal^, Indra figures largely 
in the Buddhist edtras, and seems to have been the chief popular 
deity in the Buddha’s lifetime. He was adopted into the new 
creed ae a sort of archangel and heavenly defender of the faith. 
In the epics he is still a mighty deity and the lord of paradise. 
Happiness in bis heaven is the reward of the pious warrior after 
dea^. The Mahibhirata and the Puranas, influenced perhaps 

' fiMlt.V. m. R t. i ISO. $iiv. 26. S. Vi IS. S; it. IS 13. 
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hy BuddLl&sx, 6pe&k of a series of Indras, each lae^g for a 
cycle, but supereeded when a new heaven and Cf^th appear. 
^ znodem Hinduism bis name is familiar though he does not 
teceive much worship. Yet in spite of his long pre-eminenoe 
there is no disposition to regard him as the supreme and only 
god. Though the Rig Veda calls him the creator and destroyer 
of all things^, he is not God in our sense any more than oilier 
deities are. He is the personifioation of strength and success, 
but ho is not sufBcientiy spiriti^al or mystdeal to hold and satisfy 
the onquixing mind, 


8 

One of the most interesting and impressive of Vedio deities 
is Vorui^a, often invoked with a more shadowy double called 
Mitra. No myths or exploits are related of him but he is the 
omnipotent and omniscient upholder of moral and physical law. 
He established earth and s^: he set the sun in heaven and 
ordained the movements oi the moon and stars; the wind is 
his breath and by his law the heavens and earth are kept apart. 
Se perceives all that exists in heaven and earth or beyond, nor 
could a man escape him though he fled beyond the sky. The 
'Sinkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by him^: he knows all 
that man does or tUnks. Sin is the infringement of hie ordin* 
ances and he binds siimeFs in fetters. Hence they pray to him 
for release from sin and he is gracious to the penitent. 'Whereas 
the other deities are mainly asked to bestow material boons, 
the hymns addressed to Varutia contain peritlons for forgive¬ 
ness. He dwells in heaven in a golden mansion. His throne Is 
great and lofty with a thousand columns and his abode has a 
thonsand doors. From it he looks down on the doings of men 
and the all-seeing sun comes to his courts to report. 

There is much in these descriptions which is unlike the 
attributes ascribed to any other member oi the Vedic pantheon 
and recalls Ahura Mazda oi the Avesta or Semitic deities. No 
proof of foreign influence is forthcoming, bnt the opinion of 
some scholars that the figure of Varu^a somehow reflects Semitic 

* In Aome r****C** ^ TTji aniA^iia he li i^ienU&ed with th» ttmen 
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ideas is plau&ble. It has been snggested that be was originally 
a lunar deity, wKicb explains his association with Mitra (the 
Fenian Mithra) who wae a sun god, and that the group of 
deities called Adityas and mcloding h£tra and Varona were the 
sun, moon and the fire planets known to the ancients. ThXs 
reserrihles the Babylonian worship of the heaTenly bodies and, 
though there is no record whatever of how such ideas reached 
the Aryans, it is not difficult to imagine that they may have 
come from Babylonia either to India^ or to the country where 
Indians and Iranians dwelt together. There is a Semitic flaTOur 
too in the Indian legend of the Chimiing of the Ocean^. The 
Gods and Asuras effect this by nsiog a huge serpent as a rope 
to whirl round a mountain and from the turmoil there arise 
various marvellous personages and substances including the 
moon. This resembles in tone if not in detail the Babylonian 
creation myths, telling of a pnmeval abyss of waters and a 
great serpent which is slain by the Gods who use its body as 
the material for making the havens and the earth^. 

Yet Varui^ is not the centre of a monotheistic religion any 
more than Indra, and in later times he becomes a water god of 
DO marked importance. The Aryans and Semites, while both 
dissatisfied with polytheism and seeking the one among the 
many, moved along different paths and did not reach exactly 
the same goal. Semitic deities were representations of the forces 
of nature in human form but their character was stereotyped 
by images, at any rate in Assyria and Babylonia, and by the 
litosl of particular places with which they were identified. 
Semitic polytheism is mainly due to the number of tribes and 
localities possessing separate deities, not to the number of deities 
worshipped by each place and tribe. As villages and sm^ towns 
were subordinate to great towns, so the deities of minor localities 
were subordinate to those of the greater. Hence the Semitic 
god was often thought of as a king who might be surrounded 
by a court and then became the head of a pantheon of inferior 
deities, but also might be thought of as tolerating no rivals. 
This latter cono^tion when combined with moral earnestness 

> nt^dlAo Alphabeta apdauttcdl; S w niUe la otl^. 
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givM ua JohoTAh, who reaeiablefl Vanuja, except that Vaniw 
U neither jealoua aor national Indian polytheism also origin, 
ated in tho personification of varioua phenomena, the sun, 
thunder, fire, rivers, and eo forth, but these deiUes unlike the 
Semitic gods had little to do with specitd tdbea or looalities 
and the philosophic Indian easily traced a connection between 
thorn. It is not difficult to see that son, fire and lightning have 
something in common. Tlio gods are frequently thought of as 
joined in couples, triads or larger companies and early worship 
pn>bahly who wed tJio beginnings of a foaiure which is promiDent 
ill tho laivr ritual, namely, that a sacrifice is not an isolated 
oblation oderotl to one particular god but a series of oblations 
ptwenUHl to a scries of deities, There was thus little disposition 
to exalt one god and anniliilate the othera, but every disposition 
to identify tho gods with one another and all of them with 
something else. Just as rivers, mount^na and plains are dimly 
seen to be parts of a whole which later ogee call nature, so are 
the gods seen to bo parts of some divine whole which is greater 
than any of those. Even in the Big Veda we find such aenti- 
monte as *'Tbe priests speak of the One Being in many ways: 
they call it Agni, Yama, M&tariivan^.” Hence it is not sur. 
prising that when in tho later Vedlc period a tendency towards 
monotheism (but monotheism of a pantheistic type) appears, 
tho supremo position is given to none of the old deities but to 
a now figure, Prajapati. This word, meaning Lord of living 
oreaturos, occurs in the Big Veda os an. epithet of the snn and 
is also occasionally used ta the name of the Being by whom all 
gods and worlds wore generated and by whose power they 
oontinuo to exist. In the Br&hmapae and later ritual literature 
he is dofiiutely recognized as the snpreme deity, the Creator, 
the first saorifioer and the sacrifice itself. It is perhaps owing 
to his oloee connection with ceremonial that enquiring and 
sp^ulative minds felt Prajftpati not to be a final or sat^sf^toiy 
explanation of the universe, He is idenrified with Brahm6, the 
active personal creator, and this later name gradually ousts the 
other but he does not, any more tb<m Indra or Varupa, become 
Uie Atman or supreme universe Being of the Upanishads. 

The principal Vedlc deities are mede and the few goddesses 
that are mentioned such as Ushaa, the Dawn, seem to owe their 

' T.t, IM.Sd. 
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to purely dramatio reaao&s. Ore^e and Rome as veil as 
India felt it appropriate to represent tlie daybreak as a radiant 
nymph. But though in later timea suoli goddesses as Duigi 
assumed in some sects a paramoimt position, and though the 
Veda is familiar vith the idea of the world beii^ bom, there 
are few traces in it of a goddess corresponding to the Great 
Mother, Cybele or Astarte. 

In an earlier period of Vedic studies many deities were 
identided with figures in the classical or Teutonic mythology 
chlefiy on philological grounds but most of these identifications 
have now been abandoned. But a few names and figures seem 
to be fonnd among both the Asiatic and European Aryans and 
to point to a common stock of ideas. Byaus, the 8^ God, is 
admittedly the nAuift as Zeus and Jupiter. The Alvins agree in 
character, though not in name, with the Biosouxi and other 
paialleU are quoted from Lettish mythology. Bhaga, the 
bountiful giver, a somewhat obscure deity, is the same word as 
the Slavonic Bog, used in the general sense of God, and we firid 
deva in Sanskrit, dens in La^, and devas in Lithuanian. 
Ushas, the Dawn, is phonetically related to ’Hw? and Aurora 
who, however, are only half deities. India, if he cannot be 
soientifioaUy identified with Thor, is a similar personage who 
must have grown out of the same stock of ideas. By a curious 
transference the Prophet Elias bae in south-eastern Europe 
inherited the attributes of the thunder god and is even now in 
the imagination of the peasantry a jovial and riotous being who, 
like India, drives a noisy chariot across the sky. 

The connection with ancient Persian mytbol(^y is closer. 
The Avestan leli^on wse a reformatioa due to the genius of 
Zoroaster and therefore comparable with Buddhism rather than 
Hinduism, but the lass systematic polytheism which preceded 
it contained much which reminds us of the Vedic hymns. It 
can hardly be doubted that the ancestors of the ludians and 
IranianB once practised almost identical forms of religion and 
had even a common ritual. The chief features of the fire cult 
and of the Soma or Haoma sacrifice appear in both. The 
saorifloe is called YajSa in the Veda, Yasna in the Aresta: the 
Hotrj priest is Zaot^, Atharvan is Athravau, Mitra is Hithra. 
V4yu and Apah (the divine waters) meet us in the Avesta in 
Almost the same forms and India's epitiiet of Vrltrahan (the 
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slayer of Vritra) appeera aa Verethiagrta. Ahura Mazda seems 
to be a doYdopmect of the deity wbo appears as Vanina in 
India though he has not the same name, and the main difierence 
between Indian arui Iranian religion lice in this, that the latter 
wae systematized by a tbeistic leionner who exalted one deity 
above the others, whereas in India, where there was more 
religious vitality, polytheistic and pantheistic fancies flourished 
uncorbed and the greatest reformer, the Bnddha, was not a 
theist. 

One peonJiarity of Indians in dl ages is that they pat more 
into religion than other races. It received most of the energy 
A.nH talent which, elsewhere, wont into art, politica and phUO' 
sopby. Hence it became both intense and manifold, for deiries 
and creeds were wanted for every stage of intelligence and 
variety of taste, and also very tolerant, for sects in India, 
though multitudinous, are not so sharply divided or mutually 
hostile as in Europe. Connected with the general interest which 
rellgiozL inspired is its strongly marked speculative character. 
The Kig Teda asks whether in the beginning there was being 
or not beii^, and the later Vedas and Br&hmanaa are filled with 
discussions as to the meaning of eeremoniee, which show that 
the most dreary formalism could not extinguish the innate 
propensity to seek for a reason. In the Upanishads we have 
the same spirit dealing with more promisli^ material. And 
throughout the long history of Hinduism religion and philosophy 
are seldom separated; we rarely find detached metaphysicians: 
philosophers found new sects or support old ones: religion 
absorbs philosophy and translates it into theology or myths. 


4 

To the age of the Vedas succeeds that of the Br&hma^ or 
sacriflcial treatises. The two periods are distinct and have each 
a well-marked tone, but they pass into one anotiier, for the 
Yajor and S&ma Vedas pre-seppose the ritual of the Bi&hm^as. 
These treatises introduce us to one feature of Indian reli^n 
mentioned above, namely the extraordinary elaboration of its 
ritual To read them one would suppose that the one occupation 
of all India was the oflering of eacriflees. The accounts are no 
doubt exaggerated and must often be treated as specimens of 
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Sfroerdotal imdgination, lilrft tii$ Biblical descriptions of the rites 
performed in the Tabernacle during the wanderings of the 
Xsraelitea. But making all allowance for priestly enthu»afim, 
)t still remains true that the intelleot of India, so far as it is 
preserved in literature, was occupied during two centuries or 
so with the sacrihcial art and that philosophy had difiioulty 
in disentanglii^ itself from coretnonlee. One has only to compare 
Greek and Sanskrit Uterature to seo how vast aro the proportions 
assumed by ritual in India. Our information about the political 
institutions, the wars and chronology of anciout Greece is full, 
but of the details of Greek worship we hear little and probably 
there was not much to tell. But in India, where there are no 
histories and no dates, we know every prayer and gesture of 
the officiants throughout complicated sacrifices and possess a 
whole Ubraiy describing their correct perfcrmance. 

In most respects these sacrifices which absorbed so much 
intellect and energy belong to ancient history. They must not 
be confounded with the ceremonies performed in modem 
temples, which have a different origin and character. A great 
blow was struck at the sacrificial system by Buddhism. Not 
only did it withdraw the support of many kings and nobles 
(and the greater ceremonies being very costly depended lately 
on the patronage of the wealthy), but it popularized the idea 
that animal sacrifices are shocking and that attempts to win 
salvation by offerings are crude and unphllosophic. But though, 
after Buddhism had leavened India for a few centuries, we no 
longer find the religioue world given over to saoiifioing as it 
had been ^ut 600 b.o., these rites did not die out. Even now 
they are occasionally performed in South India and the Deccan. 
There are still many Brahmans in these regions who, if they 
have not the means or leEbming to perform the greater Vedic 
oeremoxdes, at any rate sympathize with the mental attltnde 
which they imply, and this attitude has many carious features. 

The rite of sacrifice, which in the simple form of an offering 
supposed to be agreeable to the deity is the prindped ceremony 
in the early stages of most religions, persists in their later stages 
but gives rise to clouds of theory and mystioal interpretations. 
Thus in Christianity, the Jewish saorifieea are regarded as 
prototypes of the death of Christ and that death itself as a 
sacriffee to the Alm^hty, an offering of himself to himself, 
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which in some way acts as an expiation for the sins of the world, 
And by a further deTeiopment the eacrifice of the mass, that 
is, the offering of portions of bread and wine which are held 
to be miraculoDsIy transformed into the body anfi blood of 
Ohiist by the manipulations of a qualified pnest, is beliered to 
repeat every day tho tragedy of Calvary, The prevalence of 
this viow in Europe should make ns chary of stigmatising Hindu 
ideas about sacrifice as mental aberrat^ns. They represent the 
fancies of acute intoUeots dealing with ancient ceremonies which 
they cannot abandon but which they transform into aomething 
more congenial to thoir own transitional mode of thought. 

Though the Br&hma^as and Upaniahads mix up ritual with 
physical and metaphysical theories in the most extraordinary 
fashion, their main motive deserves sympathy and respect. 
Their weakness lies in their inability to detach themselvee (as 
the Buddha succeeded in doing) from a ritual which though 
elaborate was rather edifying nor artistic; they seem unable 
to see tho great problems of existence except through the mists 
of altar smoke. Their merit is their evident conviction that this 
formalism is inadequate. Their wish is not to distort a nd cramp 
nature by bringing it within the limits of the ritual, bnt to 
enlarge and exp^d the ritual until it becomes oosnuc. If they 
regard the whole universe as one long act of prayer and sacrifice, 
the idea is grandiose rather than pedantic, though the details 
may not always be to our taete^. And the Upanishads pass from 
ritual and theology to real speculation in a way unknown to 
Christian thought. To imagine a par^Iel, we must picture 
Spinoza beginning with an exposition of the Trinity and tran- 
substautiation and proceedii^ to develop his own system with¬ 
out becoming unorthodox. 

The conception of the sacrifice set forth in the Bi&hmanaa 
is that it is a scientific method of acquiring immortality as well 
as temporal blesdngs. Though originally a mere offering in the 
do xU des principle, it has assumed a h^her and more mysterious 
position^. We are told that the gods obtained immortality and 

’ FoTuiaWiace chip. m. of tbo which eomptm tlu eoUr 

to * be«hin Id which the be«« ftM Vodlo hjuuj, is litUa iM th&n ftopondow. 

thOQgh siagwiM and hifd for !Earop«ei3 thowght to follow. 

* IpK«v&0tbait]M»trofigopiiuoDazpre«BadioCdaiid4DdEetLii’advw4f9n« 
p. 4S4 dkat the Morifioe is uerelf operation tefen oaIt Co the earlieet 

VediQ petiod and not to the tiiM of the Biihaaoae. 
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heaven hy saorifloe, that they created the umverse by aacrihce, 
that Frajipatd, the creator, i9 the saehfice. Although aome 
writers are disposed to distinguish magio sharply from religion, 
the two arc not separated in the Vedas. Sacrifice is not merely 
a means of pleasing the gods: it is a system of authorized magic 
or sacred science controlling all worlds, if properly understo^. 
It is a mysterious cosmic force like electricity which can be 
utilized by a proper^ trained priest but is dangerous in unskilful 
bauds, for the ritee, if wrong^ performed, bring disaster or even 
death on bunglers. Though the Vedio sachhcee fell more and 
more out of general use, this notion of the power of rites and 
formuhe did not fade with them but has deeply infected modem 
Hinduism and even Buddhism, in both of which the lore of 
spells and gestures assumes monstrous proportions. The Vedio 
and modem tanttic rituals are difierent but they are based on 
the stune supposition that the universe (including the gods 
which are part of it) is regidated by some permeating principle, 
and that tbis pifinciple can be apprehended by sacred science 
and controlled by the use of proper methods^. So fax as those 
systems express the idea that the human mind can grasp the 
universe by knowledge, they offer an example of the bold sweep 
of the Hindu intellect, but the methods prescribed are often 
fatuous. 

The belief in the potency of words and fonnuhe, though 
amplified and embelUshed by the Hindus, is not an Indian 
invention bnt a common aspect of early thought which was 
less emphasized in other countries. It is found in Persia and 
among the tribes of Central and Northern Asia and of Northern 
Europe, and attained a high development in Finland where 
fv/nd or magical songs are credited with very practical efficacy. 
Thus the Elalcvala relates how W&in&molnen was building a 
boat by means of soi^s when the process came to a sudden 
stop b^ause he had forgotten three words. This is exactly 
the sort of thing that might happen in the legends of a 
Vedio sacrifice if the p^t had fo^otten the texts be ought 
to recite. 

* Am l»otk the Veda* and t)is TmCxm derot* WDiidmUe apiM tonUA vhiab 

for objoct tbo fomftUoA of 4 oer body for the McriSen. Coupere to iciteaoe 
the AJUreya Brihmece {:. 19-21: a. SS-IS: m. S eod ▼!. 27-31) with AveUn'i 
4MOQDt of Nytea. ia bia iatrodcotioA to the Uehfcirv&Qe Teotia pegee oviHoxi. 
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The external features oi Vedic rites are remarkable and un¬ 
like what we know of those performed hy other nations of 
antiquity. The saorifce is not as a rule a gift presented to a 
aingle god to win his favour. Oblations are made to most 
meiDbers of the pantheon in the course of a prolonged ceremony, 
hut the time, manner and recipients of these oblations are lued 
rather by the mysteries of saorihcial science, than by the 
sacrificer’s need to propitiate a particular deity. Also the 
saoridce is not offorod in a temple and it would appear that in 
pre-Buddhist times there were no religious edifices. It is not 
oven associated with socrod spots, such as groros or fountains 
haunted by a deity. The scene of operations xoquiree long and 
careful preparation, but it is merely an enclosure with certain 
sheds, fireplaces and mounds. Ithaa no architectural pretensions 
and is not a centre round which shrines can grow for it requires 
reconsocration for each ceremony, and in many cases must not 
be used twice. There is little that is national, tribal or communal 
about these rites. Some of them, such as the Aivamedha or 
horse sacrifice and the Hhjasnya, or consecration of a king, may 
bo attended by games sporte, but that is because they are 
connected with secular eyente. In their essence saonfices are 
not popular festivaU or holidays hut piiyate services, performed 
for the benefit of the saorificer, that Is, the person who pays 
the fees of the priests. 'Usually they have a definite object and, 
though ceremonies for the attainment of material blessings ore 
not wanting, this object is most frequently supiamundane, such 
as the fabneation of a body in the heavenly world. It is in 
keeping with these charactenstics that there should be no pomp 
or spectacular effect: the rites resemble some complicated 
culinary operation or scientific experiment, and the sacrificial 
enclosure has the appearance of a laboratory rather than a 
place of worship. 

Vedio ritual includes the sacrifice of animals, and there are 
indications of the former prevalence of human sacrifice. At the 
time when the Br&hmanas were composed the human victims 
were released alive, but afterwards the practice of real sacrifice 
was revived, probably owing to the continual inoorpoiation into 
the Hindu community of semi-barbarous tribes and their savage 
deities. Human victims were offered to Mah&devt the spouse of 
Siva until the last century, and would doubtless be offered now, 
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wer$ legal resiriotioiifi remored. But thocgb the sporadic 
of an old custom in its meet ptimitdTe and barbarous 
form is characteristic of Cinduism, the vbole tendency of 
thought and practice since the rise of Boddhisui has been 
adverse to reli^ons bloodshed, e^en of animals. The doctrine 
of eubstitu^OQ and atonement, of offering the victim on behalf 
of the sacrificer, though not absent, plays a smaller part than 
in the reUgions of Western Asia. 

Svidently it was not congenial: the Hindu has always been 
inclined to thinh that the individual earns his future in another 
world by his own thoughts and aots. Even the value of ^le 
victim is less important than the correct performance of the 
ceremony. The teaching of the Brlhmai^as is not so much that 
a good heart is better than lavish atms as that the ritually 
ooireot sacrifice of a cake is better than a hecatomb not offered 
according to rule. 

The offerings reg;uired by the Vedio ritual are very varied. 
The simplest are cakes and Ebations of melted butter poured 
on the fire from two wooden spoons held one over the other 
while Vedic verses are recited. Besides these there was the 
animal sacilfics, and still more important the Soma^ sacrifice. 
This ceremoDy is very ancient and goes back to the time when 
the Hindus and Iranians were not divided. In India the sacrifice 
lasted at loast five days and, even in its simpler forms, was far 
more complicated thux any ceremony known to the Greeks, 
Homans or Jews. Only professional priests could perform it 
anH as a role a priest did not attempt to master more than one 
branch and to ^ for instance either a reciter (Hotri) or singer 
(Odg&tri). But ^e five-day sacrifices are little more than the 
rudiments of the sacrifioi^ art and lead on to the Ahlnae or 
sacrifices comprising from two to twelve days of Soma pressing 
which last not more than a month. The Ahinoe again can be com* 

^ Tban is o«iBd«r*hI«doobtM to what vasUm plant oviginaUjlaiomuSoDit. 
Tbti daorlbcd iaUto 7«du aod ii wid (o grow on nounti^ ind 

to b*t* ft jftUov lolcft of ft stroDg Small, Seiy tftfttft ud intoxiofttiog properUao. 
Qft plftota lUftd M Haom (Eook) b7 Che modam Pftnis of Yesd sad KenDto tn 

to b« oenbera ol &e fftvilj aec l ep i ftdft wa (periitpe of the geone SftrooetenuDft) 
with flaeh;f ftod allkf joica, ftad Cba 8om* teeted Xtr Bftug fti Pooftft wia 
probftbhr mftde Crom aaother Bpeoiae of the ftftue or am aJIiad genua. He found it 
exlfem eiy ztaaty, Uioq^ it bftd soma intosioftUog effect {See hia Ailare^ 
mo^o a. p. 489.) 
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bindd iiifco sacrificial sessions lasting a year or more^, and it 
woiild seem that rites of this length were really performed, 
though when we lead of such sessiona extending over a hundred 
years, we may hope that they aie creations of a fancy like that 
of the hymn-writer who celebrated the state 

Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths never end. 

The ritual literature oi India is enormous and much of it 
has boon edited and translated by European scholars with a 
care that merited a better object. It Is a mine of information 
respecting ciuious beliefs and practioee of considerable historical 
interest, but it does not represent tho main current of religloxis 
ideas in post-Buddhist times. The Brahmans indeed never 
coased to give the sacrificial system their theorerical and, when 
possible, their practical approval, for it embodies a prinoiple 
most dear to them, namely, that the other castes can obtain 
suocess and heaven only under the guidance of Brahmans and 
by rites which only Brahmans can perform. But for this very 
rearon it incurred the hostility not only of philosophers and 
morally earnest men, but of the military caste and it never 
really leoovoredfrom the blow dealt it by Buddhism, the religion 
of that caste. But with every Brahnxauic revive it came to 
the front and tho performance of the Aivamedha or horse 
sacrifice* was long the oulminafii^ glory of an orthodox king. 

I An onlinwy latfifiM offored for * private penon who IulA Co be Initisted 
and cho prieaCa wore marolj ofRelanta aotine on his bebaU. In a SaUn the prle«t« 
wen regarded M the laoridoon and were initiated ICbadeomeannlogp toBaddhiat 
and Chrutian uonaatic foand*tiana for reading eAbtaa end eapug raeeete. 

* The political imporbanoo of the Adrauedha lay in the fact tbaC the victim bad 
to be let looee to roam truly for a year, so that only a long whoee Urritorlee were 
luffloienUy extcaiivo to allow of it* followed end guarded during Ite wendaringB 
eould hope to eaerifice ic at the end. 



CHAPTER V 

ASCETICISM AND KNOWLEDGE 
1 

As sacrifice and ceremonial are tbe material accompanimente 
of prater, so are asceticism and discipline those of thougiit. 
This is less coospicuems in other ccrontries, hot in India it is 
habitually aasumed that the study of what we call metaphysics 
or theology needs some kind of physical discipline and it will 
be well to elucidate this point before desoribing the begiiminga 
of speculation. 

Tapas, that is asceticism or self*morti£cation, holds in the 
rel^ous thought and practice of India as large a place as 
sacrifice. We hear of it as early, for it is mentioned in the 
Teda^, and it lesta longer, for it is a part of contemporary 
Hinduism just as much as prayer or worship. It ajtpears even 
in creeds which disavow it theoretically, 6.g. in Buddhism, and 
evidently has its root in a deep-seated smd persistent instinct. 

Tapas is often translated penance but the idea of mortifica* 
tion as an expiation for sins committed, though not unknown 
in India, is certainly not that which nnderlies the austerities 
of most ascetics. The word means literally heat, hence pain cr 
tofi, and some think that its origin should be sought in practices 
which produced fever, or tended to concentrate heat in the body. 
One object of Tapas is to obtain abnormal powers by the 
suppression of deeiies or the endurance of voluntary tori urea. 
There is an element of truth in this aspiration. Temperance, 
chastity mental concentration ate great aids for inoreasing 
the force of thought and will. The Hindu believes that intensity 
and perseverance in this rood of abstinence and rapture will 
yield coirespondingly increased results. Tbe many singular 
phenomena connected with Indian asceticism have been im¬ 
perfectly investigated but a psychological examination would 
probably find that subjective results (such as visions and the 
feeling of dying through the air) are really produced by the 
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disdplind recommended and there may be elements of much 
greater TaJue in the tuIous systems o£ meditation. But this is 
only the beguming of Tapes. To the idea that the boqI when 
freed from earthly desires is best able to comprehend the divine 
is SQperadded another Idea, namely that self-morti£catiozi is a 
process of prodnetive labour ahin to intellectual toil. Just as 
the whole world is supposed to be permeated by a mysterious 
principle which con be hnown and subdued by the science of 
the sacuidcing priests, so the ascetic is able to control gods and 
nature by the force of his austerities. The creative deities are 
said to have produced the world by Tapas, just as they are said 
to have produced It by sacrifice and Hindu mythology abounds 
in stories of oscet^ who became so mighty that the very gods 
were alEumed. For instance B&va^, the X)emon ruler of Lanka 
who carried off Stt&, had act^niied his power hy austerities 
which enabled him to extort a boon from Biahm&. Thus there 
need be nothing moral in the object of asceticism or in the use 
of the power ohtiuned. The epics and dramas frequently portray 
ascetics as choleric and nnaaniable characters and modem Yogis 
maintain the tradition. 

Though ascetddsm resembles the sacrifice in being a means 
by which man can obtain Ms wishes whether rel^ions or pro* 
fane, it difiers in being comparatively easy. Irksome as it may 
be, it demands moiely strength of will and not a scientific 
training in ritual and Vedic texts. Hence in this sphere the 
supremacy of the Brahman could be challenged by other castes 
and an instructive l^end relates how Edina Mew a Sfidia 
whom he surprised in the act of performing austerities. The 
lowest castes can by this process acquire a position which makes 
them equal to the highest^. 

Of the non'BrMunanio sects, the Jains set the highest value 
on Tapae, but ohiefiy as a purification of the soul and a means 
of obtaining on unearthly state of pure knowledge^ In theory 
the Buddha rejected it; he taught a middle way, rejecting alike 
self'indulgence and self'mortification. But even Buddhism 

> khe Up«itu)iada (e.?. CSUnd. m. 17. Wtfi tnUr. 04) Admit Uut a good lUe 
wUob iDolodM tapeu is the eqcdTAlant at gAorifio*. Sut thie of ooarAe i« t^i^hing 
fot the elect only. The BnlL-finu). Up. (V. ii) ooaUue the reiQArkAhle dooCrme 
tbet AiokneeB ttd p^, if TOgAi^ded by the n^m m Utpat, bring the aa&io rewer^ 

* SotoointheTAitCErtyaUpAikiAhAdfdparudeeoribedAithe moASA of AbUaiog 
the bnovledge of SrehmAO (nx 1-C). 
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admits such practices as the Dhtltingas and the more eztra- 
vagaat sects, for instance in Tibet, allow monks to entomb 
themeelTOS in dark cells. According to onr standards ersn the 
ordinary rcligiouB life of both Bllzidiis and Buddhists is seTeroly 
ascetic. It is assumed as a sine ^ua non that strict chastity 
mTist be obserred, noniishment he token only to support life 
and not for pleasure, that all gratification coming from the 
senses must be aroided and the mind kept under rigid discipline. 
This discipline receives systemetio treatment in the Yoga school 
of philosophy but it is xe^y common to all varied of Hinduism 
and Buddhism; ^ agree that the body must be snbdued by 
physical training before the mind can apprehend the higher 
truths. The only question is how far asceticism is directly 
instnimerital in giving h^her knowledge. If some texts speak 
slightingly of it, we must remember that the life of a hermit 
dwelling in the woods withont possessions or desires might not 
be regarded by a Hindu as tapas though we should certainly 
regard it as asceticism. It is also agreed that supernatural 
powers can be acquired by special forms of asceticism. These 
powers are sometimes treated as mere magic and spiritually 
worthless but th^ reality is not questioned. 

2 

We have now said something of two aspects of Indian 
religion—ritual and asceticism—and must pass on to the third, 
namely, knowledge or philosophy. Its importance was recog' 
nited by the severest ritualuta. They admitted it as a supple¬ 
ment crown to the life of ceremonial observances and in 
the public estimation it came to bo reputed an alternative or 
superior road to salvation. Respect and detire for knowledge 
are even more intimately a part of Hindu mentality than a 
proclivity to asceticism or ritual. The sacrifice itself must be 
understood as well as offered. He who htows the meaning of 
fthifl or that observance obtains his desires^. 

Nor did the Brahmans resent criticism and discosdon. India 
has always lored theological argument: it is the national 
passion. The early TJpanishads relate without disapproval how 

> Asj Tit«ti without ksovMse b« irant Uifto ue el eae. See Chiod. Up. i. 
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^Dg8 mich as Aj&ta4atnx of KMi, Fravibana Jurali and 
A^vapati £aikaya inpartod to learned Brahmans plulosophlcal 
and theologioal knowledge previously unknown to them^ and 
even women like G&rgt and Maitreyl took part in theological 
discussions. Obviously knowle^ in the sense of philosophical 
spooula^on commended itself to lel^iouslj disposed persons 
in the tLon-saceidotal castes for the same reason as asceticism. 
Whatever difficulties it might offer, it was mote accessible than 
the learning which could be acquired on^ under a Brahman 
teacher, (dtbougl) the Brahmans in the interests of the sacerdotal 
caste maintained that philosophy like ritual was a secret to bo 
imparted, not a result to bo won by independent thought. 

Again and again the Upanisliads insist that the more pro* 
found doctrines must not be eommunicatsd to any but a son 
or an aeci^edited pupil g-rid also that no one can think them 
out for himself*, yet the older ones admit in such stories as 
those mentioned that the impulse towards spoouJation came in 
early periods, as it did in the time of the Buddha, largely from 
outside the priestly clans and was adopted rather than initiated 
by them. But in justice to tho Brahmans we must admit that 
they have rarely—or at any rate much less frequently than 
other sacerdotal corporations—shown hostility to new td^ and 
then chie£y when such ideas (like those of Buddhism) implied 
that tbs rites by which they gained their living were worthless. 
Otherwise they showed great pliancy and receptivity, for they 
combined Vedic rites and mycology with such systems as the 
S4nkhya and Advaita plulosophies, both of which really render 
superfluous everything which is usually called religion since, 
though their language is decorous, they teach that be who 
ibtcuis the truth about the universe is thereby saved. 

The best opinion of India has always felt that the way of 
knowledge or Jfikna was the true way. The favourite thesis of 
the Brahmans was that a man should devote his youth to study, 
his maturity to the duties athI ceremonies of a householder, 

* See the Teriooi oemUroe in the dhtndegye, Br. •&£»&. end Keuehltekl 

Bpeniibade. ^e eerenth ebeptet of tb» reiating how Kfcieda, the 

|»arii«d safe, vm ineWiKted by SeoathiunSn or Slujida, fiH« fod of nr, tMOU to 
hint that the aetiro inilit4r7 olua 1017 know the gnat Wothe of teligioa better 
thah deeplv taad prkata who ma7 be bampend and blii>d»d bj their 

Jor Skanda end N&rada in thij connection tee 6haga?ad'8tti x. S 4 . SC. 
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&nd his age to more sublime speculations. But at all periods 
the idea that it 'was possible to hnow God and the universe wss 
allied to the idea that all ceremonies as well as all worldly effort 
and indeed all active morality are snperffuous^. AH alike are 
imessential and trivial, and merit the attention only of those 
who know nothing higher. Human feelings and interests 
qualiffed and contradicted this negative and unearthly view of 
religion, but still popular sentiment as weU as philosophic 
thought dniing the whole period of which we know something 
of them In India tended to regard the highest life aa consisting 
in rapt contemplation or insight accompanied by the suppression 

But knowledge in Indiem theology implies more intensity than 
we attach to the word and even some admixture of volition. 
The knowledge of Brahman is not an understanding of pan¬ 
theistic doctrines such as may be obtained by reading Thi 
Sacred Books of the East in an easy chair but a realization (in 
all senses) of personal identity with the universal spirit, in the 
light of which all material attachments and fetters fall away. 

The earlier philosophical speculations o! the Brahmans are 
chiefly found in the treatises called Upamshads. The teaching 
contained in these works is habitually presented as something 
secret^ or esoteric and does not, like Boddbism or Jainism, 
profess to be a gospel for all. Also the teaching is not systema¬ 
tized and has never been uniEed by a personality like the 
Buddha. It grew up in the various panskads, ox communities 
of learned Brahmans, and perhaps floutished most in north 
western India’. There is of course a common substratum of ideas 
but they appear in different versions: we have the teaching of 
Y&jflavalkya, of Udd&laka Arupi and other masters and each 
teaching has some individuality. They are merely reported as 
words of the wise without an attempt to harmonize them. 
There are many apparent mconsistenciee dne to the use of 
divergent metaphors to indicate different aspects of the inde¬ 
scribable, and some zeal inconaistencies due to the existence of 

* Sm the bold pMftgo M the «Dd of TtiW. Upon. ZL “E»wbo knows 

tho bliwoifinlu&aA...fe*n&oChiag. R« dc«o not tomooC biniMU b; eoloog wbU 
good hftTO I left UBdeao. whot «viJ btve I dooet" 

* Ih* word Uptaiiliad probably maaiu dttisg dows at the feet of a Ueobar to 
no«Te eeoret instraotioo: booo* a leoret oonrmatMU or docMuo. 

* Soate aUulou ia tba older CTpaauhadi poiut to tbie dlatrict rttbec thao tbs 
Qang«« VaDey m (ho eontre of Bnbmado pbllcoophy. Thua the Brlbad-lraoyaka 
epeaka famOiarly of Oiodhira. 
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different schools. Hence, attempts whether Indian or Suiopean 
to give a hansonious summary of this andent doctrine are 
Ukely to be erroneous. 

There are a great number oi Upaniahads, composed at 
various dates and not all ec^ually revered. They represent 
different orders of ideas and some of the later are dUtinotly 
sectarian. Collections of 4b, 52 cmd 60 aie mentioned, and the 
Maktik& Upanlshad gives a list of 108. This is the number 
currently accepted in India at the present day. But Schrader^ 
describee many Upanishods ezist^ in MS. in addition to this 
list and points out that though they may bo modern there is 
no ground for calling them spurious. According to Indian ideas 
there is no a pnori objeeUon to the appearance now or in the 
future of new UpanUhads^ All revelation is eternal and self* 
existent but it can manifest itself at its own good time. 

Many of the mote modem Upanishads appear to be the 
oomporitious of sing^ authors and may he called tracts or 
poems in the ordinary European sense. But the older ones, 
unless they are very short, are clearly not the attempts of an 
mdividnal to express his creed but collections of such philoso* 
phical sayings and narratives as a particular school thought fit 
to include in its version of the scriptures. There was so to 
speak a body of philosophic folk-lore portions of which each 
school selected and elaborated as it thought best. Thus an 
apologue proving that the breath is the essential vital consti¬ 
tuent of a huiUMi being is found In five ancient Upanishads*. 
The Ch&ndogya and B{ihad*Ara?yaka both contain an almost 
identical narrative of how tho priest Aruj^ was puxzled and 
instructed by a king and a eimiiAP gtoiy is found at the beginning 
of the Kaushttaki*. The two Upanishads last mentioned also 

* Cat. Ad^or libruy. 13te 6^ *ad 8Sma Tedu hava tvo Uponishadt Mali, 
iba Tajv Vc^ mtoo. AD fih6 otbors oro dMeRbed m belo&siot to the Atborva 

They have oe ml aooiuctiOD irith it, tut it vm poMibb te odd to tho , 
Utoratun ei the Athorre «h«me it wm hoMJy poesibie to moke lunilar additiona 
to the older VedM. 

* DebendruisthTe^oneoinpoeedairoikwhkhheMlledtheBriliiniUpaDithad 
in 1848. See ABtobJo^rapby, p. 170. The MCterUn Cpoubbedi eie of doabtful 
deU, but nmoy wen vriUett bnweea 400 ead 1800 &.D. eod «efe doe to the dwln 
oi oew ante to coniuot their wor^p with tho Veda. Several ore ^ebUgt {e.;. Sevlis 

Bert) eed ineo? othen show 8ekUet i&doeaoe. Th^ oraelly edroMte the 
wonhip ol e epetial dei^ nch m Oepeie, Stryi, Eime, Nri 

* Br.-lrao. n. l.Ait.ix«B.a 4, Eouih. m. %, Prat^ IL 3, Chiod. v. 1. The 
epolo^e ie cBROoily like is form to the dMncslfeble oi the heQy end xnemben. 

* Br.-ino. Ti. i, C h fad. 7. 8 
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conUixi two diEJogues in which hing Aj6t8kiAt>ra explaiof the 
fate of the soul after death and which dif^r m little except that 
one is rather fuller than the other^. So too several weU>koown 
stanzas and also quotations fiom the Veda nsed with special 
applications are found in more than one TJpa.nishad^. 

The older Upaoisbads* are cozmeoted with the other parts 
of the Yedic canon and sometlnies form an appendix to a 
Br&hmapa so that the topics discussed change gradually from 
ritual to philosophy^. It would be excessive to say that this 
arrangement gives the genesis of speculation in ancient India, 
for some hymns of the Rig Veda are purely philosophic, but it 
illustrates a lengthy phase of Brahmaoic thought in which 
speculation could not disengage itself from ritual and was also 
hampered by physical ideas. The Upanishads often receive such 
epithets as transcendental and idoallstic but in many passages— 
perhaps in the majority—they labour with imperfect success to 
separate the spiritual and material. The self or spirit is somS' 
timee identified in man with the breath, in natnro with air, 
ether or space. At other times It is deecribed ae dwelling in the 
heart and about the size of the thumb but capable of becoming 
smaller, travelling through the veins and showing itself in the 
pnpil: capable also of becoming infinitely large and one with 
the world soul. But when thooght finds its wings and soars 
above these material fancies, the teaching of the Upaniahads 
shares with Buddhism the glory of being the finest product of 
the Indian intellect. 

In tpdja the religions life has always been regarded as a 
journey and a search after truth. Even the most orthodox and 
priestly programme admits this. There comes a time when 

< Br..lnn. a. 1, K*uBh. it. 

* Tbs compo«t« «WQirtar» of UteM voib U UJostnUd cImeIj by tb« 

Brjbsd.XncTtka. tb ooui*W bmUoiis moU eoBCludJo^ vibh » list at 

taacbui, Dk£^y{a) adhytyu 1 wid t, tt) tdb. S and 4, {c) aJb. 5 aod S. Tbe lisa 
an ao4 ^uit* die vbloh iodiutoe eoiM eU^C difiencoa betw»Qn tbe tab* 
loboole wbicb oooipoMd th« throe pwta ejid a Uo^y pMseige oaowe twio» in 
tn ftlmoet idetttiati fans. Tbo a detfly compoMd ot two Mputte 

««llMit)C4u inth tbe Addition ol a third wiiiah etill boAn tbe Utle ot ZAtfs or ispyle* 
m«nt. Tbe vholA voile eusta In ivo Mceniiecu. 

' Tbe Eleven tnnelAUd in tbe Saerri Boakt o/ tie foet. vcdi. i end xT, hiclade 
tbe oldest end noet impartAnt. 

* Thu the AitAreyA Bt&hoie\ie U faUaved by tho AitarejA AiAcyAks nsd thtt 
by the AitAreyA^liAnyetA-UpAaiehAd. 
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observancea axe £elt to be v&in and the eonl demands knowledge 
of the essence of things. And though later dogmatism asserts 
that knowledge is given by rovelation, yet a note of genuine 
enquiry and speculation is struck in the Vedas and is never 
entirely silonced throughout the long procession oi Indian 
writers. In well-known words the Vedas ask' “Who is the God 
to whom we shall offer our sacrificeK. .Who is he who i&the 
Creator and sustainer of the Umverse.. .whose shadow is im- 
mortality, whose shadow is doatht’* or, in even more darin g 
phrases^, “Xho Gods wore subsequent to the creation of this 
universe. Who then knows whence it sprang? He who in the 
highest lieavcn is the ovorsoor of this universo, he knows or 
oven he does not know.’* These profound enquiries, whidi have 
probably no parallel in the contemporary literature of other 
nations, are as goes on supplemented though perhaps not 
enlarged by many others, nor does confidence that there is 
an answer—the Tmth, which when known is the goal of life. 
A European is inclined to ask what use can be made of the truth, 
but for the Hindus divine knowledge is an end and a state, not 
a means. It is not thought of as something which may bo used 
to impiove the world or for any other purpose wha^ver. For 
use and purpose imply that tlxo thing utilized is subservient 
and inferior to an end, whereas divino knowledge is the culminO’ 
tion and meaning of the universe, or, from another point of 
view, tho annihilation of botJi the oxtemal world and individu¬ 
ality. Hence the Hindu does not expect of bis sainta philan* 
thropy or activity of any sort. 

As already indicated, the characteristic (though not the 
only) answer of India to these questionings is that nothing 
really exists except God or, better, except Brahman. The soul 
is identical with Brahman. The exterzial world which we per¬ 
ceive is not re^ in the some sense: it ia in some way or other 
on evolution of Brahman or even mere illusion. This doctrine 
is not niuversal: it is for instance severely criticized and rejected 
by the older forms of Buddhism but its hold on the Indian 
t^perament is seen by its reappearance in later Buddhism 
where by an astounding transformation the Buddha is identified 

* KV. X. Ut. Tbs TBiwc ue fti«o foud ia filid Atbtrvft T«de, tb6 TiJiMiieyt 
Taittirtya, MvirSyaol. and EStliAkftfiftQibltl* and slMvtun. 

* Bfc.V. X. la. 
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witb the universal spirit. Though the form in T^hxoh 1 b»v6 
quoted the doctrine above is an epitome of the Ved&nta, it is 
hardly oozrect historically to give it as an epitome of the older 
Upanishads. Their teaching is less complete and uncompro- 
miritig, more veiled, tentative and allusive, and some tunes 
oumbered by materia notions. But It is obviously the precursor 
of the Ved&nta and the devout Vedhntist can justify his system 
from it, 

S 

Instead oi attempting to summarize the Upanishads it may 
be well to quote one or two celebrated passages. One is from 
the Brihad-.ljwyaJLa^ and relates how 7&jliavalkya, when 
about to retire to the forest as an ascetic, wished to divide his 
property betweea his two wives, Ehty&yani “who possessed 
only su^ knowledge as women possess'* and Maitreyl “who 
was conversant with Brahman/* The latter asked her husband 
whether ebe would be immortal if she owned the whob woiid. 
“No,” he replied, “like the life of the rich would be thy life 
but there is no hope of immortality.” Idaitreyi said that she 
had no need of what would not make her loxmort^. Y4jSa- 
valkya proceeded to explain to hoi his doctrine of the Atman, 
the self or essence, the spirit present in man as well as in the 
univeise. “Not for the husband's sake Is tho husband dear 
but for the sake of the Atman. Not for the wife’s sake is the 
wife dear but for the sake of the Atman. Not for their own sake 
are sons, wealth. Brahmans, waniois, worlds, gods, Vedas and 
all things dear, but for the sake of the Atman. The Atman is 
to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be marked: by him 
who has seen and known the Atman cdl the universe is known.... 
He who looks for Brahmans, warriors, worlds, gods or Vedas 
anywhere but in the Atman, loses them all....” 

“As all waters have their meeting place in the sea, ah touch 
in the akin, all tastes in the tongue, all odours in the nose, all 
oolonrs in the eye, all sounds in tho oar, all percepts la the mind, 
all knowledge in the heart, all actions in the hands....As a 
lump of salt has no inside uoc outside and is nothing but taste, 
so has this Atman neither inside nor outside and is nothing but 

‘ IT. a 6 ftnd KpMtcd finest TMb«Uy ti. 4 6 with some omiBlou. Uj quoUtioa 
ie mwwbat abbr»ti»^«d aod iwpotitio&B 4r» omitMd. 
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knowledge, Having riaeii from ont theee olemouts it (tlie human 
eoul) vanishes with them. When it has departed (after death) 
there is no more consciousness.’' Hero Moitrey! professes herself 
bewildered but Y&j&avaikya continues '’1 say nothing be* 
wUdering. Verily^ beloved, that Atman is imperishable cmd 
indestructible. When there is as it were duality, then one eeoa 
the other, one tastes the other, one salutes the other, one hears 
the other, one touohes the other, ono knows the other. But when 
the Atman ouly is tdi this, how should we see, toeto, hear, touch 
or know another? How can we know him by whose power we 
know all this? That Atman is to be describe by no, no (noti, 
neti). Ho is incomprehensible for ho cannot bo comprehended, 
indestniot^blo for he cannot be destroyed, unattached for he 
does not attach himself; he knows no bonds, no su&ring, no 
decay. How, 0 beloved, cau one know tbe knower?” And 
having so spoken, Yhjfiavalkya went away into the forest. In 
another verse of the same work it is declared that ‘'This great 
unborn Atmw (or Self) undecayiug, undying, immortal, fearless, 
is indeed Brahman.’' 

It is interesting that this doctnne, evidently r^arded as 
the quintessence of Yhjhavalkya’s knowledge, should be im¬ 
parted to a woman. It is not easy to translate. Atman, of 
course, means self and is so rendered by Max MuUer in ^.hig 
pasae^, but it seems to me that this rendering jars on the 
English oar for it inevitably suggests the individual self and 
selfishness, wbcioas Atman means the universal spirit which is 
Self, because it is tbe highest (or only) Reality and Being, not 
definable in terms of anything else. Nothing, says Y&jaavolkya, 
has any value, meting, or indeed reality except in relation to 
this The whole world including thd Vedas and roligiou 
is an emana^on from him. The passage at which Maitreyi 
expresses her bewilderment Is obscure, but the reply is more 
definite. The Self is indestructible but still it is incorrect to 
speak oi the soul having knowledge and perceprioo after death, 
for knowledge and perception imply duality, a subject and an 
object. But when the human soul and the universal Atman 
are one, there is no duality and no human, expression can be 

* Tbe aenUineQt ij p«rhep« tbe Mae m that the words enhboted 

tc Florence Nigheifisala: "1 oa&t strin to see onfy Qod in n; trieods nad Qod 
in my eate.** 
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correctly used about the Afanan. ■Whatever you say of it, the 
axkswer must be luli. nai, it is not like tbat^; that is tc say, the 
ordinary langxiage usod abont tbe indivldu^ soul is not applic¬ 
able to the Atman or to the human soul when legatded as 
identical with it. 

This identity is stated mom prooisely in another passage^ 
where first occurs the celebrat^ formula Tat tvam asi, 
That art Thou, or Thou ait It^, i.6. the human soul is the 
Atuxan and hence there is no real distiuction between 
souls. lake Y&jOavalky&'s teaching, the statement of this 
doctrine takes the form of an innate conversation, this time 
between a Brahman, Udd&laka Aruni, and bis son Svetaketu 
who is twenty^four years of ago and having just finished his 
studentship is very well satisfied with liimsclf. His father 
remarks on his conoeit and says "Have you over asked your 
teaohera for that instruction by which the uiiheard becomes 
beard, the unperceived perceived and the unknown known!’’ 
Svetaketu enquires wl\at this instruction is and his father 
replies, "As by one lump of clay all that is made of clay is 
known, and the change^ is a mere matter oi words, nothirq^ 
but a name, the tru^ being that all is clay, and as by one 
piece of copper or by one pair of nsil-soissora all that is made 
of copper or Iron can be known, so is that instruction." That 
is to say, it would seem, the reality is One: all diversity and 
mnltiplicity is secondary and sup^cial, merely a matter of 
words. “In ihe beginning," continues the father, “there was 
only that which is, one without a second. Others say in the 
be^nsing there was that only which is not (non-existence), one 
without a second, and from that which is not, that which is 
was bom. But how could that which is be bom of that which 
is not*? Ho, only that which is was in tbe beginning, one only 
without a second. It thought, may I be many: may I have 

* It will b« ob«erv«d Uiftt bo hod Mid preTiou 9 l 7 tbftt tbe Jitzoao must b« aaeo, 
hetfd, p«neiT«d Mid ksova. Thia ia an lAoooaietost nao <£ 

* Ch&ndogya 'QpMuabad vi. 

* la tbe laogoa^ ot tbe Upuialuda tbe Xtmea ia ofteo oiBod imiplj Tat or it. 

* i.e. tbe diSeteace betveea elay and poU, eto. made of clay. 

* ?et tbe oootrary propoaiUoQ ie naiaUiaed io tbia aama Upaniahad (m. 16.1), 
is tbe Talttiriye 'Qpefiiahad (n. 8 ] uid ^jewbere. Tbe roeaos of ^bm dirergeot 
ateteaaota ia ^ coime the dllEoulty ol disUfigulabuig pm Being wiUioot attribotea 

oSb BexDg. 
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oSspring. It sent forth firo." Here follows a cosmogony aixd 
an explanation of conetitntion of animato beings, and then 
the father continuee —“AH oreatuies have their root in the 
Eeal, dwell in the Beal and rest in the Beal. That subtle being 
by which this usirerBO subsists, it is the Beal, it is the Atman, 
and thoo, Svet^etn, art It." Many illustrations of the relations 
of the Atman and the universe follow. For instanoe, if the life 
(sap) leaves a tree, it withers and dies. So “this body withers 
and dies when the life has left it: the life dies not." In the fruit 
of the Banyan (fig-tree) are minute seeds innumerable. But the 
imporceptiblo subtle essence in each seed is tho whole Banyan, 
Ea^ example adduced concludes with tho same formula, Thou 
art that subtle essence, and as in the Biihad-Aronyaka salt is 
used as a metaphor. “‘Place this salt in water and then come 
to me in the morning.* Tho son did so and in the morning the 
father said ‘Bring me the salt.’ The son looked for it but found 
it not, for of course it was melted. The father said, ‘Taeto from 
the surface of the water. How is it?’ The son replied, ‘It is 
salt.’ 'TasCe from the middle. How is it? * ‘It is s^t.’ ‘Taste 
from the bottom, how is it?’ ‘It is eaJt.\.. The father said, 

* Here also in this body you do not perceive the Eeal, but there 
it is. That subtle being by which this universe subsists, it is 
■tbe Re^, it is the Atman and thou, Svetaketu, art It.’" 

The writers of these passages have not quite reached 
Sankara’s point of view, that the Atman is all and the whole 
univorso more illo^on or M&y&. Their thought still tezuis to 
regard the universe as somethir^ drawn forth from the Atman 
and then pervaded by it. But still the features of the later 
Advaita, or philosophy of no duality, are there. All the universe 
has grown forth from the Atzoau: there is no real di^renoe in 
things, just as all gold is gold whatever it is made into. The soul 
is identical with thu Atman and after death may he one with It 
in a union excludii^ all dusJity even of percciver and perceived. 

A giTnilar unlOD occuTS in deep. This idea is important for 
it is closely connected with another belief which hae had far- 
reaching consequences on thought and practice in India, the 
belief namely that the soul can attdn withont death and as the 
result of mental discipline to nnion^ with Brahman. This idea 

* ItiA vord uokc It e. MSTtokst but not wboU; uomM t«nn vbich ooT«n 
sarm^ ttoobec Tb± ‘Cphnttluda aoinotuBOB ppa«k oi the wim ol the eool vich 
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ifl common in Hinduism and though Buddhism rejects the notion 
of vinion with the supremo spirit yet it attaches importance to 
meditation and mahes Samldhi or rapture the crown of the 
perfect life. In this, as in other matters, toe ieaobmg: of the 
Upanishads 1 b manifold and unsystematic compared with later 
doctrines. The older passages ascribe to the eottl three states 
comspondii^ to the bodily conditions of waking, dream-sleep, 
and deep dreamless a]e(^, and the Brihad-Aratiyaka afSrms of 
the last (IV. 3. 32): “This is the Brahma world. This is bis 
highest world, t.hia u his highest bliss. All other creatures live 
on a small portion of that bliss.*’ But even in some Upanishads 
of the second stratum (M&pduhya, bfaitr&ya^) we Qnd added 
a fourth state, Caturtba or more commonly Tuiiya, in which 
the bliss attainable m deep sleep is accompanied by conscious* 
nees^. This theory and various practices founded on it develop 
rapidly. 

4 

The ezplanation of dreamless sleep os supreme bliss and 
T&jfiavalkya’s statement that the soul after death cannot be 
said to kn^ or feel, may suggest that imion with Brahman is 
another name for annihilation. But that is not the doctrine of 
the XJpanishads though a European perhaps might say that the 
consciousness contemplated is so different from ordinary human 
consciousness that it should not bear the same name. In another 
passage^ T&jnavalkya himself expluns “when he does not know, 
yet he is knowing though he does not know. For knowiog is 
inseparable from the knower, beca;ue it cannot perish. But 
there is no second, nothing different from him that be oonld 

know,’ ’ A common formula for Brahman in the later philosophy 

BMhntn or i(« ttMipflos in Bnlu&fta («.?. U&itt. 7p. tl S^ifujyaivam and 
but the eoul it more fm^ueotlr itateC to be Bnhxats ora part 
of Bimhoaoaadita taabtonottoefieet aojaolol imioe buteiaiplr tOibiAeitaovQ 
nature. Hue knowledge le la itaeli emaoeipetioa. Tbe veU’kaowa ehnOe whioh 
oompam ttieaoaltoariTexflovlsgitttetbe lea ii found In the Ppaaiehada (Cbiad. 
7L 10. 1, Hoad m. 2, Praiaa, tl 5) bat Sankara (oa Btahma S. i. It. 21 -22) 
erideatly leaie uaeaey abeet Ik Ftem bie point of «iew tba mJ ie not eo uoch 
4 Tfror ae a bay vbMk ij tha sea. If the landscape can be seen properly. 

* ^e Mtnjulfya Up. ealla the foorth abate aUMiApro^syaaSrs, founded aolely 
m the oertaiaty of ita own aelf and Gu^apida says that >o It there avakea the 
eternal which aether droama nor sleeps. {K&r. 1 . 10 . See also ui. H and 3S. 

• Bt. iracyaka, if. a. 33. 
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ia SaocidSiiuid&, Beuig, Thoaght ftnd This is a just 

summary of the earUer taaohlng. Wo have already seen how 
the Atman is rooognized as the only Reality. Ite inteUectusl 
character ia equally clearly affirmed. Thus the B^ihad'Arai^kyaba 
(m. 7. 23) says: There is no seer beside him, no bearer beside 
him, no perceiver beside him, no knower beside him. This is 
thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal. Ereiythiug distinct 
from him is subject to pain.” This idea that pain and fear 
ezist only as far as a man makes a distinction between his own 
self and the real Self is eloquently developed in the division of 
the Taittirliya Upanishad called the Chapter of Bliss. “He who 
knows Brahman” it declares, “which exists, wluch is conscioos, 
which is without end, es bidden in the depth of the heart, and 
in farthest space, he enjoys all blessings, in communion with 
the omruBClent Brahman.... He who knows the bliss (ftnandam) 
of that Brahman from whioh all speech and mind turn away 
unable to reach it, he never fesrs^.” 

Bliss is obtainable by union with Brahman, and the road 
to Buoh union is knowledge of Brahman. That knowledge is 
often represented as acquired by tapae or asceticism, but this, 
though repeatedly enjoined as necessary, seems to be regarded 
(in the nobler expositions at least) as an indispensable schooling 
rather than as efficacious by its own virtue, dometimes the 
topic is treated in an almost Buddhist spirit of reasonableness 
and depreciation of eelf*mortffication for its own sake. Thus 
Yftgaavalkys says to Girgt*: “Whoever without knowing the 
imperishable one oSers oblations in world, saorfficss, 
practises asceticism even for a thousand years, his work will 
perish.” And in a remarkable scene described in the Ch&ndogya 
Upanisbad, the three sacred fires decide to instruct a student 
who ia exhausted by austerities, and tell him that Brahman is 
life, bliss and space*. 

Analogous to the conception of Brahman as bliss, is the 
description of him as light or “light of lights.” A beautiful 

* Cf. BftdlQy, Apptara/nu oarf p 244. "The perfect. .,ae4aitli«uieBUt; 

idee end exUtenee, ettended tlco pleenue." 

* TeiL Up. n. 1-0. Beo too ib. m. 6. 

' Br.sIxflJLDLaiO. S«etoon.3.16,e7«ekiogofUiowwboiiitbefofM6voTilup 
tlie troCb with faiOt. 

1 Ch&Ddos. Up. IT. 10. 6. 
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passage^ &ays; “To tlid -wise ^lio peic«ivo him (Brahman) 
within their own self, belongs eternal peace, not to others. 
Th^y feel that highest, unspeakable bliss saying, this is that. 
How then can I understand itt Has it its own light or does 
it reflect lighti No sun shines there, nor moon nor stars, nor 
these lightnings, much Ices this fire. When ho shines eveiything 
shines after him: by bU light all the world is Ughted.’* 

In most of the texts which we have examined the words 
Brahman and Atman are so impersonal that they cannot be 
replaced by God. In other passages the conception of the deity 
is more personal. The nmrerse is often sud to have been 
emitted or breathed forth by Brahman. By emphasizing the 
origin and result of this process separately, we reach the idea 
of the Maker and Master of tho Uniyeiso, commonly expressed 
by the word livara. Lord. But even when using this expression, 
Hindu thought tends in its subtler moments to regard both the 
oreator and the creature os illusions. In the same sense as the 
world exists there also exists its creator who is an aspect of 
Brahman, hut the deeper truth is that neither is real: there is 
but One who neitlior makes nor is madc^. In a land of such 
multiform theology it would be hazardous to say that Mono¬ 
theism has always arisen out of Pantheism, but in tixe speculative 
schools where t^e Upauishads were oempesed, this was often 
its genesis. The older idea is that a subtle essence pervades all 
nature a-'nd the deities who rule nature: this is spiritualized into 
the doctrine of Brahman attributed to Yijnavalkya and it is 
only by a secondary process that this Brahman is personified 
and sometimes identified with a particular god such as Siva. 
The doctrine of the personal tivara ie elaborated in the SveU- 
ivatara Upaniehad of uncertain date^. It celebrates him In 
hymns of almost Mohammedan monotheism. “Let us know 
that great Lord of Lords, the highest God of Gods, the Master 
of Masters, the highest above, os God, as Lord of the world, 
who is to be glorified*.” But this monotheistic fervour dose 

> le ocean ‘Dp. n. t. 19. U, tico in the STetiAvftMre and 

UpaauHada and tti«M an ■■■riiiT worda ia the Bhag;avad.g}tA. la that” 

nsana tbat tha indlvidoal aoul ia the as Bratkman. 

• Tba NrinzpbottaratapaalTa Up. 1. la;! Uiat liTtra ia avaUovcd up in tb« 
Tortya. 

• Bob atiU anoisBi and parhapa anterior (o the Cbriatiao era. 

• Sreb Dp. ?L 7. 
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Qot last long without reUpaiog into the fftTWiiiaa* pantheis^o 
etraiu. *'Thoc art woman/’ eaye the same Upanishad^, “and 
Thou art man; Tboa art youth and maiden: Thou as an old 
man totterest along on thy staff: Thou art bom with thy face 
turned eTorywhere. Thou ^ the dark-blue bee: Thou the 
green parrot with the red eyes. Thou art the tbimder cloud, 
the seasons and the seas. Thou art without beginning because 
Thou art indnite, Thoa» from whom all worlds are bom.” 

> Up. tv. a Ma* tnnalAbOD. Ho oommontoir sttrikatod to 

Saok&rft expUina pilot patadg&b ss LtrwnArat bet UoufiUQ iMmi to U>ink 
meoss 0 bUd. 



CHAPTER VI 

EELIGIOXJS LIFE IN PRE-BUDDHIST INDIA 

1 

Ilf readily the BrihmMjM and older Upanishads we often wish 
we knew more of the witors and their Uvee. Barel;? can bo 
many representative men have bequeathed so much literature 
and yet Idt eo dim a sketch of their tiroes. Thought was their 
real life * of that they have given a full record, imperfect only 
in chronology, for though their apeouJntions aro often set forth 
in a nairative form, wo hear surpri^i^y little about contem¬ 
porary events. . . „ . . * 

The territory familiar to these works is the western part or 
the modem United Provinces with the neighhourii^ districta 
of the Panjab, the lands of the Kurus, PanoMas, and Matsyaa, 
all in the region of Agra and Delhi, and further east K4ii 
(Benares) with Videha or T^hut. GAndhira was known» but 
Magadha and Bengal aro not mentioned. Even in the Buddha’s 
lifetime they were still imperfectly brahmanked. 

What we know of the period 800 to 600 b.o. is mostly due 
to the Brahmans, and many Indianists have accepted their 
view, that they were then socially the highest ola« and the 
repoitory of religion and culture. But it is clear from Buddhist 
writings (which, however, are somewhat later) that this pre- 
eoninence was not unchallenged^, and msny admisaiona ia the 
BHhmaoss and Upaniahads indicate that some centuries before 
the Buddha the Kahatriyas held socially the first rank ^ 
shared intellectual honours with the Brahmans. Janaia, king 
of Videha*, and TAjtlavalkya, the Brahman, meet on tenns of 
mutual respect and other Kshatriyae, such as AjAta^atru of 

» ChtnA Vp. W. la 1. fiet BHIl raff. 1.4. 10. 

• BrtlmiMii«« •TMi 0 *ll 8 d low-bom «cojnf*»d K»h»6Bytt and in 
Ui* AmbAtthft SuiU (Pig. Nik. m.) fte Baddhft doaowCrtMi tc ft vto 

boMU of hit oftito 4ftt th© lUftgse of Hiodn iodety ppo»» tiiftt tU iubfttiiy« 

hlehsr ftnd the BmhJDftitf l<w," ©edng thftt tke child of ft Bired anion bfttwftfla 

^ Mte ii ftooepMd by tie Brahmeoe «• one of thenielTee but not by tho 
Sihftknyw, beofcoee he a not of pure deftoent 

» He bftd Iwrat Sia Veda end Upfcoiflbftde. Brth-Ai. W- 8.1. 
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X&4i and Prav&lia^ Jaivali are leprce^nted aa m^tructiDg 
Brahmana, and the latter in doing so says “this knowlet^ did 
not go to any Brahman before but belonged to the Eahatriyae 
alone^/’ But as a piofeasion theology, both practical md 
speculatiTe, was left to the Brahmans. 

The proper relation betvoon the nohlca and Brahmans dnds 
e:rpreB8ion in the office of Poiohita^ or domestic chaplain, which 
is as old as the Vedas and has lasted to tbo present day. In 
early times he was not merely a spiritmil guide but also a 
coundhor oxpeotod to advise the king as to his enterprises and 
seciue their success by appropriate rites. By king we should 
understand a tribal chief, entmsted with considerable powers 
in the not infrequent times of war, but in peace obliged to 
consult the clan, or at least the aristocratic part of it, on all 
matters of importance. A Forohita might attain a very h^b 
poaltloQ, like Berabhaga, priest of both the Kurus and Srin- 
jayas^. The Brahmans did not attempt to become kings, bnt 
the sacred books insist that though a Brahman can do without 
a king, yet a Idng cannot do without a Brahman. The two castes 
are compared to the deities Mitra and Varu^a, typifying 
intelligence and will. When they are united deeds can he done*. 
But “the Gods do not eat the food of a king who is without 
a Furohita/* Other csstes can oScr sacrifices only by the 
mediarion of Bralimans, and it does not appear that kings 
disputed this, tliough they claimed the right to think for them¬ 
selves and may have denied t^e utility of sacrifice*. Apart from 
kings 1^0 duties and claims of the Brahman extend to the people 
at large. He baa four virtues, “birth, deportment, fame and 
the perfeol^g of the people,^* and in return the people owe him 
req^ect, liberahty, security against opp:cession and against 
cspital punishment. 

Towns in this period must have been few and those few 
essentially, forts, not coUecrions of peaces and temples. We 

' Ch&nd. t7p. V, & 7. Kanih. Up. rr., Bnb.-lr. Up. ZX. 1. Hie EibftthpM teem 
tiO litvd regarded Uis daotrioe of the two paths wbjob oaa be taken bp the tool 
after death {dtoofdvt and jnirryinA, Che latter inroiviog return to earth a nd 
tcaanugrataoQ} as thsU ^eoial property. 

* LitaraUj set ia frost, pnefectua. 

I fiat Brih. n. a 4. 0. < Sat BHh. rr. 1,4 1-4. 

' CTbe legends of Yesa, Fanforftma and others indicate the preralsaoe of oen. 
■idarable hoatiJi^ between Brahmans and 2Cshatrijas at tome period. 
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iiear of Eiii (Benares) but tbe name may dgnify a distnot. 
People are said to go to the Euxus or Paoc^las, not to MibhiU 
or any other city. It waa in village lif^—which is still the life 
of the greater part of Indian that Brahmanism grew up. 
Probably then as now Brahman families occupied separate 
villages, or at least quarters, and were allowed to hold the land 
rent free as a reward for rendering religions servicee to the 
king. They followed various professiona but the life which was 
most respected, and also most lucrative, was that devoted to 
the study and practice of saoied adsnoe, that is the leaming 
and recitation of sacred texts, performance of ceremonies, and 
theological disoossion. The later law books divide a Brahman's 
life into four stages or fliramae in which he was suocsaaively 
a student, a householder, a hermit and an ascetic^. The third 
and fourth stages are not very dearly distinguished. A hermit 
is supposed to renounce family life and live in the forest, but 
still to perform sacrifices, whereas tho Sanny&si or perfect 
ascetic, in many ways the ideal of India, subsiste on alrcLS, freed 
alike from duties and passions and absorbed in meditation. In 
the older Upaniahade three stages are indicated os part of 
contemporary practiced Por a period of from nine to thir^*six 
years, a Br^^man dwelt with a teacher. While hia state of 
pupilage lasted he lived on alms and was bound by the severest 
vows of obedience and chastity. TTie instruction given consisted 
in imparting sacred texts which could bo acquired only by 
hearing thorn recited, for writing, tboi^h it may have been 
known in India as early as the seventh century s.o., was not 
used for literature. The Satapatha Brfthmaiia recommends the 
study not only of the four Vedas but of the precepts (perhaps 
grammar, etymology, etc.), the sciences (perhaps philosophy), 
dialogues (no doubt such as those found in the Upanishads), 
traditions and andoat legends, stanzas and talcs of heroes^, 
showing that, besides the scriptures, more popular compositions 


I Briiamseiris, Grlhutha, Vuaprisths, Sunj&sln. 

* Thai in thi Bnh.'iIrM?. yS)anvalh 7 & nUna to tbi feneC. But tlw 
tb«or7 of thf«9 itaseft wu «t Uiis time oq]; ia tbi askios, for tiw Iwt iMtioa 
d tbe Gb&Qdogy* Up. szpraailx nathorizoi » rtii^ow man Co ipo&d all hla Ufa 
■4 a houahoUsr aftor oomplatiog bii itodMiUbip asd tbo OMCimt given of the 
itagee in Cb&ad. n. 21 la &ot wy clear. 

* Sat. Brth. XL t. 0. 8. Ct tike lute in tho Cblndog^a trpanishad vn. eeca I, 
8 and 7. 
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which doubtless contsined the germs of the lator Epios smd 
Puracas were held in esteem. 

On terminatii^ his apprenticeship the young Brahman 
heoame a householder and married, moderate polygamy bemg 
usual. To some extent be followed the oocupations of an 
ordinary man of business and father of a family, but the most 
important point in establishing a home of his own was the 
kindling of his own sacred fireS and the hoiiaeholder's Hfe wae 
regarded os a series of rites, such as the daily offering of milk, 
the new and full moon ceremonies, seasonal sacrifices every four 
months and the Soma sacrihee once a year, besides oblations 
to ancestors and other domestic observances. The third stage 
of life should begin when a hcusabolder sees that his hair is 
turning grey and a grandson has been bom. He should then 
abandon his home and live in the forest. The tradition that it 
is justi£able and even commendable for men and women to 
abandon theix families and take to the religtous life has at aJl 
times been strong in India and publio opinion has never con¬ 
sidered that the deserted party had a grievance. No doubt 
comfortable householders wore in no hurry to take to the woods 
and many must always have shirked the duty. But on tbo other 
hand, the very pious, of whom India has always produced a 
superabundanco, were not willing to bear the cares of domoatie 
life and renounced the world before the prescribed time. On 
the whole Brahmanie (as opposed to Buddhist) literature is 
occupied in insisting not so much that the devout should 
abandon the world as that they must perform the ritual 
observances prescribed for householders before doing so. 

The Brahman’s existence as drawn in the law-books is a 
desoription of what the writers thought ought to be done rather 
tiian of the general practice. Still it cannot be dismissed as 
inu^naiy, for the Nambutiri^ Brahmans of Travancore have 
not yet abandoned a mode of life which is in essentials that 
pteeoribed by Manu and probably that led by Brahmans in tiie 
seventh century b.o. or earlier*. 

' la eouttiarn laiila «e tbs ptMcnt Sa; it ii tli« cutom for BnbauM to 
M i^nibeUis 4(id D^(«in U)« stend fito fot ^ ftv after their mamage. 

* 9m TbucbOQ. CatUs and Tnba oj SenUhtm India, tqL v. t,T. 

* The Scaperor Jehaagir vriting above ISIS iaplica that the A^noiai. wbiob 

be dMCribea, ware obearred by the Brahmaaa of thM time. 8m hie edited 

by Bereridge, pp. 36^4SS. 
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Tb^ &rd for the meet pert landowners dv alKng ui large 
houses buHt to accoroniodate a patriarchal family and erected 
in spacious compounds. In yonth they spend about eight years 
in learning the Veda, and In mature life itdigious ceremoniee, 
including such observances as bathing and the preparation of 
moals, occupy about six hours of the day. As a profession, the 
performance of religious rites lor others is most esteemed. In 
food, drink and pleasures, the Nambutiris are almost ascetics: 
their rectitude, punctiliousness and dignity still command 
exaggerated respect. But they seem unproductive and petrified, 
even in such matters as literature and scholaiehip, and their 
inability to adapt themselves to changing conditions threatens 
them with impoverishment and deterioration. 

Tet the ideal Brahmanic life, which by no means excludes 
intellectuid activity, is laid out in severe and noble lines and 
though on its good side somewhat beyond the reach of human 
endeavour and on ite bad side overloaded ^th pedantry and 
eupersrition, it combines in a rare degree self-abnegation and 
independence. It difiers from the Ideal set up by Buddhism 
and by many forms of Hinduism which preach the renunciation 
of family ties, for it clearly lays down that it is a man’s duty 
to continue his family and help his fellow men just h& muoh 
as to engage in regions exeroisee. Thus, the Satapatba 
Br&hmaha^ teaches that man is born owing four debts, one to 
the gods, one to the Rishis or the sages to whom the Vedic 
hymns were revealed, one to hie ancestors and one to men. To 
discharge these obligations he must offer saorifices, study the 
Veda, beget a son and practise hospitality. 

The tranquil isolation of village life in ancient India has left 
its mark on literature. Though the names of teachers are 
handed down and their opinions cited with pious care, yet for 
many centuries after the Vedic age we find no books attributed 
to human authors. There was an indifferenoo to literary fame 
among these early philosophers and a curions selfiesenoss. 
Doctors disputed as elsewhere, yet they were at no pains to 
couple their names with theories or sects. Like the Jewish 
Rabbis they were content to go down to posterity as the authors 
of a few sayings, and these are m(»tly contributions to a common 
stock with no pretension to be systems of philosophy. The 
* Ut Brill. I. 7. 2. 1. a Tut. Brib. TL 3.14. & 
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tTpaaiehads leave an impreeaon of a aooiety which, if reposeful, 
was also mentally alert and tolerant to an unusnal degree. 
Much was absent that occupied the intelligence of other 
countries. Paintii^, sculpture and arohitecture can have 
attained but modest proportions and the purview of religion 
included neither temples nor images. India was untroubled by 
foreign invasions and all classes seem to have heon content to 
let the Kshatrlyas look after such intomal politics as there 
were. Trade too was on a small scale. Doubtless the Indian 
WAS then, as now, a good man of business and the western coast 
may have been affected by its relations with the Poraian Gulf, 
but Brahmonic civiliaation was a thing of the Midland and drew 
no inspiration from abroad. The best minds were occupied with 
the leisurely elaboration and discussion of speonJative ideas and 
seli-eSacement was both practised and preached. 

But movement and circulation prevented this calm rustic 
world from becoming stagnant. Though roads were few and 
demgerous, a habit of travel was conspicuous among the roHgious 
and intellectual classes. The Indian Is by natnie a pilgrim rathor 
than a starionoiy monlc, and we often hear of Brahmans 
travelling in quest of knowledge alone or in componiee, and 
stopping in rest houses^. In the Sntapatha Brfthmopa*, 
TJddilaka ^nmi is represented as driving about and offering 
a piece of gold as a prize to those who could defeat him in 
oigiunent. Groat sac^ecs were often made the occasion of 
these discussions. We must not think of them as mere religious 
ceremonies, as a sort of high mass extending over several days. 
The fact that they lasted so long and involved operarions like 
building sheds and altars mode them unlike our church services 
and gave opportunities for debate and criticism of what was 
done. Such competition and publicity were good for the wits. 
The man who cut the beet figure in argument was in greatest 
demand os a sacrifioet and obWned the highest fees. But these 
stories of prizes and fees emphasize a feature which hoe charao- 
torized the Brahmans from Vedic t^es to the present day, 
namely, their shameless love of money. The severest critic 
cannot deny them a diainteiestcd taste for intellectual, religious 
and spiritual.things, but their own books often use language 

* Soeb M thoM bnfle bf Jiiuitiitj PtutiiyMft. 8 m Chfcnd. Up. tv. 1. 

• gfrt. 3iih. XL 4.1. 1. 
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wlilob shows them as professional men merely azmous to make 
a fortune by the altar. “The saorifoe is twofold/^ says the 
Satapatha Br Ahm ana, “oblations to the gods and gifts to the 
priests. With oblations men gratify the gods and with gifts the 
human gods. These two kinds of gods when gratihed convey 
the worshipper to the heavenly wcrld^.’' Without a fee the 
sacrifice is as dead as the viotim. It is the fee which makes it 
Living and succesafnl*. 

Tradition has preserved the names of many of these acute, 
argumentative, fee-loving priests, but of few can we form any 
clear picture. The moat distinguished is Yftjfiavalkya who, 
though seen through a mist of myths and trivial stories about 
the minutis of ritual, appears as a personality with certain 
traits that are probably historical. Many remarks attributed 
to him are abrupt and scornful and the legend indicates dimly 
that he was once thought a dangerous innovator. But, as has 
happened so often since, t.hia early heretic became the comer 
stone of later orthodoxy. He belonged to the school of the Yajur 
Yeda and was apparently the main author of the new or White 
recension in which the prayers and directions are more or less 
separate, whereas in the old or Black recension they are mixed 
together. According to the legend be vomited forth the texte 
which he had learnt, calling his fellow pupils “miserable and 
inefficient Brahmans,*' and then received a new revelation from 
the Sun*. The quarrel was probably violent for the Satapatha 
Br&hma^ mentions that he was cursed by priests of the other 
party. Nor does this work, while recognizing as tbo 
principal teacher, endorse all his eajings. Thus it forbids the 
eating of beef but adds the curious remark “Nevertheless 
ygjfiavalkya s^, I for one eat It, provided it is tender*,” 
Remarkable, too, is his a>iiBwer to the question what wonld 
happen z£ all the ordinary materials for sacrifices were absent, 
“Then indeed nothing would be oSered here, but there would 
be offered the truth in iaith^.*’ It is probable that the Black 
Yajur Veda repiesonta the more western schools and that the 

> 64 a BriL XL 2. 2. e sad it. S. 4. 4 

* Sftt BHh. rr. 3. 4. 2. * Viibao Pur. m. 6 . 

* dftt. Brih. m. S. 2. S4. YijGATftlkyft la tbe pciacip4l ftuthoKt; 6ted in bMki 
x-V 4nd x-av of this BrihjnAQt, but uot in boolu 7T-xx, wlucb pafbtps roptMOBt 
lA Mriiw tfMtiM iDCGtiMr«t«d ia tbs taxC. 

* Of “io omiddeiMA.'' Bnh, zi. 3.1. 4 
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nfttxTe lajid of the White lecension ftnd of Y&jaavalkya l&j 
further eaet, perhaps in Videha. But his chief interest for os is 
not the reforms in text and litual which he may have made, 
bat his philosophic doctrines of which I have already spoken. 
Our prmcipal authority for them is the Brihad'Ara^yaka 
Upanishad of which be is the protagonist, much as Soorates is 
of the Platonic dialogues. Unfortunately the striking picture 
which it gives of Yijnavalkya cannot be accepted as historical. 
He is a prominent figure in the ^tapatha Brkhjuapa which Is 
older'than the Upanishad and represents an earlier stage of 
speculation, Pho sketch of his doctrines which it contains is 
clearly a proliminary study elaborated and amplified in the 
Upanishad. But if a pereonago is introduced in early works as 
expounding a rudimenioiy form of certain doctrines and in later 
works is credited with a matured philosophy, there can be little 
doabt that be has become a great name whose authority is in¬ 
voked by later thought, much as Solomon was made the author of 
the Proverbs and Eccleelaatee and the Song which bears hia name. 

Y&jflavalkya appears in the Brihad‘lrej:iyaka as the re^ 
spected friend but apparently not the chaplain of King Janaka. 
This monarch celebrated a great sacrifice and offered a thousand 
oows with a present of money to him who should prove himself 
wisest. Yftjnavalkya rather arrog^mtly bade his pupil drive oS 
the beasts. Bat his claim was challenged: seven Brahmans and 
one woman, GkrgS Ykoaknavl, disputed with him at length bat 
had to admit his superiority. A point of specif interest is 
raised by the question what happens after death. Y&jfiavalkya 
siud to his questioner, “‘Take my hand, my friend- We two 
alone shall know of this. Let this question of oun not be 
discussed in public.' Then these two went out and argued, and 
what they said was Karma and what they praised was Kanna^.“ 
The doctrine that a man’s deeds cause his future existence and 
determine its character was apparently not popular among the 
priesthood who claimed that by their rites they could manu¬ 
facture heavenly bodies fox their clients. 

2 

This imperfect and sketchy picture of religious life in India 
80 far aa it can be gathered from the older Brahmanio books 

i BHL-ix. m. i, 13. 
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has lefsrenoe m oSrJy to the kingdoms of tho Kuru«PaQo&laa and 
Videba in SOO-600 B.c. Another picture, somewhat fuller, is 
found in the ancient literatme of the Buddhists and Jains, 
which depicts the kingdoms of Magadha (Bihar) and Kosala 
(Oudh) in the time of the Buddha and Hahd^vira; the founder 
oi Jainism, that is, about 500 b.c. or rather earlier. It is 
probable that the picture ia substantially true for this period 
or even for a period considerably earlier, for hfah&vtra was 
supposed to have revived with modiheations the doctrines of 
Pai^van&tha and some oi the Buddhas mentioned as preceding 
Gotama were probably historical personages. But the Brah- 
manio and Buddhist accounts do not give two successive phases 
of thought in the same people, for the locality is not incite the 
same. Both pictures include the territory of and Videha, 
but the Brahmanic landscape lies mainly to the xvest and the 
Buddhist mainly to the east of this region, In the Buddhist 
sphere it is dear that in the youth of Gotama Brahmanic 
doctrines and ritual were well known but nob predominant. 
It is hardly demonstrable from literature, but still probable, 
that the ideas and usages which found expression in Jainism 
and Buddhism existed in the western districts, though leas 
powerful there than in the eaet^. 

A striking feature of the world in which Jainism and 
Buddhism arose was the prevalence of confrateroities or religious 
orders. They were the recognized form of expression not only 
for piety but for the germs of theology, metaphysics and science. 
The oidinaty man of the world kept on good terms with such 
gods as came his way, but those who craved for some higher 
interest often separated themselves from the body of oitizens 
and followed some special rule of life. In one sense the Brah¬ 
mans were the greatest of such commiuiities, but they wore a 
hereditary corporation and though they were not averse to new 
ideas, their special stock in trade was ui acquaintance with 
traditional foimulee and rites. They wero ^o, in the main, 
sedentary and hoiuebolders. Somewhat opposed to them were 
other companies, described coEeotively as Paiibbijakas or 
Samanas^. These, though oSering many differences among 

^ lo Uj 0 P*UPH4hath»BaJdl»I*rapTB»8ttt<d MptOMbjDg iatb^Usd ot Kuru«. 

• uo tbo Pali rwouL SaaikriC »quiT4l«nt« P«n7TijaU end 
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theme^lTes, were clearly <?iatiing\uBfaed from the Brahmans, and 
it is probable that they ususiUy belonged to the warrior caste. 
But they did not maintaiu that religious knowledge was the 
exclusive privilege of any caste: they were not householders but 
wanderers and celibates. Often they were ascetics and addicted 
to extreme forms of self-mortihcation. They did not study the 
Vedas or perform sacrMcea, and their spooulatlons were often 
levolurionary^ and as a rule not theistic. It lb not easy to 
Kay English word which describes these people or the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus. Monk is perhaps the best, though Inade^^uate. 
Pilgrim and friar give the idea of wandering, but otherwise 
suggest wrong associations. But in calling ^em monks, we 
must remember that though celibates, and to some extent 
recluses (for they mixed with the world only in a limited degrse), 
they were not confined in cloisters. The more stationary lived 
in woods, either in huts or the open air, hut many spent the 
greater part of the year in wandering. 

The practice of adopting a wandering religious life was 
frequent among the upper classee, and must have been a 
characteristic feature of society. No hlame attached to the man 
who abruptly left his family, though weU«to-do people are 
represented ea dissuading their children from the step. The 
interest in philosophical and theological questions was perhaps 
even greater than among the Brahmans, and they were recog¬ 
nized not as parerga to a life of husiness or amusement, but as 
occupations in themselves. Material civilization bad not kept 
pace with the growth of thonght and speculation. Thus restless 
and inqniritive minds found little to satisfy them in villages or 
small towns, and the wanderer, instoad of being a useless rolling 
stone, was likely not only to have a more interesring life but 
to meet with sympathy and respect. Ideas and discussion were 
plentiful hut there were no books and hardly any centres of 
learning. Yet there was even more movement than among the 
travelling priests of the Kum and Pano&las, a coming and 
going, a trafficking In ideas. Knowledge was to be picked up 
in the market-places and highways. 0p and down the main 
roads circulated crowds of highly intelligent men. They lived 
upon alms, that is to say, they were fed by the citizens who 
favoured their opinions or by ^ose good souls who gave indis¬ 
criminately to all holy men—and in the larger places rest honses 
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were erected for tbeir comfort. It waa natural that the more 
oommandmg and origiaal spirits should collect others round 
them and fom bands, for though there waa public disonsdon, 
writing was not used for religious purposes and he who would 
study any doctrine had to become the pupil of a master. The 
doctrine too inrolved a djaclplmc, or mode of life beetled in com¬ 
mon. Hence these ba>ndis eaaiJy grew into commimftiea which we 
may call orders or seota, if we recognise that their constitution 
was more fluid and less formal than is implied by those words. It 
is not easy to say bow much organization such communitiae pos¬ 
sessed before the time of the Buddha. Hir Sangba was the most 
successful of them all and doubtlosa surpassed the others in this 
aa in other respects. Yet It was modelled on existing inatitutionB 
and the Vinaya Pitaka* Iteelf represents him aa prescribing the 
observance of times and seasons, not so much because he thought 
it neoess^y as because the laity suggested that be would do well 
ta follow practice of the ^tt^ya schools. By this phrase 
we are to understand the adherents of Mahkhali Gc^a, S&Qjaya 
Belatthipntta and others. We know less about those sects than 
we conld wish, but two lists of schools or theories are preaerred, 
one in the Brahmaj&la Sutta^ where the Buddha himself 
criticises 62 erroneous views and another in Jain literature^, 
which enumerates no fewer than 363. 

Both catalogues are somewhat artificial, and it is clear that 
many views are mentioned not because they represent the tenets 
of real schools but from a desire to condemn ^ possible errors. 
But the list of topics discussed is interesting. P'rom the Brahma- 
Iftla Sntta we leam that the proUems which agitated ancient 
Magadha were such as the following;—is the world eternal or 
not: is it infinite or finite: is there a cause for the origin of thiogs 
or is it without cause: does the soul exist after death: if so, is 
Ite existence conscious or unconadoas: is it eternal or does it 
cease to exist, not necessarily at the end c£ its present life but 
after a certam number of lives: can it enjoy p^ect bliss here 
or elsewhere I Theories on these and other points are commonly 

* Sm foe ifiiUnce M*U.r. n. 1 aad hl 1. * Dig. Kik. 1. 

* Sm 0. 8 «ht»d«r, 6Uad 4er ituiiKie* PAUetepite tvr ZeU MaJuMrtu ujid 
SwMAm, 1002. 

Sm tf go Aog. Kik. rol. RL p. 276 Mid Rhjs D*T(ds* PwiZcytK* 0/ £wi/th/t, 
h pp. 220 R, Bot UtMe ftHCg-f gi?« ods *11 of (he multitude ol MceUe 

ooninterultiM TStfcg a eletr idee of dJBoroiit Tlem. 
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called T&da or talk^ and tboee who hold them T&dina. Thus 
there is the Kila-yfida* which makes Time the origin and 
principle of the universe, and the Svabhhva^v&da which teanhes 
that things come into being of their own accord. This seems 
crude when stated with archaic frankness but becomee plausible 
if paraphrased in modem language as “discontinuous variaricn 
and the spontaneous origin of definito species.” There were also 
the Niyati-vadins, or fatalists, who believed that all that 
happens is the result of Niyati or fixed order, and the Tadric- 
cha-v&dins who, on the contrary, ascribed evcrythii^ to chance 
and apparently denied causation, because the same result follows 
from different antecedents. It is noticeable that none of these 
views imply theism or pantheism but the Buddha directed so 
persistent a polemic against the doctrine of the Atman that it 
must have been known in M^adha, The fundamental principles 
of the Sknkhya were ^ known, though perhaps not by that 
name. It is probably correct to say not that the Buddha 
boircwed from the S&nkkya but that both be and the Sinkhya 
accepted and elaborated in different ways oeiioin currwit 
eiews. 

The Pali Suttas* mention six agnostic or materialist teachers 
and give a brief hut perhaps not very just compendium of their 
doctrines. One of them was the founder of the Jains who, as 
a sect that has lasted to the present day with a considerable 
record in art and literature, merit a separate chapter. Of the 
remaining five, one, Skfijaya of the Belat^ha clan, was an 
agnostic, to the people described elsewhere* as eel- 

wrigglers, who in answer to such questions as, is there a result 
of good and bad actions, decline to say either (a) there is, 
(6) there is not, (c) there both is and is not, (d) there neither is 
nor is not. This form of argument has been adopted by Bud¬ 
dhism for some important questions but Skojaya and his 

* It fi^da MprwicTi io two of AtlurTS Vod*. xn. SS tad Sa Gf. 

Quod*?- S KSltC prMOtim bhatioSm mtSTUite k St wiiotAb & h . 

■ IDlgba n. Tbe o;pfiion9 of Uio dx UMbon u« quoted u boias »uwera 

Ic s qnoftioa pot t« tb«m by King Aj&tMfttbi, umelr, Wbot f»g«aod hy nnonneiDg 
tho Totldt Jodged u ■ocb. tte? an irroloTftiit bnt tbo; protebly ropnoont ewrest 
sutomooto u to tbo dooCris* of «4cH OMt Tbs aix Ceechon u* the mwtiooQd in 
MToral oUur p4Mitgee of tbo Dtgbft and UaJ. ftnd obo ia tbo Sotts^ipdt*. 

It ii olsw tbit ftt ft very enriy period tbe liftt of tbeix oftmee bftd b«com« ibft wuel 
fonsnlft for ftammftUsing the teftolung prerBiest In the Uue of Ootmsft whiob wu 
neither BTfthmftaie nor Bnddhivt. * Pig* Nik. i. 2S-3S. 
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disciples appear to hare applied it indiscrimmately ami to hare 
conoloded that poeitire assertion is impossible. 

The other four were in many reepeote what we should call 
fatfJists and mat^aliste^, or in the lan|;uage of their time 
Akiiya*r|tcUDs, denying, that is, free will, leeponsibiJity and 
the merit or demerit of good or bad aotaons. They nevertheless 
believed in metempsychosis and praotUed asceticism. Appa> 
eutly they held that beings are bom again and again according 
to a natural law, but not according to their deeds: and that 
though asceticism cannot accelerate the soul’s journey, yet at 
a certain stage it is a foreHordained and indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to emancipation. The dootrinee attributed to all four 
are crude and startling. Perhaps they are exaggerated by the 
Bnddhist narrator, but they also reflect the irreverent exuber¬ 
ance of young thought. Purai^a Kassapa denies that there is 
any merit in virtue or harm in murder. Another asoeric called 
Ajita of the garment of hair teaches that nothing existe but 
the four elements, and that “fools and wise alike are anruhilatod 
on the diasolutioa of the body and after death they are not.” 
Then why, one asks, was he an ascetic t Similarly Pakudha 
Kacc&yana states that ‘^when a sharp sword cleaves a head in 
twain ” the soul and pain play a part RimilAr to that played by 
the component elements of the sword and head. The most 
important of these teachers was Makkhali Gcs&la. His doctrine 
comprises a denial of causation and free will and an assertion 
that fools and wise ft.lilfn will make an end of pain after wandering 
throi^ eighty-four himdred thousand births. The followers of 
this teacher were called Ajivikas: they were a distinct body in 
the time of Asoka, and the name^ occurs as late as the thirteenth 
century in South Indian mscrlptions. Several accounts^ of the 
founder are extant, but all were compiled by bitter opponents, 
for he was hated by Jains and Buddhists alike. His doctrine 
was closely allied to Jainism, especially the Digambara sect, 
but was probably more extravagant and anti-social. He appears 

^ A rather deflut materialiam, preacUog. ‘'let oa eat e&d <irifik for t<>>iDOiTOV 
ve dte," orope ap m Icufia ia Ttrioai ag«e thon^b oover tbcj promiDeBt. 

* But poeol)); the a««etiM dMCribcd b; lb were onl^ Jaioa, 

* See eepeoi^r tbe arti&le .ijteikas hy HcemJe, in HasUnp* Dictionofy of 

AJeo Seerale, Vvdeogodaaao, appendU, pp. 1-2S. RorVhill, Lift of (Ae 
fwUbe, pp. S49 0 . Sehndet, 8ionA i*T tvr ZtU ifeAMru 

wad p. 82. SabraJeritin^ n. A 
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to hare objected to oon£ratenutle$^, to have enjoined a solitary 
life, absolute nudity and eitrezae forms of aelf-mortification, 
such as eating filth. The Jains accused his followers of im¬ 
morality and perhaps they were ancient prototypes of the lower 
class of religions mondioants who have brought discredit on 
Hinduism. 


3 

Noue of the phases of religious life described above can be 
called popular. The religion of the Brahmaus was the thought 
and science of a class. The variocs un-Brahmanic confratomities 
usually required their membeie to be wandering ascetics. They 
bad little to say to village householders who must have con¬ 
stituted the great majority of the population. Also there are 
signs that priests and nobles, however much they quarrelled, 
combined to keep the lower castes in subjection^. Yet we can 
hardly doubt that then as now all classes were profoundly 
religious, and that just as to-day village deities unknown to the 
Vedas, or even to the Fnranas, receive the worship of milUons, 
so then there were gods and rites that did not lack popular 
attention though unnoticed in the scriptures of Brahmans and 
Buddhists. 

We know little of t.Kig popular religion by direct description 
before or oven dming the Buddhist period, but we have frag¬ 
mentary indications of its character. Firstly several mcongruoua 
observances have obtruded themselves into the Brahmanlo 
ritual. Thus in the course of the Mah&vrata ceremony^ the 
Hotri priest tits in a swing and imudens, carrying pitchers of 
water on their heads and singing, dance round an altar while 
drums are beaten. Parallels to this may be found to-day. The 
im^e of Krishna, or even a priest who represents Krishna, la 
swung to and fro in many templee, the use of drums in worship 
is distressingly common, and during the Fongol festivities in 
eouthem India young people dance round or leap over a Sie. 

^ UftkkhiJi lived mne tme with llUh&Ttrfr. bot tiiey qdftmlbd. But hii 
folI»iren. though they not h«T« been n miiwd tody eo muoh m othot seete. 
bftd definite chmctericticn 

* dnt Biih. T. 4. 4. \9. "He Chna an o le wa the Va%« end iSfidrft on both 
Ate* by the pitefthood end nobility end mahee ^lem nibmiBUTe.** 

< Bm B&nJLh&yene Xreipyeka. Ireoa Keith, pp. vUl-zi, 78-S6. Aitarey^ 
Ana. book ▼. 
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Other temarhfthle features in the Mah&vrata are the sheoimg 
of arrows into a target of skin, the use of ohsoene language 
(such as is still used at the Holi festival) and even ohsoene aote^. 
We must not assume that popular religion in ancient India was 
specially indecent, but it probably included ceremonies anal¬ 
ogous to the Luperoalia and Thesmophozia, in which licence in 
words and deeds was supposed to promote fertility and pros¬ 
perity. 

We are also justified in supposing that ofierings to ancestors 
and many ceremonies mentioned in the G|ihya*sfitra3 or hand¬ 
books of domestic ritual were performed by fax larger classes of 
the population than the greater sacrifices, but we have no safe 
criteria for distinguishing between priestly injancrions and the 
real practice of ancient times. 

Secondly, in the spells and rh/Lmn of the Atbaxva^, which 
received the Brabmanic imprimatur later than the other three 
Vedas, we find an outlook differing from ^at of the other Vedas 
and resembling the popular ration of China, Mankind are 
persecuted by a host of evil spirits and protect themselves by 
charms addr^ed directly to their tormentors or by invoking 
the aid of beneficent powers. All nature is animat^ by good 
and evil spirits, to be dealt with like other natural advantages 
or difficulties, but not thought of as moral or spiritual guides. 
It is true that the Atharva often rises above this phase, for it 
consists not of simple folk-lore, but of folk-lore modified under- 
sacerdotal infiueiice. The protecting powers invoked are often 
the gods of the Big Veda^, but prayers and mentations are 
also addressed directly to diseases^ and demons^ or, on tho other 
hand, to healing plants and omolefs We can hardly be wrong 
in supposing that in such invocations the Atliarva reflects the 

^ C9. tbe ritu4l fot Ui6 HfiiM McrifiM. Sat. Br&h. os, 2. S, and HUIabrandt, 
VtdiMlu Opfer., p. 152. 

* SopplMDent»d by tbe K&uifka BQtn, vUch. vliaMver its as« may be, bae 
pruamd & ne«rd of ^ly anciaot uBagas. 

* B.g. I, 10. Tkia bynm, like many other*, ceeDU bo oembiae aereral moral 
and mtelleotoal itagM, Cbe lerel at Thick the oombination vm poeelble not b^ng 
very high. 0& the one head Vmw>* le the Lord of LtT aod of Tnth t1u> pnidahee 
moral Peaces Tltii drop^. On the ether, the eorurer "rateams*' the patimt from 
Tamil* by ebarme, vithoub Impo^S any moral pananea, and o4eT9 Che god a 
thonMod other men, prorided that thia partioxtlar victim ia releaied. 

* B.C. vn. 118, VI. IM, VI. 8S. • S.g. v. 7, sx. 9. 

* E.g. V- 4, nx SS, iv. S7, n. 8, 23X. 34, im. 7. 
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popular practice of ite t^e, but it prefers the mvocatioD of 
counteracting forcee, whether Ye4Ic deities or magicAl plaute, 
to the propitiation of malignant spirits, such as the worship of 
the goddesses presiding over uoallpox and cholera which is stiU 
prevalent in India. In thia there is probably a contrast between 
the ideas of the Aryan and non-A^an races. The latter pro* 
pitiate the demon or disease; the Aryans invoke a beneficent 
and healing power. But though ou the whole the Athaira is 
inclined to banish the black spoctrea of popular demonology 
with the help of lununous Aryan gods, s^U we find invoked in 
it and in its snbsidiary literature a multitude of spirits, good 
and bad, known by little except their namee which, however, 
often suffice to indicate their functions. Such are Aihpati (Lord 
of tbo region), Xshetrapati (Lord of the field), both invoked in 
ceremonies for destroying locusU and other noxious insects, 
Sakambbara and Apvi, deities of diarrhoea, and Ar&ti, the 
goddess of avarice and grudge. In one hyznn^ the poet invokes, 
together with many Vedio deities, all of nature spirits, 

demons, animEbla, healing plants, seasons and ghosts. A similar 
coUectiozL of queer and vague personalities is found in the 
popular pantheon of China to-day< 

Thirdly, various deities who are evidently oonaidered to be 
well known, play some part in the Pali Fitakaa. Those most 
frequently mentioned etre Mahhbrahmk or BrahmA Sahampati, 
and 8akka or ludra, but not quite the same as the Vedio Indra 
less in need of libations of Soma. In two curious suttas* 
deputations of deities, clearly intended to iuolude all the 
important gods worshipped at the time, are represezited as 
visiting the Buddha. In both lists a prominent position is 
given to the Poor Great Kings, or Buling Spirits of the Four 
Quarters, accompanied by retinues called Gandhabbas, Kvun* 
bhandas, K^as, and Yakkhas respectively, and atmilar to the 
Nate of Burma. The Gandhabbas (or Gandharvas) are heavenly 
musicians and mostly benevolent, but are mentioned in the 
Br&hma^as as taking posseeaion of women who then deliver 
oracles. The Ndgas are eerpente, sometimes represented as 
cobras with one or more heads and eometimes as half human: 

»AT. XL 0. 

* 6«*, foriutMCA, ]>u Bom, Tli 2)rafon, Image and Demon. 18S7, pp. 820-344. 

* ateQlti7» nsk& Dis* Nik. rx. tod xxzn. 
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aometimee they live in palaces lUider the water or in the depths 
of the earth and Bometimes they are the tutelary deities of 
trees. Serpent worship has undoubtedly been prevalent in India 
in all a|:eB: indications of it arc found in the earliest Buddhist 
sculptures and it still survives*. The Yakkhas (or Yakshas) 
though hardly demons (as their name is often rendered) are 
mostly ill di^osed to the human race» soroetlmes man-eators 
and often of unedifying conduct. The Mablisamsya«satta also 
mentions mountain spirits from the Himalaya, Sataglri, and 
Mount Vepulla. Of the Devas or chiefs of the Yakkhas in this 
catalog only a fow are known to Brahmaaio works, suob as 
Soma, Varo^, Vc^u (Vishnu), the Yamss, Paj&pati, Inda 
(India), Sanan*kum&ra. All these deities are enumerated to¬ 
gether with little regard to the positions they ocoupy in the 
sacerdotal pantheon. The enquirer ilnds a similar difBculty 
when he Cries in the twentieth century to identify rural deities, 
or even the tutelarlee of many great temples, with any person^ 
ages recognised by the canonical literature. 

vln eeveral discourses attributed to the Buddha^ is inoor- 
porated a tract called the Stia-vagga, giving a list of practices 
of which he disapproved, such as divination and the use of 
spells and drugs. Among special observances censured, the 
following are of interest, (a) Burnt ofieiings, and offerings of 
blood drawn from the right knee. (6) The worship of the Sun, 
of Sixi, the goddess of Luck, and of the Great One, meaning 
perhaps the Earth, (c) Oracles obtained from a mirror, or from 
a girl possessed by a spirit or from a god, 

^e also find allusions in Buddhist and Jain works aa well 
as in the inscriptaons of Asoka to popnlar festivals or fairs called 
Samaj jas* which were held on the tops of hills and seem to have 
included music, recitations, dancing and perhaps dramatic per- 
formancee. These meetiugs were probably like the modem mda, 
half religiou and half entertainment, it was in such sur¬ 
roundings that the legends and mythology which the great 
Epics show in full bloom first grew and budded. 

Thus we have evidence of the existence in pte*Buddhist 

* S«e CcociA'a Poptiar Btliffion India, toL &. ebsp. IL 

* 1a tbe BnhaA'JaU wid iabtaqa»At of tho Dtgba Nibije. 

' Sm Bbji Davids* Dialopui^tU Sttddka, voL i. p. 7, goc« a, aad autboritiM 
(her* qaotad 
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India ol litas and beliefs—the latter chiefly of the kind c&Ued 
animistio—diso^med for the most part by the Buddhists and 
only tolerated by the Brahmans. No elaborate explanation of 
this popular rell^oo or of its relation to mote inteUeetual and 
sacerdotal cults is necessary, for the same thing exists at the 
present day and the best commentary on the SHa-vagga is 
Crooko’s Popular Religion and Polh^lore of Nortliem India. 

In them^Tea such popidar auperatitions may seem despic¬ 
able and lepuluTe (as the Buddha found them), but when they 
are numerous and vigorous, as in India, they have a real 
importance for they provide a makix and mnsery in which the 
beginnings of great zeliipoas may be reared. S&lrtism and the 
worship of B&ma and Krishna, together with many less con> 
spicuous cults, all entered Br^manism in this way. Whenever 
a popular cult grew important or whenever Brahmanic influence 
spread to a new district possessing such a cult, the popular cult 
was recognised and brahmanized. This policy can be abun¬ 
dantly illustiated for the last four or flve centuries (for instance 
in Assam), and it was in operation two and a half millenniums 
ago or earlier. It explaius the low and magical character of 
the residue of popular religion, every ceremony and deity of 
importance being put mider Brahmanic patronage, and it also 
explains the sudden appearance of new deities. We can safely 
assert that in the time of the Buddha, and aforiiori in the time 
of the older Upanishads^ and Brkhmanas, Krishna and R&ma 
were not prominent as deities in Hindustan, but it may well 
be that they had a oon.<dderable porition as heroes whose exploits 
were recited at popular festivals and that Krishna wm growing 
into a god in other regions which have left no literature. 

I iTt^ahnA ij p«rb4pc ZDfintloiMd io Uu CUnd. Up. Ol 17. S, but in 4Dp oam not 
M ft dalt^. 
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Seforb leaTisg pre-Buddhist India, it maj "be well to say some¬ 
thing of the Jains. Memy of their doctrines, especially their 
disregard not only of priests bat of gode, which seems to us eo 
strange in any system which can be called a religion, are closely 
analogous to Buddhism and from one point of Tiew Jainism is 
port of the Bnddhist movement. .But more accurately it may 
be called an early specialized form of the general movoment 
which culminated in Buddhism. Its founder, Mah&vira, was an 
earlier contemporary of the Buddha not a pnpil or imitator^. 
Even had its independent appearance been lator, we might still 
say that it represents an earlier stage of thought. Ite hinehip 
to the theories mentioned in the last chapter is clear. It docs 
not indeed deny responsibility and free will, but its advocacy 
of extreme asceticism and death by starvation has a touch of 
the same extravagance and its list of elements in which physical 
substances and ideas are mixed together is curionsly crude. 

Jainism is atheistic, and this atheism is as a rule neither 
apologetic nor polemical but is accepted as a natural religious 
attitu^. By atheism, of course, a denial of the existence of 
Devas is not meant; the Jains surpass, if possible, the exuberant 

' Sm, besid«8 tO* traoalMMna umtiondd b«low, BtUiUr. Uebff' di* i^dUefu 
BkU <br Jainaa 1867; Hosnilfl, aasd Eildca of tAo Jainag IdOS; And 

Qoinnoti B$*oi do BUhoffraphai Jotna Uii JUperlotre d'SpiffraphU J^nai Ja ga &c- 
derkljuoi, Ottdmoa of Jainimi jAMbi’i Article Jnsuvs In Uuch infer* 

UAtion 1 DB 7 also b« fooad la Mrs 8 Uv«iwon’» Uoari of Jttinigvi. tVintaniCa, 
d IndUAen IditfoMtf, toL n. part il (1820) treat* oi Jain hteratUM bat 
1 liava not been able to im it. 

■ la J3.AJ. 1917, pp. 12a*180 ar. VenkateSTen argoea tbat Vardbaa&na 
died about 437 b.o. and that the Nigaatbas of the FiUhaa were foUotrara of Partr^ * 
Eia aigumantB d« 0 arT» conaidaration but be aeenu coi to lay nf&ciant ampbaeis 
on tba facia that (a) aoooHmg to the Boddhiac scnpiorca the Bnddba and Oor&la 
vara coniomponriaa, while aeowdias to the Jain acriptona Goeila and Vnrdhatnina 
wan oonteinporaftee. (S) in the BnddhUiMriptuaa Nitaputta ja the raprceentatiTa 
of the NigMthaa, white acoordlng to tba Jain aertptura Vardhamioa vaa of the 
Jtata 
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fancy of the Brahmans and Buddhists in designing imagmary 
worlds and peopling them with angelic or diabolical inhabitants, 
but, as in Buddhism, these beings are like mankind subject to 
transmigration and decay and are not the masters, s^ less 
the creators, of the umverse. There were two principal world 
theories In anc Tent India. One , whinh tpaa AA 

.n ifea extreme form that the soiU and the 
universal spirit are identical and Che extern^ world an Hlusion. 
The other, systemati 2 ed as the is dualiatic and 

teaches that piimcrdial matter and separate individual souU 
are both of them uncreated and indestructible. Both hnea of 
thought look for salvation in the liberation of the soul to be 
attained by the suppression of the passions and the acq^uisition 
of true knowledge. 

Jainism bclonga to the asfu wi of th ese da jaaa<. It teaches 
that the world is eternal, self-e^t^t ancTcomposed of six 
constituent substances: souls, dhanna, adharma, space, time, 
and partidee of matter'. Bbaima and adhama are defined 
by modem J^s aa subtle substances analogous to space which 
make it posdble for things to move or rest, hut Jacobi is 
probably right in supposing that in primitive speculation the 
words had their natural meaning and denoted subtle fioida 
which cause merit and demerit. In any case the enumeration 
places in singular juxtaposition substances and activities, the 
material and the immaferisl. The process of salvation and 
liberation is not distinguished from physical processes and we 
see bow other sects may have drawn the conclusion, which 
apparently the June did not draw, that human action is 
necessitated and that there is no such thing as free will. For 
Jainism individual souls are free, separate existences, whose 
eesence is pure intelligence. But they have a tendency towards 
action and passion and are misled by false beliefs. For this 
reason, in the eristeuce which we know they are chained to 
bodies and are found not only in Devas and in human beings 
but in animals, plants and inanimate matter. The habitation 
of tbe soul depends on the .merit or demerit which it acquires 

^ TIm &toin« ^ther ampl* or conpoutd and trom tiiev ooznbiiiatioEis an 
prodnoad tbe fov aartb, viod. fira aod waCar, and the vbolo material 

imirasa. Tot a alaar atatemant of tho modem Jain dootriaa about iberme and 
aUatm, eae JagmaodarUl J^, Lo. pp. 21 ff. 
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and merit and demerit ba^ retpeotlTely greater or lesa uifloeiLce 
during immense) j long periods called Utsarpini and ATaearpini, 
ascending and descen^ng, in which human stature and the 
duration of life increase or decrease by a regular law. Merit 
secures birth among the gods or good men. Sin sends the soul 
to baser births, eren in inanimate substances. On this down> 
ward path, the Intelligence is gradually dimmed till at last 
morion and conscionsnees are lost, which is not howerer regarded 
as equivalent to annihilation. 

Another dogmatic exposition of the Jain creed is based on 
seven principles, called soul, non-soul, indux, imprisonment, 
exclurion, di^pation, release*. Karma, which in the ordinary 
language of Indian philosophy means deeds and their effect on 
the soul, is here regarded as a peculiarly subtle form oi matter^ 
wliioh enters the soul and by this inffux (or fisrava, a term 
well-known in Buddhism) de^ee and weighs it down. As food 
is transformed into flesh, so the Kama forms a subtle body 
which invests the soul and prevents it from being wholly 
elated from matter at death. The upward path and liberation 
of the son] are effected by stopping the entrance of Karma, that 
is by not performing actions which give occasion to the inf ux, 
and by expelling it. The most effective means to this end is 
self-mortification, which not only prevents the entrance of new 
Karma but annihilates what hM aooumulated. 

like most Indian seots. Jainism oonriders the world of 
transmigrarion as a bondage or journey which the wise long to 
terminate. But joyless as is its immediate ontiook, its ultimate 
ideas are not pessimistic. Even in the body the soul can attain 
a beatific state of perfect knowledge^ and above the highest 

’ JIv*, Ajtra. baodh*. BAirvftr», mokalik Tl* ptroeiplea Are 

eojn«tiffles mAde oine by the eddlUoa of pvt^/a, meric, eod pdpa, eio. 

* PudgeUkaffl tannik It iroold Mem th&c all fiheea ideaa about KanoA ebonld 
be teben in a literal aa<l mAtecial eenee. Ratida, irbieh ia a apaclally eubtle form 
of TtiaUAf able to enter, etniii And dema tJte eoal, ie of Mght (1 aod 
2 ) JUda* and dee<iaAA.7an4ii7A imp^ knowledge end faith, whioh the eool 
oatuxally p o w o ia c e; (8) moba^a caoeee delonon: (4) vadaalyA bring! pleaeun 
and pain; (0) Ayiiabke fixea the length of life; ($) n&UA funiihee iadieldoAl 
obaraeterietke, and (7) goba genario; (8) anUrdya hinders the dATelopment of 
good gualitiAB. 

* Kemlarn aleo oaliad JQinA, mokaha, niirtca. The oirr&oa of the JaJaa 
ia cleaily not inoompatible with the MnUnoanM of intelligance and biow* 
ledgo. 
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heaTen (where the greatest gods live in bliss tor immense periods 
though ultimetelj subject tc trsnsmigntion) is the paradise ot 
bleaeed souls, freed from transm^^tion. They have no vifiible 
fonu but consist of life throughout, and enjoy happiness beyond 
compare. With a materialism characteristic of Jain theology, 
the treatise from which this account is taken^ adds that the 
dimensions of a perfected soul are twO'thiida of the height 
possessed in its last existence. 

How is this paradise to be reached? By righ t faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct, called the three jewels, a phrase 
familiar to Buddhism. The right futh is complete conddence 
in Hah&vtra and his teaching. Right knowledge is correct 
theology as outlined above. Knowledge is of five degrees of 
which the highest is called Eevalam or omnlscidnce. This 
Bounds ambitious, but the special method of reasoning faTouied 
by the Jains is the modest Sy&dvftda^ or doctrine of may*be, 
which holds that you can ( 1 ) affinn the emstence of a thing 
from one point of view, (2) dany it from another, and (3) affirm 
both ezistence and non-existence with reference to it at different 
times. If (4) yon should think of affirming existenoe and non¬ 
existence at the same time and from the same point of view, 
yon most say that the thing cannot be spoken of. The essence 
of ^e doctrine, so far aa one can disentangle it from scholastic 
terminology, seems jnst, for it aroounts to this, that as to 
matters of experience it is impossible to formulate the whole 
and complete truth, and as to matters which transcend ex¬ 
perience language is inade^^nate: also that Bring is associated 
with production, oontinuatlOQ and destruction. This doctrine 
is called awkdnta-vdda, meaning that Being is not one and 
absolute as the Upanishads assert: matter is permanent, but 
changes lU shape, and ita other accidents. Thus in many points 
the Jains adopt the common sense and primd /acU point of 
view. But the doctrines of metempsychosis and Karma are sdeo 
admitted as obvious propositions, a^ though the fortunes tatd 
struggles of the embodied soul are deacribed in materialistic 
terms, happiness is never placed in material well-being but in 
liberation from the material nniveree. 

We cannot be sure that the existing Jain scriptures present 

* VttuUhyijtoi zxxvi. S^6S ia Uv. pp. 21 ^ 2 iS. 

* S.SJ~ av. p. iXTiL BkiAdwkv B«port toe ISS9~4, pp. S6 ff. 
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these doctrines in their origiiuJ form, but the fuU aoceptAnce 
of metempsycbOBLS, the animittio belief that plants, particles 
of earth and water have souls and the materiaUstic phraseology 
(from which the widely different speculatioos of the Upanishads 
are by no means &ee) agree with what wo know of Indian 
thought about 550 s.o. Jainism like Buddhism Ignoree the 
ofBcaoy of ceremonies and tbe powers of priests, but it bears 
eren fewer signs than Buddhism of being in its origin a pro- 
teetant or hostile movement, ^e intellectual atmosphere seezns \ 
other than that of Upanishads, Imt it is very nearly^Ealpj/ 
tne ^jinkE ya ptdloeopby, which also recognizos an infinity of 
individu al souls radic ally* distinct from matter and ca^ble^ 
^tainjn g^l^ only by isolation from matter. Of the origin .of 
^at important scHobl'we”Eno*w noting, "Fut It differs from 
Tainism chiefly in the groatst elaboration of its psychologicsd 
and evolutionary theories and in the elimination of some 
materialistic Ideas. Possibly the same region and climate of 
opinion gave birth to two doctrines, one simple and practical, 
inasmuch as it found its principal exprosaion in a religious order, 
the other more intellectual and scholastic and, at least in the| 
form in which we read it, later^. 

Bight conduct is based on the five vows taken by every Jain 
Bscsric, (1) not to kUI, (S) not to apeak untruth, (3) to take 
nothing that is not given, (4) to observe chastity, (5) to renounce 
all pleasure in external objects. These vows receive an extensive 
and strict interpretation by mec^ of flve explanatory clauses 
applicable to each and to be construed with reference to deed, 
word, and thought, to acting, commanding and consenring. 
Thus the vow not to kill forbids not only the desCniction of tbe 
smallest insect but also all speech or thought which could bring 
about a quarrel, and the doing, causing or pcrmittii^ of any 
action which could even inadvertently injiue living bei^, such 
as carelessness in walking. Natural such rules can be kept 
only by an ascetic, and in addition to them asceticism is 
e x p r e ss ly enjoined. It is either internal or external. The 
former takes such forms as repentance, humility, meditation 

1 SomeirbAt imdu M be tb« teUUoa of JMfiiiia to Uie V&Ueebik»] 

It Mcepted wi earl; form of tbe etcuio theory a&S tbis theory vael 
enbeeqoeoUy elaborated ia the pUloeopb; wheae fouoder ilaoSda wm aeoordlagi 
to the Jaiiu t pupil of a Jalo aasetio. 
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and tho suppreesion of all dearea: the latter comprises varions 
forms of self-denial, cnltnlnating in death by starvation. This 
form of religious suicide is prescribed for those who have under¬ 
gone twelye years’ penance and are ripe for Kirvana^ but it is 
wrong if adopted as a moans of shortening austerities. Numerous. 
kkscriptioDs record such deaths and head-teachers of the 
Dj^kSibaras are said still to leave the world in this way. 

Important but not peculiar to Jainism is the doctrine of the 
perlodioal appearance of great teachers who from time to Hma 
restore the true faith ^ The same idea meets ns in the fourteen 
Manus, the incarnations of Tishnu, and the series of Buddhae 
who preceded Gotama. The Jain saints are sometimes desig¬ 
nated as Buddha, Eovalin, Siddha, Tatii&gata and Arhat {Hi 
Buddhist titlee) but their epedal appellation is Jina or con¬ 
queror which is, howerer, also used by Buddhists^. It was 
clearly a common notion in India that great teachers appear 
at regular intervals and that one might reasonably be ezpeoted 
in the sisth century n.o. The Jains gave preference or pro¬ 
minence to the titles Jina or ‘^rtbauhara: the Buddhists to 
Buddha or TathAgata. 

2 

Accordii^ to the Jain scriptures all Jinas are bom in the 
warrior caste, never among Brahmans. The first called Ris- 
habha, who was bom an almost ia e ypre sa ibly* long time 
and lived 8,400,000 years, was the son of a Ung of Ayodhyft. 
But as ages elapsed, the lives of his successors and the intervals 
which separated thorn became shorter. Par^va, th e twentv - 
thjrd Jln a . must ^v_e some ^^ncal hf^^. We a^e told ,^at 
be liyed 260 ye^ MaMvira, that his foUq^ra^st^ 

nisted in the time_oi the latter: that he permitted the use.oj 

' M 8. J. T. t. 

* SMin to bAT* Mtboritj to fonnoUta it u a. tom nitoble to tto naoda 
of tba hgi, Ibu VB ara told that Parira aojeonad fiw tow* but Mab&vlra fivo. 

* IVhaEk Qotama aftai att&mioj Snddbaliood wu on bia way Co Bc&Afaa ba 

esat a naked aaeaUe. Co whom be declared that he vaa the Sopreme Bnddha. 

n«n, said Upaka, you profeaa to ba tba liaa, and Qotatoa replied tiiat be did. 
‘'Taabl. 'baza jiaoti." (Mabtvag. i. a 10 .} 

* Tbe exaot pariod is 100 bilUoa aS;**** of ywa A ais*ra la 100,000.000,000 
palyas. A palya la tlta period la vhiob a wall a mile deep filled vltb fine bain oan 
be eaptoed li one bair la withdrawn erary bmdred years. 

•/“ * BaaU. Wo ftwfl eM, £t/«<Md Stenea ^Pdr^roMAAo (ISIS). 
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c tothe» aa d taugh t that f opr,^4.POt.fiy<» wer&iififi^es&ix'. 
Both jAin •nd Baddhiflt scriptures support the idea that 
Msh&'gjra was ^r^ra'aod reformer rather than an origiuatoiij. 
The former do not empbaeue the nov^tp of his revelarion and 
the latter treat Jaioiem as a welI*known form of error without 
jndtPAt.mg that it was either new or attributable to one indi* 
Tidual. 

Mah&vira, or the great hero, is the common designation o| 
the twenty-fourth Jina but his peisonal name was Vudham&na. 
He was a contemporary of the Buddha but somewhat older 
ft)d belonged to a Kshatiiya clan, rarioosly called Jh&ta, 5i'6ta, 
or fUya. His parents liv^ in a suburb of yaii41i and were 
followers of Bar^a. When be was in his thirty-first year they 
decided to die by voluntary etarration and aiter their dea^ 
he renounced the world and started to wander nslsted In western 
Bengal, endurii^ some persecution as well as seli-infiicted 
penances. After thirteen years of this life, he believed that be 
had att^Asd enlightemaeut and appeared as the Jina, the head 
of a reUglous order called Nirgai^thas (or K^a^thaa). This word, 
which means unfettered or free from bonds, is the name by 
which the Jains are generally known in Buddhist literature and 
it occurs in their own scriptures, though it gradually fell out of 
use. Possibly it was the designation of an order claiming to 
have been founded by Far^va azui accepted by Mabivira. 

The meagre accounts of his life relate that he continued to 
travel for nearly thirty years and had elev en principa l disciDlee^ 
He apparently infioeno^ much the same region as the Buddha 
and came in contact with the s^e personalities, such as kings 
Bimbis&ra and Aj&taaattu. He had relations with Makkhali 
Gos&la and hie disciples disputed with the Buddhists^ but it 
does not appeax that he himself ever met Gotama. He died at 
the age of seventy-two at P&v& near Bltjagaha. Onl y one of 
^is^rinci^ disoi plee, Sadharmen, survived him and a sc hiMn 
broke outlmmediatoiy ,^t^his death, '^erc had alre^^ beem 


' 8m bb« diMu^u betvMn of Farirfr Mtd UkbiTtn gtven In 

XltUridb^i^UM rm ftndSttrtbltioj;* c. 7. 

* Tliore Bftoj rolaraiM te the NlgeotbM in the Boddhin »oriptw«e end 
the Buddha, vhile b; ao meaiu eeiaptlng their vleve, t(«Att them vltb tdereoM. 
Thu he beds 8ih«, Oenerel of the lioobeeie, who beuae hli dliolpte elter 
ea edbmQt of NIteputU to eo&dnue to elou to before to Nigecthe Moetlce 
(Uahirag. 71, S2). 
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one zn the fiiieentb year of hie t^hmg fought about by hia 

8 

Wo ha^ no information about the differenoee on which 
theeo ft chigma turned, but Jainism is still split into two sects 
which, though following in most respects identioal doottines 
and customs, refuse to intermarry or eat together. 'Their sacred 
literature is not the same and tho eridence of inscription^ 
indicates that they were distinct at the boginiuug of the 
duistian ora and perhaps mnch earlier. 

The Bigambara sect, or those who are clothed in air, maintain 
that absolute nudity is a necessary condition of salntship: the 
other division or Svet&znbaras, those who are dressed in white, 
admit that Mah&vfra went about naked, but bold that the use 
of clothes does not impede the highest sanctity, and also that 
such sanctity can be attained by women, which the Digambaras 
deny. Kudity as a part of asceticism was practis ed by several 
sects ,in the tune of M^k&vlrP' bat it was. also r^iobated by 
others (mcludiug Buddhute) who felt it to be barbarong and 
HnodiivlDg . It is therefore probable that both Digambaras and 
8vct4mbar&s existed in the Infancy o! Jainism, and the latter 
may represent tho older sect reformed or exaggerated by 
Mah&vita. Thus we are told* that “the law taught.by. Vat 
dham&na forbids clothes but that.oi the great sage Par^a 
an under and an upper ^rmeutL” But it was not un^ con- 
^efably later that the schism was completed by the constitu¬ 
tion of two different canons*. At the present day most Digam- 
boras wear the ordinary costume of their distnet and only the 
higher ascetics attempt to observe the rule of nudity. When 
they go about they wrap themselvse in a large cloth, but lay 
it aside when eating, Digwbaras are divi ded in to four 
principal sects and the 8vetdmbaras into no leas than eigh ty- 
rq iu^ which are s^d to date from the tenth ce ntury a^il 

Apart from these divisions, all Jain communities are differen- 

' * &P«i»a 117 unoo^ the AjMltM. Th^ teede r QoeUe bed e penojMl qourel 

with HfthtviTe bot bii Ueebifig wm ebacet ideafanJ except that he wee e letellet. 

* UtUridbTiTeu ttttt. d9. 

* Acoordisg M Sretiiohere trediOon there wee e greet eebiem SOS yeen eft«r 

MebiTire'e daetb. ceooQ WM not fixed uatil 804 (t of the eeme ere. 

The Pigemben tiedltioite eie dUIerait but eppeer to be Uter. 
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tUt6d into laymen and memlwia of the order or YatU, literaJIy 
striTere. It is reoogiaized that laymen cannot obeerre the fire 
rows. Killing, lying, and stealing ate forbidden to them only 
in their obrions and gross fonns: chastity is replaced by con¬ 
jugal fidelity and self-denial by the prohibition of coretouaness. 
They can also acquire merit by observing seven other miscel¬ 
laneous TOWS (whence we hear of the twelvefold law) comprising 
rules as to residence, trade, etc. Agriculture is forbidden since 
it involves tearing up the ground and the death of insects. 

Mah&vfta was succeeded by a long line of teachers sometimes 
c^ed Patriarchs and it would seam that their namee have been 
correctly preserved though the accounts of their doings are 
meagre. Various notices in Buddhist literature confirm the idea 
that the Jains were active in the districts coire^onding to 
Tlrhut and Bihar in the period, following Mabavira^ 
4iath, an^ hear of them in CJeylon before our er^. Further 
historical evidence is afiorded by msoriptions*. The earliest in 
which the Jains are mentioned are the edicts of Asoka. He 
directed the officials called “superintendents of religion” to 
concern themselves with the Nigo^kthas^: and when ^ he describes 
how he has provided zuedicine, xjseful plants and wells for both 
men and animals, we are reminded of the hospitals for 
which are still maintained by the Jains. According to Jain 
tradition (which however has not yet been verified by other 
evidence) Samprati, the grandson of Asoka, was a devout patron 
of the faith. More certain is the patronage accorded to it by 
King Eh&ravela of Orissa about 157 9.0. which is attested by 
insoripWons. Many dedicatory inscriptions prove that the Jains 
were a fiourishing community at Muttra in the reigns of 
Eanishka, Ruvishka and Vasudeva and one inscription from 
the same locality seems as old as 150 6.0. We learn from these 
records that the sect comprised a great number of schools 
subdivisions. We need net suppose that the difieient teachers 
were necessarily hostile to one another but their existence 
testifies to an activity and freedom of interpretation which have 
left traces in the midtitude of modem sub^ts. 


* 3m MpMikUf QoMoot, JUptrbirt Jama 

* So PilUr Ediot oo. WU. 8«aK Inacttp. ds it 07 

touawhai differenUj, bot tho r«fena«e to the Jaiu is oot dLiputed. 

' Book Edict TX, 


a. 
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I .T amiftm also spread in the soath of India he£ore our era 
' it hod a strong hold in Tamil lands, but onr knowledge of its 
early progress is dofedaye. Accsording to Jain tradition there 
was a serere famine in northern In^ abont 200 years after 
Mahftylra’s death and the patriarch Bhadrab&hu led a band of 
the f»tbfQl to the south*. In the serentb century a.d. we know 
from yarioua records of the reign of Harsba and from the 
Chinese pUgiim HsOan Chuang that it was flourishing in Vaiiflll 
and Bengal and ^o as far sonth as Conjeevaram. It also mode 
considersble progress in the southern Maiatha country under 
the Cfllukya dynasty of Vatapi, in the modem district of Bijapnr 
(600-760} and under the BIsbtrakflta sorereigns of the Deccan. 

V Amoghavaisha of this line (816-877) patronized the Digambaras 
and in his old age abdicated and became an ascetic. The names 
of notable Digambara leaders like Jinasena and Gunabhadra 
! dating from this period are preserved and Jainism must in some 
distriots have become the dominant religion. Bijjala who 
usurped the C4lukya throne (1166-1167) was a Jain the 
j Hoysala kings of Mysore, though themselyes Vaishnaras, pro* 

[ tected the religion, loecriptions^ appear to attest the presence 
of Jftinism at Gimar in the first century a.d. and subseqoently 
Qn;atat became a model Jain state after the oonyersion of King 
£nmftrap41a about 1160 ^ 

Such success naturally incurred the enmity of the BrahmanB 
and there is more eyidence of systematic persecution directed 
sgalnst the J^s than ag^st the Buddhists. The Cola kings 
who ruled in the south-east of the Madras Presidency were 
jealous worshippers of Siva and the Jains suSered severely at 
their hands in the eleventh century and also under the P4ndya 
kings of the extreme south. King Snndara of the latter dynasty 
is Bud to have impaled 8000 of them and pictures on the walls 
of the great temple at Madura represent their tortures. A little 
later (1174) Ajayadeva, a Saiva king of Gujarat, is said to have 
raged against them with equ^ fury. The rise of the Ling4yats 


* Otforp/vA <Ac/ii«enpAM4,l909.p. S10)tlkinkithAtc«rtftin 

ia«onptiou •>% Snnnft BelgoU io UyMr* ttM ttia trmUiUoa it tne vid 

tlao thftt Om exp«ditioa wm Mcompaoicd by TTing CftDdngapte wto b*d tbdloftted 
•cd Wome * Jau %40et9e. Bot tlus ijrt«rpr«t*tioo bM b««Q moob erlticiaed. ^ 
it true tbM » oi^ntioa oMntrr^d and aoiwiwd (be 

■BnStaV Bd'te tbe div&ioii i&to'SveUntMM Aod 

* Ta g doTne. 11. ...... 
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in ihe t>6coaQ mu£6 slso have bad an unfavourable el!eot on 
their ELumbeiB. Bat in the fourteenth century greater toieranoe 
prevuled, perhaps in consequence of the common danger from 
Islam. Inscriptiozis found at Sravana Belgola a nd other places'^ 
narrate azi interesting event vhioh ocourred in 1368. The Jains 
appecded to the king of Vijayanagar for protection from perse* 
cation and he effected a public reconciliation between them 
and the Vaishnavas, holding the hands of both leaders in his 
own and declaring that equal protec^n would be given to both 
sects. Another inscription records an amicable agreement 
legolating the worahip of a lingam in a Jain temple at Halebid. 
Mwy others, chiefly recording grants of land, testify to the 
proepenty of Jtuniszn in the Hindu kingdom of Vijayansgar 
and in the region of bit Abu in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries^. The great Emperor Akbar himself came under the 
inflnence of Jainism and received instruction from three Join 
teachers from 1978 to 1567. 

Persecution and still more the steady pressure and absorptive 
power of Hinduism have reduced the proportions of the sect, 
and the last census estimated it at one million and a third. It 
is probable, however, that mai^ Jains returned themselves as 
Hi^us, and that their nombers are really greater. More than 
twO'flfths of them are found in Bombay, Bajputana, and Central 
India. Elsewhere they are generally distributed but only in 
gmftli numbers. They observe caste, at least in some distriote, 
and generally belong to the Baniyas. They include many 
wealthy men^ants who expend large sums on the constraotioa 
and maintenance of temples, houses for wanderu^ ascetics and 
homes for cattle. Their respect and care for animal life are 
remarkable. Wherever Jains gain influence beasts are not 
slaughtered or saciiflced, and when old or injured are often 
kept in hospitals or asylums, as, for instance, at Ahmadabad’. 
Their ascetics t^e stringent precautions to avoid killing the 
smallest creature: they strain their drinking water, sweep the 
ground before them with a broom as they walk and wear a veil 


‘ BiM, Mytert Cm*v Tmeriptiotu, ISOS, pp. 11^1 li, 207.*S08. 

* SiaiUc toknaoe is Attsetad b; loacriptioos («.?. aau S23 and OTTO) 

fMording donnCiOM to both Jain a^ Saira tompUc 

* Diak* a nfnler praetiM o( eoUeoUng and leaiiog jonog 
wliloh tba ownan throir away «r wlab to kUJ. 
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orer theii moutihe. Even in the shops of tho l&ity lamps are 
careMlj screened to prevent insects from homing themselves. 

The pnncipal divisions are the Pigamhara and Svetftmbara 
as above desmibed and an o&hoot oi the latter called Dhundia^ 
who refuse to ose images in worship and are remarkable even 
among Jains for their aversion to tsJcing Die. In Centra India 
the Digambaras are about half tho total number; in Baroda 
and Bombay the Svet&mbaras are stronger. In Control India 
the Jmns are B4ud to be sharply distinguished from Hindus but 
in other parts they intemuuTy with Vaishnavas and while 
respecting their own ascetics as religious teachers, employ the 
services of Brahmans in their ceremonies. 

4 

The Jidns have a copious and in part ancient literature. 
The oldest works are found in the canon (or Siddh&nta) of the 
Svetftmboras, which is not accepted by the Digambaras. In 
this canon the highest rank is given to eleven works ^ called 
Angas or limbs oi the law but it also comprises many other 
esteemed treatises such as the Kalpasdtra ascribed to Bhadra* 
hlhu. Pourteeu older books called Fuwas (Sk. Pdrvas) and 
now lost are send to have together formed a twelfth anga. The 
language of the canon is a variety of Prakrit^, fairly ancient 
though more modem than Pali, and remarkable for its habit 
of omitting or softening consonants coming between two vowels, 
sdyam for s&tiam, loo for ioko^. We cannot, however, 

I Or Stb&sakftTlM. 8m iff tlMH) Cews 0/ htdic, 19U. l p. 1S7 ud £an3c. 
p. 9S. Tb» iMt VM fouad«d About A.e. 1608. 

* Tbotf haom An m iollows ifi Jaui Pnfcrit. tbA SAOskrit »iuiTAl*&t bda^ 

0v«ain bncbotA! 1. "AjirSngwottAa 2. *S0rA9AdMgAiB (SOtrA- 

loitA&S*a)' 8. TbiatAgAin (Stbi.), 4. SAOiAv&jABgAm. 6. ViTihAptilfiAtU 
(VftkbripMj&SpS). This vffb iA eoiiunoiil 7 laovn as the BbAgATAtl 6. S& 7 id* 

bAmiQAkAbirt {JfittAdbAn&AkAthI). 7. ^XTritt^^AdAiAO (UpiAAkAdAA&b). S. *Aa* 
(AgAdAdsAAO (AjiliAbTitAd.). e. *AiiattAro7ATiidi4Ao (A&vUATAiapApitibAd.). 10. 
PAobt^tgATAalim (Pn«nAT7AkffAQ&in). 11. ViTlitn^Ain {TipSkAimtAm). 

^QiA books lUArbAd vitb ao AAt«ri«k Lata boen trAOSlAted bj JacoU (8.B.B. 
vok. XSL Aud XTf.K Hoaralo And Btrintt. 8 aa too Weber, /ndwc&s Bd. m. 

pp. 211-470 A&d Bd. XTxcr. pp. I-9a 

* It ie osUed irebe os ArdhA'USgidii! end U tbe iltaw; form ol tiie oenAovUr 
cd Bern in the eerlj eenturiee o! the GhsiAUAD er^ See 5. JacoU, auAgev&hlte 
BrAftbluagen la ifoAeroebtri, end intieduoUcm to edition of 

* UUee ^ren is note S UloiWetoAome of iti pecullAiitiee. 
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conclude thet it is the langnege in which the books were com* 
posed, for it is probfthle that the early Jains, rejeotinj^ Brab- 
zoamcal notions of a rerealed text, handed down their religions 
teaching in the Tomaoular and allowed its gramroar and 
phone^ce to follow the changes brought about by time. 
According to a tradition which probably oontains elements of 
truth the first collection of sacred wor^ was made about 200 
years alter Mahilvira’s death by a coandl which sat at Patali- 
putra. Just about the aame time came the famine already 
mentioned and many Jains migrated to the south. When they 
returned they found that their co-religicmsts had abandoned 
the obligation of nakedness and they consequently refused to 
recognize their sacred books. The Svet^mbara canon was 
subsequently rerised and written down by a council hold at 
Valabhi in Qujaiat in the middle of the fif^ century a.n. This 
is the edition which is still extant. The canon of the Digambaras, 
which is less weU known, is S 4 ^ to he chiefly in Sa^krit and 
according to tradition was codified by Pushpadanta in the 
second century a.d. but appears to be really posterior to the 
Sret&mbara scriptures’. It is divided into four sectioi^s called 
Vedas and treating respectively of history, cosmology, philo¬ 
sophy and rules of life 

Though the books of the Jain canon contain ancient matter, 
yet they seem, as coznpoutlons, considerahly later than the 
older pEirts of the Buddhist Tripitaka. They do not to 
record recent events and teaching but are attempts at synthesis 
which assume that Jainism is well known and respected. In 
style they o 5 sr some resemblance to the Pitakas: there is the 
same inordinate love of repetition and in the more emotional 
passages great similarity of tone and metaphor 

B^des the two canons, the Jains have a considerable 
literature consisting both of commentaries and secular works. 
The most eminent of their authors is Hsmacandra, bom in LOSS, 
who though a monk was an ornament of the court and rendered 

> Wbm I SATtsa Bolgols in IdlO, Uu hMd of Um Jwu t>b«r«, vbo 
protoMed to bo * KgaaBbort., d r e a aad in pvpU ndaent, iidonDod ib» tbat 

tbttir Mcnd wetlu were pMtl; la Soosfait end putlr iA PnkrlL He ^oved lae 
4 book oelled TiJokiatrs. 

* Set eee jAgnunderlfc! Jaaii, Lo. eppeadu r. 

* Conpare for iorUace x» xxm. and ZXT, with the Sotta* 

NipAta aod Dbameiapada- 
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an mportiant s«mce to bis sect b7 conTertmg Kum^aplbla, 
King of Gujarat. He composed numerous aod valuable worba 
on grammar, lezioograpby, poetics and ecclesiastical biography. 
Sucb sabjeofs were coDgenial to the later Jain writers and they 
not only cuItiTated bo^ Sanskrit and Prakrit but also had a 
vivifying effect on the vernaculars oi southern India. Sanarese, 
Tamil, and Telugu in their literaiy form owe much to the 
Uhours of monks, and the Jain works composed in these 
languages, snob as the JSvakacintkmani in Tamil, it not of 
world-wide importance, at least greatly inffuenced Dravidian 
dvilization. 

Though the Jains thus occupy an honourable, and even 
distinguished place in the history of letters it must he confessed 
that it is hard to praise their olden religious books. This 
literature is of coDsiderable soientiho interest for it contcuns 
many data about ancient India as yet unrifted but it is tedious 
in style and rarely elevated in sentiment. Xt has an arid 
ertravaganoe, which merely piles one above the other inter' 
mlnable lists of names and computations of immensity in 
and space. Even more than in the Buddhist suttee there is a 
tendency to repetition which offends our sense of proportion 
and though the main idea, to free the soul from the trammels 
of passion and matter, is not inferior to any of the religious 
themes of India, the treatment is not adequate to the subject 
and the counsels of perfection are smothered under a mass of 
minute precepts about the most unsavoury details of life and 
culminate in the recoznmezidatioQ of death by voluntary 
starvation. 

L 

But observatioo oi Jainism as it exists to-day produces a 
quite different impression. The Jains are well*to-do, industrious 
and practical: their schools and religious establisbments are 
well ordered: their temples have a beauty, cleanliness, and 
cheerfulness unusual in India and due to the large use made oi 
white marble and brilli^t colours. The tenderness for animal 
life may degenerate into snperstirion (though surely it is a fault 
on the right side) and some observances of the ascetica (such 
as pulling out the h^ instead of shaving the head) are eevero, 
but as a community the Jains lead sane and serious lives, hardly 
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practiung and cortamly not parading the extravagaucos of self- 
torture which they tbeoretic^y commend. Mah&Tlra is said to 
have taught that place, time and occaeion should be taken Into 
consideration and his Buccessois adapted their precepts to the 
in which they lived. Such monks as I have znet^ main- 
tained that extreme fonns of topos were good for the nerreei of 
ancient saints but not fox the weaker natures oi to-day. But in 
avoiding ngorous severity, they have not fallen Into sloth or 
luxury. 

The beauty of Jainism finds its best expression in arohi- 
teotuxe. This reached its senith both in style and ^nanrity 
dming the eleventh and twelfth centuries which accords with 
what we know of the growth of the sect. After this period the 
Mohammedan invasions were unfavourable to bH forms of Hindu 
arehitecture. But the taste for building remained and somewhat 
later pious Jains again began to constmct large edifices which 
are generally less degenerate than modem Hindu temples, 
though they often show taaces of Mohammedan infiuence. 
Hath! Singh’s temple at Ahmadabad completed in 1848 is a fine 
example of modem style. 

There is a considerable difference between Jain and Buddhist 
architectnre both In intention and efect. Jain monks did not 
hve together in large communities and there was no worship 
of relics. Hence the vih&ra and the stfipa—the two principal 
types of Buddhist buildings—ate both absent. Yet there is 
some resemblance between Jain temples (for Instance those at 
F^t4na) and the larger Burmese sanctuaries, such as the 8hwe 
Bt^n F^oda. It is partly due to the same conviorion, namely 
that the most meritorious work which a layman can perform is 
to multiply shrines and images. In both localitiee the general 
plan is similar. On the top of a hill or mound is a central 
building round which are grouped a multitude of other shrines. 
The repetition of chapels and images le very remarkable: in 
Burma they ^ represent Ootama, in Jain temples the ^ures 
of Tlithankaras are nominally di£erent personalities but so alike 
in presentment that the laity rarely know them apart. In both 
s^fes of art white and jewelled images are common as well as 
gronpB of four sitting figures set back to back and facing the 

* I b*TO onJ; MUfcliihsuntt in bowitb Potdblj Y6ti4 who foUow & 

HTonr rale Dej be foond ia the oouutr^, oepedell; emoog IHgaabena. 
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four quarters ^: in both we meet with veritable of fcezuplee, 
on the hill tops of Gujarat and in the plain of Pagan on the 
baohs of the Irawaddj. As some features of Bumese art are 
imdoubtedlj boirowed from India^, the aboye oharaoteristics 
ma 7 be due to imitation of Jm methods. It might be argued 
that the architootural stj’le of late Indian Buddhism suiTiyes 
Juns but there is no proof that the multipUcation 
of temples and images was a feature of this style. But in some 
points it is clear that the Jains have followed the artistio con¬ 
tentious of the Buddhists. Thus P&i^aEkitba is ebeliered by a 
cobra’s hood, i»hA Gotsma, and though tbo Bo-troe plays no 
part in the legend of the Tlithankaras, they are represented as 
sitting imder such trees and a liyii^ tree is venerated at Palit&na. 

As single edifices illustrating the beauty of Jun art both in 
grace of design mid patient elaboration of wor^artship may be 
mentioned the Towers of Fame and Victory at Chitoie, and the 
temples of Mt Abu. Some di&rences of style are visible in north 
and south India. In the former the essential features are a 
shnne with a portico attached and surmounted by a conical 
tower, tlie whole placed in a ^quadrangular court round which 
am a series of cells or chapels containing images seated on 
thrones. These are the Ttrthanharas, almost exactly alike and 
of white marble, though some of the later saints are represented as 
black. The Svethmbaras represent their Itrtbankaras as clothed 
but in the temples of the Digambaras the images are naked. 

the sonth mo found religioixa monuments of two kinds 
known as Bastis and Bettus. The Bastis consist of pillared 
vestibules leading to a shiine over which rises a dome con- 
stmeted in three or four stages. The Bettus are not temples in 
the ordinary sense but courtyards sunounding gigantic images 
of a saint named Gommate^ara who is sud to have been the 
son of the first Ttrthankara^. The largest of these colossi is at 

^ In ttej »» oftU«4 Cbo«ioukhJi apd it U diM « TtrUunltfft 

proMlud in th« zoidst of bis nodiaaoe Moh ado aov him fadn^ theoi. la Buno 
Uie fottr *re Mid to to tbe ImC foot Boddhu. 

« xhij seoffit cleu' iroa tbo pnoenoo ia BannA of ths curviliaa«r «lkr» utd 
ovAQ of copiM oi IndjftQ UmpUa. A.ff. e( Bcdh*On;ft «t BtmiMe pUgrizu 

to Go;« might eaal; btro viatod Ui PkrwDAth oa Ui«ir way, 

* I b»T* Qua ioionnAtiob from tb« Jaia Qom tt SraTnoa BelgoU. Bo add 
that GonLatotran (who aeama aaknowa W tba Saatdinbana} vaa a Boratoi bat 
sot a TtrUunkaA. 
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Srftrftua BelgoU. It is Beventy feot in height end carved cat 
of e of granite standing on the top of a hJil and represents 
a sage so sunk in meditation that anthiJlH and oreopers have 
grown round his feet withont breakmg his trance. An mscrip- 
tion states that it was elected about 983 a.n. hy the minister 
of a king of the Ganga dynasty^. 

But even more remarkable than these gigantic statues are 
the collections of temples foTind on several eminenoea, such as 
Gimar and Satmnjaya^, mountain masses which rise abruptly 
to a height oi three or four thousand feet out of level plains. 
On the summit of Satninjaya are innumerable shrines, arranged 
in marble courts or along well-paved streets. In each enclosure 
is a central temple surroimded by others at the sides, and all 
are dominated by one which in the proportions of its spire and 
courtyard surpasses the rest. Only a few Yatis are allowed to 
pass the night in the sacred precincts and it is a strange ex¬ 
perience to enter the gates at dawn and wander through the 
intenninable succession of white marble courts tenanted only 
by flocks of sacred paeons. On every side sculptured chapels 
gorgeous in gold and colour stand silent and open: within are 
s^ts sitting grave and passionless behind the Ughts that bum 
on their altars. The multitude of calm stone faces, the strange 
rilence and emptiness, imaccompanied by any ugn of neglect 
or d^y, the bewildering repetition of ehrines and deities in 
this aerial castle, suggest nothing built with biunan purpose but 
some petrifled spirit world. 

Soon after dawn a string of devotees daily ascends the hill. 
Most are laymen, but there is a considerable sprinkling of 
ascetics, especially nuns. After joining the order both sezes 
wear yellowish white robes and carry long sticks. They spend 
much of their time in visiting holy places and usually do not 
stop at one rest house for more than two months. The worship 


* Two oth«n. rftttw isiftUw, &re bovo, frt Eetkil 1^1) ud om 

Tufiv. Th«4e iiDA^ M9 horvotmd ^ oeetcoaal fntivftU wm bdld si 
8r»T*aft u 1910) tMaded bj a cimndarabla dencaona of Jaini. Tb« i/pa 
of tli6 naioM ii not Tha; ar« &Qd« and rapewent Mg«* maditating in 

• standing poiitlofi vhaNas Buddhist* prcocrib* a Btti&g poctore lor D*dit*.tion. 

' Th« Douctaio of Satrooja^a rlaa* abo7« Palitina, fiho eapibal of a naOiTe 
■tace m Gojarat. Other ooDsotions of mo foond on tha hUl of Paranath 

in B«Dgah at Boulglr oaar DaU&, and Muktagfh nmx G&wUgath. Thare are alao 
a good many ob tha hiHa ahore Bojgtr. 
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performed in the temples consists of simple offerings of flowers, 
incense and lights made with little ceremony. Pilgrims go 
their rounds in pmelT hands and kneelii^ together before the 
images sing the prases of the Jinas. 

e 

It is lemarkahle that Jainism is stiU a sect, whereas 
the Buddhists have disappeared from India. Its strength and 
persistence ^ centred in its power of enlisting the interest of 
the Imty and of forming them Into a corporation. In theory 
the position of the Jain and Buddhist Layman is the same. 
Both revere and support a rellgione order for which they have 
cot a vocation, and are hound by minor vows less stringent 
than those of the monks. Bnt among the Buddhists the members 
of the order came to be regarded more and more as the true 
church^ the laity tended to become (what they actually 
have become in China and Japan) pious persons who revere 
that order as something extraneous to themselves and very 
often only as one among several religious organizations. Hence 
when in India monasteries decayed or were destroyed, little 
active Buddhism was left outsit them. But the wandering 
asoetioe of the Jains never concentrated the strength of the 
reb'gion in themselves to the same extent i the severity of their 
rule limited their ntunbers: the laity were wealthy and practic¬ 
ally formed a caste; peieecnticpn acted as a tonic. As a result 
we have a sect ar^Iogons in. some ways to the Jews, Parsis, 
Md Quakers*, among all of whom we find the same featuree, 
namely a wealthy laity, Utide or no saoerdot^ism and endurance 
of persecution. 

Another <jueetion of some interest is how far Jainism should 
be regarded ae separate from Buddhism. Historically the 
position seems clear. Both are oSs hootajd a movement which 
was a ctive in India in the sixth century b.c. i n certa in districts 
and especially among the aristo^ao^ Uf th^ omhoots^the 
survivors among many wHcb hudly outlived their blrtb'^ 

I Th» stmgUi of BaddbiJin in Burma tad Siun ii do doubt Itfgieij do* to 
Uk»f49C tiuteuatom oblige* fiTWyonfi tospeadpwtoflueHf*—ifooIyAfowda^*— 
■s * iDombor of the order, 

I OoQ perhepe odd to tbia lilt the Sbostey of Kuwu end the Armeoiaa 

ooIoniH ia DADj Burepeuk end AraMao tovDi. 
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Jainiam was a tri£$ the earlier^ hut Buddhism was superior and 
more satisfying to the intelleot and moral Beoss alike. Out of 
the theorT __a iid prac tice of xeUglq^ l^e current in fh^r tin^ 
Gotama fashi oned a b^u^jl rase, li^Svlw aliqme^ but stil] 
dorable Dot> The resembfenoes trtween the two systems are 
not merely obvious but fundamental. Both had their origin 
outside the priestly class and owed much of their success to the 
protection of princes. Both preach a road to salvation open to 
man's unaided strei^th and needing neither socrifioo nor re* 
vealed lore. Both are umvezaal, for though Buddhism set 
about its world mission with more knowledge and grasp of the 
task, the Jain sfitras are addressed "'to Aryans and non-Aryans 
and it is said that in modern times Mohammedans have been 
received into the Jain Church. Neither is theistio. Both believe 
in some form of reiucamation, in karma and in the periodical 
appearance of beings possessed of superhuman knowledge and 
oalled indi^rently ^nas or Buddhas. The historian may there¬ 
fore be disposed to regard the two religions as not diBering 
much more than the varieties of Protestant Dissenters to be 
found In Great Britain. But the theologian will perceive real 
. difEeiencee. One of the most important doctrines of Buddhism— 
perhaps in the Buddha's own esteem the central doctrine—is 
the noQ-eiQstence of the soul as a permanent entity: in Jainism 
on the contrary not only the human body but the whole world 
including inanimate matter is Inhabited by individual souls 
who can also exist apart from matter in individual bleesedness. 
The Js^ theory of ivefold knowledge is unknown to the 
Buddhists, as is their theory of the Skandhas to the Jains. 
Secondly as to practice Jainism teaches (with some concessions 
in modem times) that salvation is obt^able by self-mortihca- 
tiOD but this is the method which the Buddha condemned after 
prolonged trial. It is clear that in bis own opinion and that of 
his contemporaries the rule and ideal of life which he prescribed 
diBered widely from those of the Jains, Ajlvikas and other 
wandering ascetics. 
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l5 the previom booh 1 have tioatod ohiefij the general ohorac' 
terUtica of lixdian rel^Lon. The^ persist in Its later phaaee but 
great ohang;e3 and additions are made. In the present book 
I propose Co speak about the life and teaching of the Buddha 
which eren hostile critics must admit to be a turning point in 
the history of thought instatutioos, and about the 

eariieet forms of Buddhism. For twelve centuiiea or more after 
the death of this great genius Indian religion flows in two 
parallel stieams, Buddhist and Brahmanic, which subsequently 
unite, Buddhism colouring the whole river hut ceasing within 
India itself to have any important manifestations distinot from 
Brahmanism. 

In a general survey it is hardly posaible to follow the order 
of strict oh3x>nology until comparatively modem times. We 
cannot, for instance* give a sketch of Indian thought iu the 
first century b,o.> simply because our data do not permit us to 
assign certain sects and books to that period rather than to the 
hundred years which preceded or followed it. But we can follow 
with moderate accuracy the two streams of thought in their 
respective courses. I have wondered if I should not take 
Hinduism first. Its development from ancient Brahmanism is 
continuous and Buddhism is merely an episode in it> though 
a lengthy one. But many as are the laoume in the history of 
Buddhism, it oflers more data and documents than the history 
of Hinduism. We know more about the views of Asoka for 
instance than about those of Candragupta Maurya. I shall 
therefore deal first with Buddhism and then with Hinduism, 
while regretting that a parallel a-nd synoptic treatment is 
impracticable, 

The eight chapters of this book deal mainly with P^di 
Buddhism*—a convenient and con'COntroversial term—end not 
with the Mabayaoa, though they note the tendencies which 

i IhrouslioDt this book QotkeatUod to Euke um of Uie muiy oxoelleiie 

(mMUtaou of P 4 IJ vorlq wklob b»rB beon pcbliahdd. fitudeaU of Iztdian religiao 
ueod bordly b« ramioded liov mocb our ki^lodgo of Ptb writings uid of Mri; 
Boddhun owm to U)« Moun of Prafwiot »ad 2£n I^ovlda 
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foiuid expression in it. Li the first chapter I treat of the 
Buddha's life: in the second I venture to compare him vith 
other great leligiousteachexa: in the third 1 consider his doctarine 
as expounded in the Pali Tripitaka and in the fourth the order 
of mendicants which be founded. The nature and value of the 
Pali Canon form the subject of the fifth chapter and the sixth 
is occupied with the great Emperor Asoka whose name is the 
clearest landmark in the early history of Buddhism, and indeed 
of India. 

The seventh and eighth chapters discuss topics which belong 
to Hinduism as well os to Buddhism, namely, meditation and 
mytholc^. The latter is anterior to Buddhism and it is only 
in a special sense that it can be called an addition or accretion. 
Indian thought makes oleudnge in the jungle of mythology, 
which become obliterated or diminisbed ss the jun^o grows 
over them again. Buddhism was the most thorough of such 
clearings, yet it was invaded more rapidly and completely than 
any other. The Vedlnta and 8&nkhya are really, if less 
obviously, similar clearings. They raise no objection to popular 
diviniUes but such divinities do not come within the scope of 
religicus philosophy ae they understand it. 



CHAPTEE VIII 


LIFE OF TEE BUDDHA 
1 

Wb hare hitherto been occupied with obscure and shadowy 
personaUt^cs. The authors of the Upanishads are nameless and 
eyra Mah&Tlra is luiknown outaide Indio. But we now come to 
the career of one who must be ranked among the greatest 
leaden of thought that the world has seen, the Indian prince 
generally known as Gotama or the Buddha. 'His historical 
character has been called in question, but at the present day 
probably few, if any, competent judges doubt that he was a 
real person whose date can be hxed and whose life can be 
eketched at least in outline. 

We haye seen that apart from the perecn^ty of Gotama, 
ancient India was familiar with the idea of a Buddha and had 
even classified the attributes he should possess. Two styles of 
biography are therefore possible; an account of what Gotama 
actually was and did and an aocoimt of what a Buddha is 
expected to be and do. This second style preymls in later 
Buddhist works: they contain descriptions ctf the deeds and 
teaching of a Buddha, adapted to such facts in Gotama’a life 
as seemed suitable for such treatment or could not be ignored. 
Bhys Davids has well compared them to Parsdfse Reffoifud, 
but the supernatural element is, after the Indian fashion, more 
ornate. 

The reader will perhaps ask what ace the documents 
describing Gotama's sayings and doings and what wmrant we 
have for trust^g them. 1 will treat of thia question in more 
detail in a later chapter and here will merely say that the Pali 
works called Vinaya or mcnastdc rules and Suttas^ or sermoos 
recount the clroumstances in which each rule was I^d down 

^ Saiukrit S&tr», PiiU SotU. Bot ih« qm of tbo woidi li not ijuito tho «4 iq« (a 
B n<]4hie( 4nd Bnihiualc literfttun. A Baddhiat ntU or sQm li h diwoiuw, 
vbeibor in B4ii or In Stoikeit; t Binlijn4oi« 86tra li ftn spboriuD. Bat 227 
diviticutt of (ho PSUmc^ckiu 4re c&lled SuttM, to tli»t tbo msy ktvo be«n 
ori^ftOy uod in M denot* ahort atatamsota at n dngla poinb Tbe longor 
Sottaa aro ofC« ««]Jad ^nttantA. 
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ftcd each sermon preached. Some narrative paasagee, such os 
the Sutta which relates the oloee of the Buddha’s life and the 
portion of the Vinaya whioh tells how he obtained enlighten¬ 
ment and made his first converte, are of considerable length. 
Though these narratives are compilations which accepted new 
matter during several centuries, I see no reason to doubt that 
the oldest stratum contains the recoUeotlons of those who had 
seen and beard the master. 

In basing the following account on the Pali Canon, I do not 
mean to diWedit Sanscrit torts merely because they are 
written in that languEige or to deny that many Pali texts 
contain miraculous and unhistorical narratives^. But the 
principal Sanskrit Stltras such as the Lotus and the Diamond 
Cutter are purely doctrinal and those texts which profess to 
contain historical matter, such as the Vinayas translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese, are as yet hardly accessible to European 
scholars. So far as they are known, they add incidents to the 
career of the Buddha without altering ita main lines, and when 
the accounts of snob incidents sre not in themselves improbable 
they merit consideration. On the whole these Sanskrit tests 
are later and more embellished than tbeii Pali counterparts, 
but it is nec^sary not to forget the existence of this vast store* 
house of traditions, which may contain many surprises^. 

Though the Pali texts do not give the story of the Buddha's 
life in a connected form, they do give us details about many 
important events in it and they of^r a picture of the world in 
which he moved. The idea of biography was unknown to the 
older Indian literature. The Brkhmi^as and Upanishads tell 
us of the beliefs and practices of their sages, the doctrines 
they taught and the saorihees they offered, but they rarely 
give even an outline of their lives. And whenever the Hindus 
write about a rna.n of religion or a philosopher, their weak 
historical sense and their stroi^ feeling for the importance 
of the teaohing lead them to neglect the figure of the teacher 
and present a portrait which seems to us dim and impersonal. 
Indian saints are distingoished by what they said, not by 
what they did and it is a strong testimony to Gotams’s indi* 
viduality and force of character, that in spite of the centniies 

' Ui.). Klk. ISS ab«Qt the marvoto aeteeding the birib oi a Buddba. 

■ fiMHZDeioKberiamarkaoathisnbiaetattheaadof ahap.XJZL(OBibeCanoii). 
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which separate us from him and the misty unreal atmosphere 
which in later times bangs roimd his name, his personalia is 
more disticct and lifelike than that of many later teachers. 

Most of the etorles of his youth childhood have a 
mythical air and make their drst appearance in works composed 
long after his death, hut there is no reason to distrust the 
traditionaJ accounts of his lineage. He was the son of Suddho- 
d^a of the Eshatriya clan known as Slkya or S^ya'. In 
later literature his father is usually described as a king but 
this statement needs qualihcation. The S&kyas were a small 
aristocratic republic. At the tima of the Buddha’s birth they 
recognised the suzerainty of the neighboniing kingdom of 
Kosala or Oudh and they were suhsequently annezM by it, 
but, so long as they weie independent, all that we know of 
their goTerament leads ns to suppose that they were not a 
monarohy like Kosala and Magadha. The political and adminis* 
tratiTe business of the clan was transacted by an assembly 
which met in a council ball^ at EapilaTatthu. Its president was 
styled but we do not know how he was selected noi for 
how loi^ he held office. The Buddha’s father is sometimes 
spoken of as R&ji, sometimes a^ if be were a simple citisen. 
Some scholars think the position was temporary and elective^. 
But in any case it seems clear that he was not a Mah&r&ja l>kp 
Ajitasattu and other monarchs of the period. He was a promi' 
nent member of a wealthy and aristocratic family rather than 
a despot. In some passages^ Brahmans ace represented as dis¬ 
cussing the Buddha’s claims to respect. It is said that he is of 
a noble wealthy family but not that he is the son of a king 
or heir to the throne, though the statement, if true, would be 
so obTions and appropriate that its omission is sufficient to 
disprove it. The point is of psychoIogioU importance, for the 
later literature in its desire to emphasize the sacrffice made by 

^ 9tk;ft Or The SenekHt form ii 

* 8m tiDozig other pUMgds Um Aabattha Suita of the BCgha Nikiraia wUob 
Ajnbettha releM bor he uw the SU7M, old tad ^oosg. actiog oo grand eeaU 
jo Utu hall. 

' Bat In CallsTaggo vn. 1 Bhaddija, a ooa^ p< (be Buddba vko li doeeribed 
M being the RSjS at that Un«. ears thitahiog of meontiag the world ” Wait 
whilfi I over the bingdom to mj mdi and toethere,'* vhioh eeema to imply 
(hai the iringdMw waa a family poieemieii. BajJa perbape Co n acJa l up is 

the Bamu aeiiM rather thaa htn^dom. 

* B-g. the Bonedeola and Sttadanta Suttai of the Ugha Nth&y^ 
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the Buddhe exaggerates the spleadour and luxury by which he 
was surrounded ia youth and produces the impression that bis 
temperament was something like that reflected in the book of 
Ecclesiastes, the weary calm, bred of satiety and disenchant¬ 
ment, of one who has possessed erejything and found everything 
to he but vanity. But this is not the dominant note of the 
Buddha^s discourses as we have them. He condemns the 
pleasures and ambitions of the world as unsatisfying, but he 
stands before us as one who has reaisted and van^^uished 
temptation rather than as a disilluslonod pieasure-seekor. The 
tone of these sermons accords perfectly with the supposition, 
supported by whatever historical data we possess, that be 
bebngod to a righting aristocracy, active in war and debate, 
wealthy aooording to the standard of the rimes and yielding 
imperfect obedience to the authority of kings and priests. The 
Pitakas allude several rimes to the pride of the Shkyas, ^d in 
spite of the gentleness and courtesy of the Buddha this family 
trait is often apparent in his attitude, in the independence of 
his views, his calm disregard of Btahmanlc pretensions a nd the 
authority that marks his utterances. 

The territory of the S&kyas lay about the frontier which 
now divides Nepal from the United Provinces, between the 
upper Bapti and the Uandak rivers, a hundred miles or so to 
the north of Benares. The capital was called KapUavatthu*, 
and the mention of several other towns in the oldest tests 
Indicates that the country was populous. Its wealth was 
derived chiefly from rioe-fields and cattle. The uncultivated 
parts were covered with forest and often infested by robbers, 
The spot where the Buddha was bom was known as the Lumbini 
Park and the site, or at least what was supposed to be the site 
in Asoka^s time, is marked by a pillar erected by that monarch 
at a place now called Rummindei^. His mother was named 
Mhyi and was also of the SSkya clan. Tradition states that she 


* KapUaTMtu: red pta«» or red earth. 

* TndiUon ia ooe&iiDoai thAb be died oi hie eightieth y w and hitherto it bae 
b««D gocereUy cnppceed that thie vu abont 4S7 &.O., eo tbet be voiJd hare been 
bon a little before 590. Bat VlAceoC South neir thio^ tbet be died about 643 s.o. 
See y.S.X.S, 1019. p. 547. He tree oertalaly oontemporery vitb fcrnge Simbutra 
•fid hiitaeaUu, djUig in tbe rrign of the letter. Hie deW tbwefon depend* oa 
the obmoloiy of the Seiaunfiga and Na&de dyaaetiee. for which new data v« 
BOW evMlabK 
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died eeren days after his birth and that he wae broi^t up hy 
her sister, Mah&praj&patt, vho was aiso a wife of Suddhodana. 
The names of other relatives are preserved, but otherwuse the 
older documents tell us nothmg of his childhood and the copious 
legends of the later church seem to be poetical embellishments, 
The Sutta-Nip&ta cont^ns the story of an aged seer named Asita 
who PATTI ft to see the child and, much lihe Simeon, prophesied 
his future greatiiess but wept that be himself must die before 
hearing the new gospel. 

The personal name of the Buddha wete Siddb&rtha in S^skrit 
or Siddhattha in Pali, aeanirig he who has achieved his object, 
but it is rarely used. Persons who are introduced in the Pitakas 
as addressing him directly either employ a title or call >>»m 
Qotama {Sanskrit Gautama). This was the name of his gotra 
or gens and roughly corresponds to a surname, being less 
comprehensive than the clan name S^ya. The name Gotama 
is applied in the Pitakas to other S&kyas such as the Buddha’s 
father and his cousin Ananda. It is s^ud to be stiU in use in 
Tni^ta and has been boms by many disfiinguisbed Hindus, But 
since it seemed somewhat irreverent to speak of the Bnddha 
merely by his surname, it became the custom to describe him 
by titles. The most celebrated of these is the word Buddha^ 
iteelf, the awakened or wise one. But in Pali works he m 
desonbed just as freonently by the name of Bbagevh or the 
Lord. The titles of ^4kya*Huiii and S&kya-Simha have also 
passed into common use and the former is his nsnal designatiozi 
in the Sanskrit extras. The word Tath&gata, of somewhat 
obscure ugnihcation*, is frequently found as an equivalent of 
Buddha is put into the mouth of Qotama himself as a 
substitute for the hist personal pronoun. 

We can only guess what was the religious and moral atmo¬ 
sphere in which the child grew np. There were certunly 
Brahmans in the S&kya territory: everyone had heard of their 


' It wu ftomo tine More the word oune to Been dedruteJy the Buddha la 
Udt&& 1 . S. which ii not ft TW7 ^ftrir work, ftQoaW of dieoip^ inohdlng DetAdatt* 
ftrft deeonbed t* bemg *11 Budiftd. 

* The tnaelftux* mdet tUe word bj Jo.Ui (be who hu cota» thus]. 

Aft tlift 7 were in touch the bftftt ladjfta tradiboo. this traaslfttion smbu to 
pi«7» tbftit TfttUgfttft ift eqoiTftleat to Tftth&.lgatft pot to Tfttbt.gfttft and tht 
meftsiiag most bft, be who bftft eoioe ta tbs ^per lOftnaert ft man who oonfonaft 
to ft type sad is one )a » eerk* of Buddhftft or Jioftft. 
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Vedic lore, th&ir ceremoniee md their clekims to saperioritj. 
But it is probable that their ixkiluence 'woe lees cotDplete here 
than further irett^ and that even before this time the^ en¬ 
countered a good deal of eoepticiam and independent religious 
sentiment. This may have been in part military impatience of 
priestly pedantry, hut if the S&tyas were not submissive sheep, 
their waywardness was not due to want of interest in religion. 
A frequent phrase in the Buddha’s discourses speaha of tbe 
highest goal of tbe holy life for the sahe of which clansmen 
leave theii homes and go forth into homelessness.*’ The religious 
mendicant seemed the proper incarnation of this ideal to which 
Rebatriyas as well as Brahmans aspired, and we are justified 
in supposing that the future Buddha’s thoughts would naturally 
turn towards the wandering life. Tlie legend represents him as 
carefully secluded from ^ disquieting sights and as learning 
the existence of old age, sickness and death only by chance 
encounters which left a profound impression. The older texts 
do not emphasize this view of bis mental development, though 
they do not preclude it. It le stated incidentally that his parents 
regretted his abandonment of worldly life and it is natnial to 
suppose that they may have tried to turn his mind to secular 
intereste and pleasures^. His son, B4hula> is mentioned several 
times In the Pitakas but lus wife only once and then not by 
name but as “the princess who was the mother of E&hula^.” 
Hia separation from her bceomes in the later legend the theme 
of an affecting tale but the soEmty allusions to his family foimd 
in the Pitakas are devoid of sentimental touches. A remarkable 
pass^ is pr^erved in the Anguttara Nik&ya* describing his 
feelings as a young man and may be the origin of the story^ 
about the four visions of old age, dokness, death and of peace 
in the religious life. After describing the we^th and comfort 
in which he lived^ he says that he reflected how people feel 

* Sm th« trtiole on the nelghboutuig oonnt^ of U*gedhe ia UMdoitfU and 
Sadtb'f V6di<I»dtx. 

* Oi. the lUtthapUa-suCta. 

* hTahST. I. 64.1. * I>eTad4t«TASge. Azig. HiL m. 36. 

* BpttheaiOfjiaioufidinfihehrebCpadiiM-ratt*. Seealeo Wlotemlte,/.B.A.f. 
mi,p. 1146. 

* H* wsDtioiw that be bad three paUeee or botuee, for the hot, oold and niny 
•eaeone reapeetiveij, bst thle a not neceeurilj regal for the eame worde are used 
of Taea, the eoo of a Treaevrer (UahST. 1. 7. 1) and anuruddha, a S&kyas noble 
(CulZar. TIL 1. Ih 
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repulsion and diagqst at the siglst cd old age, eioknees and death. 
But ia this right? “I also” he thonght “am subject to deca 7 
and am not free from the power of old age, sictneBs and death. 
Is it right that I should feel horror, repulsion and disgust when 
1 see another in snob plight? And when 1 reflected thus, my 
disciples, all the joy of life which there is in life died within me.” 

No connected account of his renunciation of the world has 
been found in the Bifakas but* people are represented as 
saying that in spite of his parents' grief be “went out from 
the household life into the homeless state ” while still a young 
man. Aooepted tradiricn, confirmed by the Mah&parinibb4na 
6utta, says that ha retired from worldly life when he was twenty* 
nine years old. The event is also commemorated in a poem of 
the Sutta-Nip&ta* which reads lilffi a very ancient ballad. 

It relatee bow BImbis&ra, King of Magadha, looking out 
from his palace, saw an unknown ascetic, and feeling he was 
no ordinary person went himself to visit him. It would appear 
from this that Gotftma on leavii^ bis family went down to the 
plAiBS and visited R&jagaha, the capital of Magadha,now Rajgir 
to the south of Patna. The teachers of the Ganges valley had 
probably a greater reputation for lea>rmng and sanctity than 
the rough wite of the Sftkya land and this may have attracted 
Gotama. At any rate he applied himself diligently to acquire 
what knowledge could be learned from contemporary teachers 
of religion. Wo have an account put into his own moutb^ of 
his experiences as the pupil of Al&ra K&lftma and Uddaka 
R&maputta but it gives few details of hia studies. It would 
appear however that they both had a fixed system (dhamma) 
to impart that their students lived in religious discipline 
(vinaya) as members of sm Order. They were ther^ore 
doing exactly what the Buddha himself did later on a larger 
scale and with more conspicuous success. The instmctlon, we 
gather, was oral. Gotama assimilated it thoroughly and 
rapidly but was dissatisfied because he found that it did not 
conduce to perfect knowledge and salvation*. He evidently 

* llu 

* Hftj. Nib. Ariyftp4iiyeMM*tuit4. It i» toTud ia wbcuatdally Ui6 mbi» fona 

in th6 and tK« Bodbitiikbum&mAtU. 

* Tb« oi Alin Kti&iBft M to r«binA in tbe sph«n o«ZI«d tkiiSfttf • 

fi&7nt4MiD or Ui» ipben in whloA notliing at <41 is ipctiidly pcoanat to the Blind 
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accepted general ide&s about beHef and conduct 

—^ dbomr&a, a vinaja, the practice of meditation^but 
rejected the content of their teaching as inade^^uate. So he 
went away. 

The Enropean mystic knows the dangers of Quietism^. When 
Molinos and other ^oietists praise the Interior Silence In which 
the soul neither speaks nor desires not thinks, they suggest that 
the suspension of all mental activitj is good in itself. But more 
robust seekeie hold that this orison of quiet” is merely a state 
of preparation, not the end of the quest, and Taluable merely 
because the soul recuperates therein and is ready for further 
action. Some doctrine akin to that of the quietists seems to 
underlie the mysterious old phrases in wMoh the Buddha’s two 
teachers tried to explain their trances, and he left them for 
much the same reasons as led the Oburoh to condemn Quietism. 
He did not say that the tranoes are bad; indeed he represented 
them as productive of happiness^ in a sense which Europeans 
can hardly foUow. But he clearly refused to admit that they 
were the proper end of the religious life. He felt there was 
something better and he set out to find it. 

The interval between his abandonment of the world and hie 
enlightenment is traditionally estimated at seven years and tbla 
accords with our other data. But we are not told how long he 
remained with his two teachers nor where they lived. He says 
however that after leaving them be wandered up and down the 
land of Magadha, so that ^eir leaidenoe was probably in or 
near that disteict^. He settled at a place called Uruvel&. 
“There” he says “I thought to myself, truly this is a pleasant 
■spot and a beantiful forest. Clear flows the river and pleasant 
are the bathing places: all around are meadows and villages.” 
Here he determined to devote himself to the severest forme of 
asceticism. The place is in the ndghbourbood oi Bodh'Oaya, 
near the river now called Fhalgu or Liladja but formerly 


ud that of 'Uddo^ SAsAputta to rebirth in the sphere where neither en; idee 
nor the ebeenoe of ea; id«* ii Q^ecteU; preeeat to the iDind. These exprewtoae 
ooeor eleevbere («.;. ia the HehApennlhhbse-eQtt*) m aemae of lU^ ia neditetlos 
or of inoorporeei woride (ecOpebrehnSloke) where thoee eUtee prereil. 8oae 
Bjfteriooe ntteroeoee of Uddefce ere preserved ia SeaL Kih. bxv. 103. 

* Underbill. Jniroi. to p. 367. 

* 8*0. tTih. XttTi. IS. 

* The Lelit* Vietste Altre bved et TeeAB sad Uddeke ia Ua^edbe. 
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Nerafijara. The fertile fields and gaxdens> the flights of etepe 
and temples are raodem additions but the trees ■tnd the riTer 
still give the sense of repose and inspiiatlon which Gotama felt» 
an inflaence alike c alming to the senses and stiinxilatij^ to the 
mind. Buddhism, though in theory setting no value on the 
pleasures of the eye, is not in practice disdainful of beauty, as 
witness the many allusions to the Buddha’s personal appear* 
ance, the persistent love of art, and the e^^nally persistent love 
of nature which is found in such early poems as the Therag&thii 
and still inspires those who select the sites of monasteries 
throughout the Buddhist world from Burma to Japan. The 
example of the Buddha, if we may believe the story, shows that 
he felt the importance of scenery and climate in the struggle 
before him and his followers still hold that a holy life is led 
most easily in beantiiul and peaceful landscapes. 

2 

Hitherto we have found allusions to the events of the 
Buddha’s life rather than, conseoutive statements and nurativea 
but for the next period, comprising bis struggle for enl^hten* 
ment. Its attainment and the commencement of his career aa 
a teacher, we have several accounts, both discourses put into 
his own mouth and narratives in the third person like the 
beginning of the Mab&vagga. It evidently was felt that this 
was the most interesting and critical period of his life and for 
it, as for the period immediately preceding bis death, the 
Pitakas provide the elements of a biography. The accouate 
vary as to the ^ount of detail and supematoral events which 
they cont^n, but though the simplest la perhaps the oldest, it 
does not follow that events consistent with it hut only found 
in other versions are untrue. Coe cannot argue that anyone 
recounting his spiritual experiences is bound to give a bio¬ 
graphically complete pioture. He may recoont only what is 
relevant to the purpose of Ms discourse. 

Gotama’s ascetic life at Uruvelt is known as the wrestling 
or struggle for truth. The story, as he tells it in the Pitakas, 
gives no dates, but is impressive in its intensity and insistent 
iteration^. Fire, he thou^t to himself, cannot be produced 

^ The f«Uowing Moooot tMad on Hal, Nik. «utUi M Mid SO. Compwe bht 
bogififiins of tke of fch* Vtnayo. 
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from damp wood by friction, but it can from dry wood- Eren 
eo must tbe body be ported of its humours to make it a fit 
receptacle for illumination and knowledge. So he began a series 
of tenible faete and sat “with set teeth and tongue pressed 
agunst the pa^ie” nntil in this spiritual wrestling the sweat 
poured down from his arm pita. Then he applied himself to 
medita&ioQ, accompanied by complete cessation of breathing, 
and, as he persevered and went from stage to stage of this 
painful exercise, he heard the blood rushing in his head and 
felt as if his skoU was being split, as if his belly were beii^ cut 
open with a butcher's knife, and finally as if he were thrown 
into a pit of burning coals. Elsewhere^ he gives fnrther details 
of tho horrible pet^ances which he indicted on himself. He 
gradually reduced his food to a grain of rice each day. He lived 
on seeds and grass, and for one period literally on dung. He 
wore haircloth or other iintating clothes: he plucked out his 
bail and bcEod: he stood continuously: be lay upon thorns. 
He let the dust and dirt aocumulate till his body looked like 
an old tree. He frequented a cemetery—that is a place where 
cotpsae were thrown to decay or be eaten by birds and beasts— 
and lay among the rotting bodies. 

But no enlightenment, no glimpse into the riddle of the 
world came of all this, ao, although be was nearly at death’s 
door, he determined to abstain from food altogether. But 
spirits appeared and dissnaded him, saying that if he attempted 
thus to kill himsolf they would nourish him by infusing a 
celestial through his skin and he reflected that he might 
es well take a little f ood^. So he took a palmful or two of bean 
soup. He was worn almost to a shadow, he says. “When I 
touched my belly, 1 felt my backbone through it and when 
1 touched my back, 1 felt my belly—so near hod my back and 
my belly come together through frbia fasting. And when 1 
rubbed my limbs to refresh them the hair fell ofi’.” Then he 

^ Mtj. Nik. It. 8«e too !>«. m 8. 

' U this diftcouM is r«gMd«d 4S gtrteg m ntMft&ee own vomou of 

hit «zp«TisQCMt it not b« euppoted to ibm& muob aion thoa that hi» good 
(ia SuropMS Uofuge) bsdo him sot toko hit ova iif*. But th« MguiaeBt 
ropnoeatod m tppeoUfig to him was that if sjaidta nstaineii hi’ri «ith suporoanu&l 
UfCnulibiDoac. octiro atotiiwiico from food would h* a omIw pntenoe. 

* The racatkahla figuroa kDOvn aa "la^ticg Buddhas" m X«hor« HaBsum and 
obsvhwa rspmsDt Gotaua ic tiiis oondiUon and abow t« 7 plainiy th« falling m 
of tha bsUp. 
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reflected that he had EeEu:Iied the linut of 6elf*tDort^oation and 
attained no enlightenment. There must ho another v&y to 
knowledge. And he remembered how once in his youth be bad 
eat in the shade of a rose apple tree and entered into the stage 
of contemplation known as the first laptoio. That, be now 
thought, must be the way to enlightenment: why he afraid of 
such bliss 1 But to attain it, he most hare more strength and 
to get strength he must eat. So he ate some nee porridge. 
There were five monks living near him, hoping that when he 
found the Truth he would tell it to them. But when they saw 
that he had begim to take food, their faith failed and they 
went away. 

The Buddha then relates how, having taken food, he began 
to meditate and passed through four stages of contemplation, 
culminating In pure self'posseeaon and equanimity, free alike 
from all feeling of pain or ease, Such meditation wae nothing 
miraculous hnt supposed to be within the power of any trained 
ascetic. Then there arose before him a vimon of his prenous 
births, the hundreds of thousands of cmstencos with ^ their 
details of name, fanuly and caste through which he had passed. 
This wae succeeded by a second and wider vision in which be 
saw the whole universe as a system of kanna and reincarnation, 
composed of beings noble or mean, happy or vmhappy, con* 
tmually “passing away according to their deeds,” leaving one 
form of existence and fairing shape in another. Pinally, he 
understood the nature of error^ and of sitflering, the cessation 
of sufleriog and the path that leads to the cessation of suffenng. 
“In me thus set free the knowledge of freedom arose and 
I knew 'Bebirth has been destroyed, the higher life has been 
led; what had to be done haa b^n done, 1 have no more to 
do with this worlds. ’ This third knowledge came to me in the 
last watch of tho night; ^norance was destroyed, knowledge 
had arisen, darknees was destroyed, light had arisen, as 1 sat 
there earnest, strenuous, resolute^.” 

* Tht word appMn to aetn MwrtUy ftn mtoucoUog licence. See 49 . 

WiAftra, ToL tr. p. 110 {Rhye DftTidi ftod Oldeotujx*" Cf. the ise of tii« vord 

la Ssioekrlt 

« Nipftr*Q itthatUyiti luhattan if a aobatantiva fonnad froa ittbaw (hoa. 
It waa at filua tima too tbat be tboogbt ooC the ch^o of easaabon. 

* Tvaditaoik ftatee that it wee oq this owaaoo that be ottered the velblioown 
etansaa now loond io (ha DhaitUDapada (st Tberas&tbA ISS) io vliicb he 
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On attaining enllghtamnent he at first despaired of preaching 
the truth to others. He reflected that his doctrine was abstruse 
and that mankind are g^ven over to their desires. How can 
such men understand the chain of oanse and efiect or teaching 
about Nirvana and the annihilatiDn of desire? 8o he determined 
to remain (ixaet and not to preach. Then the deit^ Brahmi 
Sahampati appeared before him and besought him to preach 
the Truth, Reading that some men could understand. The 
Buddha surveyed the world with his mind's eye and saw the 
di^eront natures of mankind. As in a pool of lotuses, bine, 
red or white, some lotuses born in the water, grown up in the 
water, do not rise above the water but thrive bidden \mder the 
water and other lotuses, blue, red or white, bom In the water, 
grown up in the water, reach to the surface: and other lotuses, 
blue, red or white, bom in the water, grown up in the water, 
stand up out of the water and tbe water does not touch them.” 
Thus did he perceive the world to be and he said to Brahm& 
‘*The doors of immortality are open. Let them that have ears 
to hear, show faitb.^* 

Then he began to wonder to whom he should first preach 
his doctrine, and he thought of his former teachers. But a epirit 
w^ed him that they bad recently died. Then he thought of 
the five monks who had tended him during his austerities but 
left him when be ceased to fast. By his superhuman power of 
vision he perceived that they were living at Benares in tbe deer 
park, Islpatana. So, after remaining awhile at X^ruveU he 
started to find them and on the way met a naked ascetic, in 
answer to whose enquiries he proclaimed hunseK as the Buddha; 
”I am the Holy One in this world, 1 am the highest teacher, 
I alone am the perfect supreme Buddha, I have gained calm 
and nirvana, 1 go to Benares to set moving tbe wheels of 
r^hteouaness^. I will heat the drum of immortality in the 
dukneea of this world.” But the ascetic replied. "It may be 

«xuha ia luTing, •it«r Iop; wernb is rep«*t«4 birthi, fotmd tbe iDtk»r ei tlM 
boose, '*17ov, 0 m»kn oi the booee th«o ert seen: ao more thon loeko o 
bouse,'* The Uaej irUeb foUow ere heed to treaslste. Tbe ndgs*pole of the boose 
his beea dsstrojed (visaAbbiteip more IttenUr de.ooiR.posed) end eo t^ie mind 
psseee beyond tbe seaUiree {ejssskUndatem). The play of voids in viaeckhiteiji 
•od vleeakbin cen hardly be rendered in SsgUib. 

^ As Bbyi Deeids obserres, (his expresslco meens "tn foud the Kingdom of 
lU^tsoumie** but the uetepboris io meke the wheeli of tbe ehsnet of li^teoai 
ness more uaeppceed oeer aS tbs 'Eertb. 
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eo» £KeEid,'* shook bis bead, took another road and vent away, 
vitb the honour of being the first sceptic. 

When the Buddha reached the deer park*, a wood where 
ascetics were allowed to dwell and animals m^ht not be killed, 
the iiTe monks saw him coming and determined not to saints 
him since he had given up his emtions, and turned to a 
laximons life. But as he drew near they were overawed and in 
spite of their resolution advanced to meet him, and brought 
water to wash his feet. While showing him this honour they 
called h^Tn Friend Ootoma but he replied that it was not proper 
to address the Tath&gata^ thus. He had become a Buddha and 
was ready to teach ^em the Truth but the monks demurred 
eaytng that if he had been unable to win enl^htenment while 
practising austentids, be was not likely to have found it new 
that he was living a life of ease. Bnt he overcame their doubte 
and proceeded to Instruct them, apparently during some days, 
for we are told that they went out to beg alms. 

Can this account bo regarded as In any sense historical, as 
being not perhaps tbs Boddha’s own words but the reminis* 
cences of some one who had heard hirn describe the crisis of 
his liiel Like so much of the Pltokae the narratave baa an air 
of patchwork. Many striking passages, such as the desciipriona 
of the raptures through which he passed, occur in other con* 
nections but the fonnuhe are andent and their use here may 
be as early and legitimate as elsewhere. In its main oudines 
the account is simple, unpretentious and human. Gotama seeks 
to obt^ enlightenment by self^mortafication: finds that this is 
the wrong way; tries a more natural method and succeeds: 
debates whether he shall become a teacher and at first hesitates. 
These are not features which the average Indian biographer, 
anxious to prove his hero omnipotent and omniscient, would 
invent or emphaaite. Towards the end of the narrative the 
langu^e is more majestic and the oompiler inCroduces several 
stanras, but though it is hardly likely that Gotama would have 
used these stanzas in telling bis own story, they may be ancient 
and in substance authentic. The supernatural intervention 
recorded is not really great. It amounts to this, that in mental 
crises the Buddha received warnings somewhat similar to those 

‘ At the uodere SiuiMth. 

* It is Uom thii p^t that h* bestoe to pw Uu* title m tpeebag ol bioMU. 
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deliTez«d by the daemon of Soordtod^. The appearance of 
Brabzoft S^ampati is related \rith more detail and lugely in 
Terse, which suggosts that the compiler may have inse^d 
some legend which ho found ready to hand, but on the whole 
I am inclined to belieTe that in nmratiTe we have a 
tradition not separated from the Buddha by many generations 
and going back to those who had themselTes heard him describe 
his wresdii^ to obtain the Truth and his victory. 

Other Teraions of the enlightenment give other inddente 
which are not rendered less credible by their omission, from the 
narratlTe quoted, for it is clearly an epitome pnt together for 
a special didactic purpose. But still the stoiy as related at the 
beginning of the Mah&Tagga of the Viuaya has a stronger smack 
of mythology than the passages quoted from the Sutta^Pitaka. 
In these last the Bodhi tree* is mentioned only incidentally, 
which is natural, for it is a det^ which would impress later 
piety rather than the Buddha himself. But there is no reason 
to be sceptical os to the part it has played in Buddhist history. 
Eron if we bad not been told that he sat under a tree, we 
might suizmse that he did so, for to dt under a tree or in a cave 
wae the only altematiTe for a homeless ascetic. The Mt^&T^a 
states that after attaining Buddhahood he sat orossle^ed at the 
foot of the tree for seven days UDinterruptedly, enjoying the 
bliss of emandpation, and while there thought out the chain 
of causation which is only alluded to in the suttas quoted above. 
He also sat under three other trees, seven days under each. 
Heavy rain came on hut Mucalinda, the IriTig of the serpents, 
*'oame out of his abode and seven times encircled the b^y of 
the Lord with his windinge and spread his great hood over the 
Lord’s head.” Here we are in the domain of mytiiology: this 
is not a vignette from the old religious life on the banks of the 
Neraiijara but a work of saoied art: the Holy Supreme Buddha 
sitting immovable and imperturbable in tbe midst of a storm 
sheltered by tbe folds of some pious monster that tbe artist’s 
fancy has created. 

1 bUTSolf BHiMftgM WAR oitoo RMivdd by Cbristita tod iv»r« 

prob&biy au« u Mbjective apMioacM. Thu SoftO «m vwWd out W?iiUiu)d*y 
by « buTMly ip ew aagBr vhg bade hist cuw Uii mvrtifiuUonB. 

* It i» tiw Plpftl Wm n Fioui rUs^om, u meetioQed in Uu NibCy*, 
sv.80»af0ttbeBaiy4a. IttIuTMh4TttloQSpojBt«in(itr«mbI«cdntbiuJl7. Popnlar 
iMoyMyiduiiiiniMiiioryoitbetmnaid^^ iMS^Tbiobtlny witMued 
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Thd carratiTe q;uot^ from tbo Ma|jhima-I^47a doea not 
mention that the Buddha during bis struggle for enlightenmout 
was assailed or tempted by M&ra, the personi^oation of evil 
and of transitory pleasuree but also of death. But that each an 
encounter—in some respeots analogous to the temptation of 
Christ by the Devil—formed part of the old tradition is indicated 
by several passages in the Piiakas^ and not merely by the later 
literature where it assumee a prominent and pictureaq;ue form. 
This struggle is psyohologioally probable enough but the origin 
of tho story, which is exhaustively discussed in Windisch’s 
Buddlia und Mdra^ seems to lie not so much in any account 
which the Buddha may have given of his mental struggles as 
in amplihoations of old legends and in dramatisations of 
metaphors which be may have used about conquering death. 

The Bodhi'tree is still shown at Bodb'Gaya. It stands on 
a low terrace behind the temple, the whole lying in a hollow, 
below the level of the surrounding modern buildings, and still 
attracts many pilgrims from all Buddhist lands though perhaps 
not so many as tbe tree at Anuradhapura in Coy Ion, which is 
said to be sprung from one of its branches transplanted thither. 
Whatever titb it may have to the reverence of the faithful 
xeete on lineage rather than identity, for the growth which we 
see at Bodh*Oaya now cannot claim to be the branches nnder 
which the Bud^a sat or even tbe trunk which Asoka tended. 
At best it is a modem stem sprung from the seods of the old 
tree, and this descent ie rendered disputable by legends of its 
deetruotion and miraculous restoration. Even during the time 
that Sir A. Cunningham knew tbe locality from 1862 to 1880 
it would seem that the old trunk decayed and wee replaced by 
scions grown from seed. 

The texts quoted above leave tbe Buddha occupied in 
teaching tbe five monks In the Deer Park and tbe Mah&vagga 
gives us the text of the sermon^ with which he opened bis 
instruction. It is enUtled Turning the Wheel of Kighteousness, 
and is also known as The Sermon at Benares. It is a very early 
statement of the mtdn doctrines of primitive Buddhism and 
I see no reason to doubt that it conttuns tbe ideas and phrases 

> finob 4n th4 V»dhtnfr.iiit(« of th» wbkb bu antiquity 

and tba Uim in tH« tfablvagga of the SaqiyvtU'Niktya. The Mnhtvassa of ib« 
Vioa^ (r. II and IS) nenUooa vaob an eaoooater bat pla«ea it coniiderabJy later 
after tbe oonraman of the flve nonhi and of Yaa*. 

* TUe text ia also found in the Saipyutta-NUiiya 
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of the Buddba. The gist of the sermon is extremely umple. 
He Bfst says that those who wish to lead a religious life should 
avoid the two extremes of self'indulgence and self-torture and 
follow a middle way. Then he enunciates what he calls the four 
truths^ about evil or suffering and the way to make an end of 
it. He opens very practically, and it may be noticed that 
al^truse as are many of his discouiaes they generally go straight 
to the heart of some contemporary interest. Here he says that 
self-indulgonce is low and sclf-mortidcation crasy: that both 
are prodUees and neitlier Is the religious life. Thai consists 
in walking in the middle path, or noble eightfold path defined 
in a oelehratcd formula as right views, right aepirations, 
right speech, right conduct, r^t livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness, right rapture. He then enunciates the four truths. 
The first declares that all clinging to existence involves suffering. 
1 shall have occa^on to examine later the pessimism which is 
often sMd to charecMiize Buddhism and Indian thought 
generally. Here let it suffice to say that the first truth must be 
taken in conjunction with the others. The teaching of the 
Buddha is a teaohiug not so muoh of pessimism as of emancipa¬ 
tion: but em^cipation implies the existence of evil from which 
men must be freed: a happy world would not need it. Buddhism 
recognizes the evil of the world bi;t it is not on that account a 
religion of despair: the essence of it is that it provides a remedy 
and an escape. 

The second and third truths must be taken together and in 
connection with the formula known as the chain of causation 
(paticoasamnpp£tda). Everything has a cause and produces an 
effect. If this is, that is: if this is not, then that is not. This 
aim pu pnnciple of uniform causation is applied to the whole 
uxdvdxse, gods and men, heaven, earth and h^. Indian thought 
has ^ways loved wide applications of fundamental prinoiplee 
and here a law of the universe is propounded in a form both 
simple and abstract. Everything exists in virtue of a cause and 
does not exist if that cause is absent. Suffering had a cause 
and if that cause can be detected and ehminated, suffering 
Itself will be eliminated. This cause of evil is Tanhh, the thirst 
or craving for existence, pleasure and success. And the cure is 
to remove it. It may seem to the European that this is a 

had tb« nutbod of eSwtnii ibtl coppi««ion. 
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proposftl to ouie the evils of life by removing life itself but when 
in the fourth truth we come to the oouise to be followed by the 
seeker after Balvation~-the eightfold path—we £nd it neither 
estravagant nor morbid. We may imagine that an Indian of 
that time asking di^rent sohools of thinkers for the way to 
s^vation would have boon told by Brahmana (if indeed they 
had been willing to impart knowledge to any but an accredited 
pupil) that be who performs a oertaln ceremony goes to the 
abode of the gods; other teachers would have insisted on a 
course of fasting and self-torture; others again like Sftft^aya 
and MakkJiali would have given argumentative and unpraoti^ 
answers. The Buddha’s answer is simple and praotioal; seven- 
eighths of it woidd be accepted in every dviliaed country as 
a description of the good life. It Is not merely external, for it 
insists on right thought and right aspiration: ^e motive and 
temper are as Important as the act. It does not neglect will- 
power and activity, for tight action, right livelihood and right 
effort are necessary—a point to be remembered when Buddhism 
is called a dreamy unpractical religion, But no doubt the last 
stage of the path, right rapture or right meditation, is meant 
to bo ite crown and fulfilment. It takes the place of prayer and 
communion with the deity and the Buddha promisee the 
beatific vision in this life to those who persevere. The negative 
features of the Path are also important. It contains no mention 
of ceremonial, austerities, gods, many or one. nor of the Buddha 
himself. He is the discoverer and teacher of the truth; beyond 
that his personality plays no part, 

But we are here treating of his life rather than of his doctrine 
and must now return to the events which ate said to have 
followed the first sermon. 

The first converts had, even before embraoiug the Buddha's 
teaching, been followers of a religious life but the next batch 
of recruits came from the wealthy mercanrile families of 
Benares. The first was a youth named Yaea who joined the 
order, while his father, mother and former wife became lay 
believers. Then camo first four and subsei^nently fifty friends 
of Yasa and joined the order. “At that time’' says the Mahi- 
vagga “there were sixty-one Aihats^ in the world,” so that at 

* WTit«ii oa BoddhijiD titu word in Ttaou irlut, uk^ai aod an* 
luab. yexkap* ifcia bwt to oaa ttte Sanakrit form arLai juat aa karma aod Dirraoa 
an coaswfti^ und iutoad oi tbe Pali aquivalntB. 
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first fifhAtehip a6^ma to iisre followed iinmediately o& 
ordination. Arhat, it may bo mentiondd, is the commonest 
word in early Buddhist literatnre (more common than any 
phisee about nirvana) for descnbing sanctity and spiritual 
perfection. The arhat is one who has broken the fettezs of 
the senses and passions, for whom there will be no new birth 
or death, and who lives in this world like the Buddha, detached 
but happy and beneficent. 

The Buddha then addressed his followers and Monks, 

I am delivered from aU fetters, human and divine, and so are 
you. Qo now and wander for the gain of many, for the welfare 
of many, out of compassion for the world, for the good, for the 
gm and for the welfare of gods and men. Let not two of you 
go the same way. Preach the doctrine which is glorious in the 
beg inning s glorious in the middle and glorious in the end, in 
the spirit and in the letter; proclaim a consummate, perfect 
and pure life of holiness.” The monks then went forth and 
returned bringing candidates to be formally ordained by the 
Buddha. But seeing that these journeys caused fatigue and 
trouble, he authorised the ordained monks to confer ordination 
without reference to himself. Ee then returned to Uruveli, 
where he had dwelt before atudning Buddhahood, and converted 
a thousand Ja^ilas, that is to say Brahmans living the life of 
hermits, which involved the abandonment of houseboZd life hut 
not of sacrifices. The admission of these hermits to the order is 
probably historical and explains tiie presence among the 
Buddha’s disciples of a tendency towards self'mortification of 
which he himself did not wholly approve. The Mah&vagga^ 
contains a series of short legends about these occurrences, one 
of them in two veraions. The narratives are miracifious but 
have dn ancient tone and probably represent the type of 
popular story current about the Buddha shortly after or even 
during his life. One of them is a not uncommon subject in 
Buddhist art. It relates how the chamber in which a Brahman 
called Esssapa kept his sacred fire was haunted by a fiiS' 
breathing magical serpent. The Buddha however spent the 
night in this chmnber and after a conteat in which both emitted 
dames succeeded in conq^uering the beast. After converting the 
Jatilas he preached to them the celebrated Fire Sermon, said to 
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have been delivered en the emioence now called Brahma Yoen^ 
near Gaja and poaeibly Inspired by the spectacle oi grass fires 
which at some seasons may bo seen oreeping over every hill*6ide 
in an Indian night. “Everything, Monks, is bcming and how is 
it burningt The eye is burning: what the eye sees is bumii^^: 
thoughts based on the eye are burning: the contact of the eye 
(with visible things) is burning and the sensation produced by 
that contact, whether pleasant, painful or indlfierent is also 
burning. With what fire is it burning? It is bnming with the 
fire of lust, the fire of anger, with the fire of ignorance; it is 
burning with the sorrows of birth, decay, death, grief, laments' 
tion, sufieiing, dejection and despair.” 

The Buddha now went on with his converts to E&Jagaha. 
He stopped in a bamboo grove outside the town and here the 
king, Bimbie&ra, waited on him and with every sign of respect 
asked him tc take food in his palace. It was on this occasion 
that wo first hear of him accepting an invitation to dinner^ 
which he did frequently during ^e rest of his career. After the 
repasttbe king present^ a pleasure garden just outside the town 
“to the fraternity of monks with the Buddha at their head.” 
At that time anodisr celebrated teachernamedShfijaya wasstop* 
ping at R&jagaha with a train of two hundred and fifty disciples. 
Two of them, Sfiriputta and Moggall&na, joined the Bud^a’e 
order and took with them the whole body of their companions. 

The Mah&vsgga proceeds to relate that many of the young 
nobility joined ^e order and that tbe people began to murmur 
saying “ Xbe Monk Gctama causes fathers to beget no sons and 
families to become ez^ot.” And again "The Qreat Monk has 
come to Qiribbaja of the Magadba people, leading with him aU 
tbe followers of SAfijaya. Whom will he lead off next?" When 
this was told to tbe Buddha he replied that tbe exdtemont 
would only last seven days and bade his followers answer with 
the following verse “It is by the true doctrine that the great 
heroes, the Buddhas, lead men. Who wHl mumur at the wise who 
lead men by the power of truth ? ” It is possible, as Oldenburg 
suggests, that we have here two popidar couplets which were 
really bandied between the friends and enemies of the Buddha. 

I BithiUfoni I mtkft tfau ragg«nioa tbeob SrcM Rim Imaiim 1 bfcv» myMU 
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ib nov become difficult to giTO dates but the Mahivagga^ 
relates that the Buddha stopped tome time at R&}agaba and 
then reTiffited hie native tovn, Kapilavatthu. That he should 
have done so is natural enough but there is little trace of 
sentiment In the narrative of the Vinaya. Its object is to state 
the occasion on which the Buddha Is^d down the rules of the 
order. Irrelevant incidents are ^ored and those which are 
noticed are regarded simply as the circumstances which led to 
the formulation of certain rogolations. "The Lord dwelt in the 
Sakka conntiy near Kapiiavatthu in the Banyan Qrove. And 
in the forenoon having put on his robes and taken his alms 
bowl he went to tho home of the Sakka Saddhcdana* and sat 
down on a seat prepared for him. Then the princess who was 
the mother of R&hula^ said to him 'This is your father, R&hula, 
go and ask him for your inheritance.* Then young Bihula 
went to the place where the Lord was, and standing before him 
said 'Your shadow, Monk, is a place of bliss.’ Then the Lord 
rose from his seat and went away but R&hula followed ^rn 
saying 'Qive me my inheritanoe, Monk,' Then the Lord sud 
to S&riputta (who had already become his chief disciple) 'Well, 
S&riputta, confer the preliminary ordination on young Bfthula.’ 
S&riputta asked how he should do so and the Buddha explained 
the forms, 

"Then the Sakka Suddhodana went to the place where the 
Lord was and after respectfully saluting him asked for a boon. 
'Lord, when the Blessed One gave up the world, it was great 
pain to me and so it was when Nanda* did the same. Great too 
was my pain when B&hnla did it, The love for a son. Lord, cuts 
into the skin, the flesh, the bones, and reaches the marrow. 
Let not the preliminary ordinatioiL be conferred on a son without 
his parents* permission. ’ The Buddha assented. Three or four 
years later Suddhodana died.” 

From Kapilavattbu the Buddha is said to have gone to 
S&vatthS, the capital of Kosala where Pasenadi was king, but 
now we lose the chronolc^ical thread and do not find it agun 

M.SS-64. 

* the Buddhafetmet wife. 

* BaU bnlber of tho Buddba aod Suddhodasa'a soo b; MahApnj&paU. 
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until the last years of his life. Few of the numerous Inddenta 
reeorded in the PiUikss con be dated. The narrators resemble 
those Indian artiste who when earring: a story in relief place all 
the principal 6gures in one panel without attempting to mark 
the eei^uence of the incidenfe which are represented eimnl' 
taneoualy. For the connection of events with the Buddha’s 
teaching the compiJeze of the Pitakas bad an eye; for their 
connection ‘tnth his life none at all. And though this attitude 
is disquieting to the historic sense it is not unjustliiabb. The 
object uui the aohierement of the Buddha was to preach a 
certain doctrine end to found an order. All the rest-^jears 
and conntrie8> pains and pleasures—was of no importance. 
And it would appear that we hare not lost much: we ahould 
hare a greater sense of secority if we had an orderly account 
of his wanderings and his relations with the kings of his time, 
but after he bad once entered on his ministry the events which 
broke the peaceful tenour of his long life were few and we 
probably know most of them thoi:^ we cannot date them. For 
about forty^five years he moved about Ko8a>la> Magadha and 
Anga visiting the two capitals S&ratthI and Rijagaha and going 
as far west as the country of the Euros. He took little part in 
politics or worldly life, thoi^ a hazy but not improbable story' 
represents him as pacifying the Sikyos Emd Eoliyae, who were on 
thepointof fighting about the water of the Rohini which irrigated 
the lands of both clans. He uniformly enjoyed the respect and 
attention of kings and the wealthy classes. Doubtless be was 
not popular with the Brahmans or with those good people who 
disliked seeing fine young men mode into monks. But it does 
not appear that his teachir^ provoked any serious tumnlte or 
that he was troubled by an^hing but schisni within the order. 
We have, if not a history, at least a picture of a life which 
though peaceful was active and benevolent but aloof, majestic 
and authoritative. 

We are told^ that at first his disciples wandered about at 
all seasons but it was not long before he bade them observe the 
already estabBshed routine for itinerant monks of travelling on 
foot during the greater part of the year but of resting for three 
months during the rainy season known as Vaasa and beginning 
some time in June. When moving about he appemu to have 

^ J&Mkft, tSa • U&hivae. IIL ]. 
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w&lk&d from five to ten miles & day, regulating Ms moTemente 
60 &e to roach inhalnted places in time to ooUeot food for the 
midday meal. The afternoon he devoted to meditation and in 
the evening gave inatruotion. He nsnally baited in woods or 
gardens on the outekiite of villages and ci^es, often on the 
bank of a river or tank, for shade and water woidd be the first 
xsi^uisites for a wandering monk. On these journeys he was 
accompanied by a considerable following of disciples: five 
hundred or twelve hundred and fifty are often mentioned and 
though the numbers may be exaggerated there is no reason to 
doubt that the band was la^e. The euttas generally commence 
with a pictnie of the surronndings in which the discourse 
recorded wae delivered. The Buddha is walking along the high 
road from B&jagaha to N&Ianda with a great company of 
disciples. Or be is journeying through Kosala and halting in a 
mango-grove on the banks of the Aciravati river. Or he is 
stopping in a wood outside a Brahman village and the people 
go ont to him. The principal Brahmans, taking their siesta on 
the upper terraces of their houses, see the crowd and ask their 
doorkeepers what it means. On hearing the cause they debate 
whether they or the Buddha should pay the first call and 
ultimately visit him. Ox he ie halting on the shore of the 
Gaggari Lake at CampS in Western Bengal, sitting vmder the 
fragrant white flowers of a oampaba tree. Or he visits the bills 
overlooking R>4jagaha haunted by peskcooks and by wanderii^ 
monks. Often he stops in building described as halls, which 
were sometimes merely rest houses for travellers. But it became 
more and more the custom for the devout to erect such buildings 
for his special use and even in his lifetime they assumed the 
proportions of monasteries^. The people of Ves&IS built one in 
a wood to the north of their city known as the Gabled Hall. 
It was a storied house having on the ground floor a large room 
surrounded by pillars and above it the private apartments of 
the Buddha. Such private rooms (especially those which he 
occupied at S&vattiii), were called Gandhakflri the perfumed 
chamber. At Kapilavatthu* the S&kyas erected a new building 
known as Santhag&ra. The Buddha was asked to inaugurate it 

1 XHua v« bMC bow DftMiBt o( AUlikkun Nik. 52) buUt om for fiftwo 
bonStsd mooko, lod QkoWnnk>i*» asothor in vbicb boro Ua suno. 
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and did 60 by & discouisa lasting late into tho night which ho 
delivered sitting with bis hack ageinat a pillar. At last he aaid 
hia back waa tired and lay down, leaving Ananda to continne 
the edihcation of the congregation who were apparently less 
exhausted than the preacl^r. 

But perhaps the reeidecce most frequently mentioned is that 
in the garden called Jetavana at SivatthS. An&thapin()ika, a 
rich merchant of that town, was converted by the Buddha when 
staying at Rijagaha and invited him to spend the next tBixty 
season at Shvattld^. On returmog to his native town to look 
for a Buitahle place, he decided that the garden of the Prince 
Jeta beet satisfied his requirements. He obtmned it only after 
much negotiation for a sum sufficient to covet the whole ground 
with coins. When all except a email space close to the gateway 
had been thus covered Jeta asked to be allowed to share in the 
gift and on receiving permission erected on the vacant spot a 
gateway with a room over it. '*And An&thapiridika the house¬ 
holder built dwelling rooms and retiring rooms and storerooms 
and halls with fireplaces, and outside storehouses and closets 
and cloisters and halls attached to the bath rooms and ponds 
and roofed open sheds 

Bnddh^hosa has given an account^ of the way in which the 
Buddha was wont to spend his days when stopping !a some 
such resting-place, and his description is confirmed by the 
numerous details given in the Pita^. He rose before dawn 
and would often retire and meditate nntil it was time to set 
out on the round for alms hot sot unfrequently he is represented 
as thinlring that it was too early to start ^d that he might first 
virit some monk of the neighbourhood. Then he went round 
the town or village with his disciples, carrying his almsbowl 
and acoepting everything put into it. Sometimes be t^ed to 
his (^sclplcs while walking*. Frequently, instead of begging for 
aims, he acc^ted an invitation to dine with some pious person 
who asked the whole band of disciples and made strenoons 
culinary efforts. Such invitations were given at the conclosioD 
of a visit ptud to the Buddha on the previous day and were 


* CoUang, w. 4. 
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accepted by him with silence which signified coneect. On the 
moming of the next day the host amionnced In person or 
through a messenger that the meal was ready and the Buddha 
taking hie mantle and bowl went to the house. The host waited 
on the guests with bis own hands, putting the food which he 
had prepared into their bowls. After the repast the Buddha 
delivered a discourse or oateohized the company. He did the 
same with his own disciples when ho collected food hunself and 
returned home to eat it. He took but one meal a day', between 
eleven and twelve, and did not refuse meat when given to him, 
provided that he did not know the animals had been slaughtered 
expressly for his food. When he had given instruction after the 
meal he osuidly retired to his chamber or to a quiet spot under 
trees for repose and meditation. On one occasion' he took hie 
eon E&hula with him into a wood at this hour to impart some 
of the deepest truths to him, but as a rule he gave no further 
instruction until the late afternoon. 

Hm Pitakas represent all believers as treating the Buddha 
with the greatest respect but the salutations and titles which 
they employ hardly exceed those ordinarily used in speaking 
to eminent persons'. Elngs were at this time addressed as Deva, 
whereas the Buddha^s usual title is Bhagavi or Bbante, Lord. 
A religious solemnity and deliberation prevails in the interviews 
which he grants but no extravagance of adoration is recorded. 
Visitors salute him by bowing with joined hands, sit respectfully 
on one side while he instructs thorn and in departing are caieM 
to leave him cn their right hand. He accepts such gifts as food, 
clothes, gardens and houses but rejects all ceremonial honours. 
Thus Prince Bodhi^ when receiving him carpeted his mansion 
with white cloths but the Buddha would not walk on them and 
remained standing at the entrance till they were taken up. 

The introduction to the AriyapariyesanvSutta gives a fairly 
complete picture of a day in his life at S&vattb!. It relates how 


X Bot b Nik. n. 5 uvi is not boond by ruk« m setbs:* 
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in the morning he took his bowl and mantle and went to the 
town to coUeot food. While he was away, some monhs told his 
peraonal attendtmt Ananda that they wished to hear a discourse 
from him, as it was long sinee they had had the privilege. 
Ananda suggested that they had better go to the hermitage of 
the Brahman Rammaka near the town. The Buddha returned, 
ate his meal and then said “Come, Inanda. let os go to the 
terrace of Miglra’s mother' and stay there till evening.” They 
went there and spent the day in meditation. Towards evening 
the Buddha rose and said “'L&t us go to the old bath to refresh 
our limbs.” After they had bathed, Ananda suggested that 
they should go to Eammaka’s hermitage: the Buddha assented 
by his silence and they went together. Within the hermitage 
were many monks engaged in instructive conversation, so the 
Buddha wuted at the door till there was a pause in the talk. 
Then be coughed and knocked. The monks opened the door, 
and offered him a seat. After a short conversation, he Tecountod 
to them how he had striven for and obtuned Buddhahoed. 

These congregations were often prolonged late into the night. 
We bear for instance how he sat on the terrace belonging to 
Mig&ra'e mother^ in the midst of an assembly of monks waiting 
for his words, still and silent in the light of the full moon; how 
a monk would zies, adjusting his robe so as to leave one shoulder 
bare, bow with his hands joined and raised to his forehead and 
afik permission to put a question and the Lord would reply, Be 
seated, monk, ask what you will. But sometimes in these 
nightly congregations the silence was unbroken. When King 
Ajfttesattu went to visit him’ in the mango grove of Jtvaka he 
was seized with sudden fear at the onewthly stillness of the 
place and suspected an ambush. “Fear not, 0 King,” said 
Jivaka, “1 am playing you no tricks. Go straight on. There 
in the pavilion ball the lamps are burning,..and there Is the 
Blessed One sitting against the middTft piUar, facing the east 
with the bretiiren round him.” And when the king beheld the 
assembly seated in perfect silence, calm as a clear lake, he 


^ Tigithi. fr lad; ooWd piety. It vu proteUy t niwd gardea with 

* no. 

* Dif. Ko. 2. Compan J&teH 160, vbleh shove bow zoaob ▼Arisfiioo vas 
perttittod la tbs votdi iscTibed to the Buddha 
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ezclaimed Would tliat my son might h&re euoh c^m as &ie 
assembly now has/* 

The major of the Buddha’s activity ^as concemed with 
the Instruction of his <^Qiplea and the o^ani 2 ation of the 
Sangba or order. Though he was ready to hear and teach all, 
the portr^t presented to us is not that of a popular preacher 
who collects and frequents crowds but rather that of a master, 
oocupied with the instruction of his pupils, a large band indeed 
but well prepared and able to appreciate and learn by heart 
teaching which, though freely offered to the whole world, was 
somewhat bard to untrained ears. In one passage* an enquirer 
Bake him why he shows more ze^ in teaching some than others. 
The answer is, if a landowner had three fields, one excellent, 
one middling and one of poor soil, would he not first sow the 
good field, then the middling field, and last of all the bad field, 
thinking to himseli; it will just produce fodder for the cattle? 
So the Buddha preaches first to his own monks, then to lay' 
beUeTers, and then, like the landowner who sows the bad field 
last, to Biahmans, asoetlcs and wandering mocks of other sects, 
thinking if they only understand one word, it will do them good 
for a long while. It was to such congregations of disciples or to 
enquirers belonging to other religious orders that he addressed 
his most important discoorsee, iterating in grave numbered 
periods the truths cocceming the reality of sorrow and the equal 
reality of salvation, as he sat under a clump of bamboos or in 
the shade of a banyan, in sight perhaps of a tank where the 
lotuses red, white blue, submerged or rising from the water, 
typified the vahous olaeeee of mankind. 

He did not start by laying down any constitutaon for his 
order. Its rules were formed entirely by case law. Bach Inoident 
and difficulty was referred to hiTn as it arose and his dooislou 
was accepted as the law on that point. Biuing his last illness 
he showed a noble anxiety nob to hamper his followers by the 
prestige of his name hut to leave behind him a body of free 
men, able to be a light and a be^ to themselves. But a cunous 
paesage^ represents an old monk as saying immediately after his 


> Sam. rfik. xtn. 7. 

* U»kip%n£ib-ntt&, t SO. Tbs monk Sabhadde, io whose month these words 
ere pot, vu t^peienUy oot the pereoo of the eems oeme who wae the leet coavert 
mede hr Che Boddhe whea dying. 
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deat^ “Weep not, i^rethren; ve are well rid of the Great Monk. 
We used to he annoyed hj being told, 'This beeeems jou end 
this does not beeeem you. But now we shall be able to do what 
we like and not heTO to do what we don’t like.’’* Clearly the 
laser disciples felt the Master’s hand to be somewhat heavy 
and we might have guessed as much. For tho\igh Gotama had 
a breadth of view tare in that or in any age, though he refused 
to multiply obserranoee or to dogmatize, every sutta indicatee 
that he was a man of exceptional authority and decision; what 
he has laid down he hse laid down; there is no compulsion or 
punishment, no vow of obedience or sacrificiim ini^i4ciu$', but 
it is et^ually clear that there is no place in the order for those 
who in great or small think differently from the master. 

In shepherding his dock he had the assistance of his senior 
disciples. Of these the most important wero S&itputta and 
Moggall&na, both of them Brahmans who left their original 
teaser S&Ajaya to join him at the outset of his ministry. 
S&riputta^ enjoyed his conddence so fully that he acted as his 
representative and gave authoritative expositioDS of doctrine. 
The Buddha even compared him to the eldest son of an Emperor 
who assists his father in the government. But both he and 
Moggallkna died before their master and thus did not labonr 
independently. Another important disciple tJpMi survived him 
and probably contributed materially to the codification of the 
Vinaya. Anuiuddha and Ananda, both of them Skkyas, are 
also frequently mentioned, especwlly the latter who became his 
personal attendant* and figures in the account of his illness and 
death as the beloved disciple to whom his last instructions were 
committed. These two together with fooi other young S&kya 
nobles and Up^ joined the order twenty-five years before 
Gotama’s death and perhaps formed an inner circle of trusted 
relatives, though we have no ressen to think there was any 
friction between them and Brahmans like S&riputta. Up&li is 
said to have been barber of the Sfikyas, It is not easy to say 
what his social statns may have been, hut it probably did not 
preclnde intimacy. 

The Buddha was ireqoently occupied with maintaanlng peace 
and order among his disciples. Though the profession of a monk 

> EQ« pertCQAl ume vu ‘OpaUau. 

* TUs pcfltlon ww ftLao pnriMaly no doubt, by Stg^tn. 
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«xcliid^ worldly adTsucement, it was held in great esteem and 
was hence adopted by ambitious and (quarrelsome men who had 
no true vocation. The troubles which E^se in the Saugha are 
often aficiibcd in the Vinaya to the Chabbaggiyas, six brethren 
who became celebrated in tradition as spirits of mischief and 
who axe evidently made the peg on which these old monkish 
aneodotes are hung. As a role the intervention of the Buddha 
was suSoient to restore peace, but one passage' indicates 
resistance to his authority. The brethren quarrelled so often 
that the people said it was a public scandal. The Buddha 
endeavoured to calm the disputants, but one of them replied, 
** Lord, let the Blessed One quietly enjoy the bliss which he has 
obtained in this life. The respoosibili^ for these quarrels will 
leet with us alone.’’ This seems a clear hint that the Blessed 
One had better mind his own business. Benewed injunctions 
and parables met with no better result. “And the Bl^ed One 
thought” says the narrative “‘truly these fools are infatuated,’ 
and he rose from his seat and went away.” 

Other troubles are mentioned but by fax the most serious 
was tho schism of Devadatta, represented as occurring in the 
old age of Oiotama when he was abont seventy*two, The story 
as told in the Oullavagga^ is embellished ^th supomatur^ 
incidents and seems not to observe the natural sequence of 
events hut perhaps three features are historical: namely that 
Bevadatta wished to supersede the Buddha as head of the 
order, that he was the friend of Aj&taeattu, Crown Prince and 
afterwards King of Magadha^, and that he advocated a stricter 
rule of life than the Buddha chose to enforce. This combination 
of pie^ and ambition is perhaps not unnatural. He was a 
consul of the Buddha and enter^ the order at the same time 
as Ananda and other young S&kya nobles. Sprung from that 
quarrelsome breed he possessed in a distorted form some of 
Ootama’s own ability. He is represented as publicly urging the 
Haster to retire and dwell at ease but met with an absolute 

’ Hah&v«s> X. S. Oompftn tJueSots la w. 22 vb«n tli6 Buddha- 

qaH« iu)juct(li«bl7 ffU5pe«t« a Doctor oi an ladolioate joko. The atcej 

»e«ai to Admit Chat the Boddha af^bt be vtob| aad tleo Chat be m eometiiQei 
treated with ireAt of reepeot. 

• m20. 

* The tDCrodoeiioBi to J&takae SS and 160 eaj that Aj&teeaUo boilC a peat 
BOBMter^ lor him at Qtjieiea 
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refusal. Sariputt* waa directed to “proclaim” him in Bijagai^ 
the proclamation being to the effect that hia nature had changed 
and that all hie words md deeds were disowned by the order. 
Then Devadatta incited the Crown Prince to mur^r Ws fathei, 
Bimhisftra. The plot was prevented by the ministera but the 
king told Ai&tasattu that if he wanted the kingdom he could 
have it and abdicated. But his unnatural sen put him to deatb 
all the samel by starving him slowly in confinement. With t^ 
assistance of Aj^tasattu, I>evadatta then tried to compass the 
death of the Buddha. First he hired aasastins, but they wore 
converted as soon as they approached the sacred 
Then he rolled down a rock from the Vulture’s peak with the 
intention of crushing the Buddha, but the mountain it^ 
interfered to atop the sacrilsge and only a splinter scratch^ 
Lord’s foot. Then he arranged for a mad elephant 
loose in the road at the time of collecting alms, but the Buddha 
calmed the furioua beast. It is perhaps by some erwr of ar¬ 
rangement that after oomnntting such unpa^onable enmee 
Devadatta is represented as atill a member of the order ^d 
endeavouring to provoke a schism by asking for strict^ rU«. 
The attempt failed and according to later legends he died on 
the spot, but the Vinaya merely says that hot blood gushed 


from his mouth. ... . i __ u- 

That there are historical elements in this story is shown by 
the narrative of Fa Hsim. the Chinese pUgrim who traveUed 
in India about 400 a.d. He tells us that the followers of 
Devadatta still existed in Kowda and revered the ^ prenous 
Buddhas but refused to recognize Gotama. This is interesting, 
for it seems to show that it was possible to accept Gotama e 
doctrine, or the greater part of it, as something independent of 
hU petaonaUty and an inheritance from earlier teachers. 

The Udina and Jttaka relate another plot without specif^g 
the year- Some heretics induced a nun called Sundaii to pret^d 
she was the Buddha’s concubine and hired assassins to murder 
her They then accused the Bhikkhus of killing her to cono^ 
their master’s tin, but the real assastins got drunk with the 
money they had received and revealed the conspiracy m their 


^ut these are isolated cases. As a whole the Buddha’s long 

i Tb» BuddU^ » tiiiueU (Dig. Nik. n.) butd«i nirt mefttion mettod. 
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oftreer was sxarked by a peace afid friendJiuess which are 
eurpiisug if we consider what insoTations his teaching con- 
tuned. Though in contending that priestly ceremonies were 
useleas ha refrained from neither dizeot condemnation nor 
satire, yet he is not represented as actively attackii^* them and 
we may donbt if he forbade his lay dis^ples to t^e part In 
rites and sacrifices ae a modern miaaionazy might do. We find 
him sitting hy the sacred fire of a Brahman^ and discoorsing, 
but not denouncing the worship carried on In the place. When 
he converted Siha^, the general of the Licchavis, who had been 
a Jun, he bade him continue to give food and gifts as before 
to the Jain monks who £reg;uented his house—an instance of 
toleration in a proselytizing teacher which is perhaps without 
parallel. Similarly in the ^&loT&da-sutta it is laid down that 
a good man ministers to monks and to Brahmans. If it is true 
that A]&tasattu countenanced Devadatta’s attempts to murder 
him, he ignored auob disagreeable details with a sublime in- 
difierence, for he continued to frequent R&jagaha, received the 
king, and preached to him one of his finest sennons without 
alluding to the past. He stands before us in the suttas as a 
man of amazing power of will, inaccessible to fear, promises 
and, one may add, to argument but yet in comparison with 
other religious leaders singularly gentle in taking the oSenrivo 
against error. Often he amply ignored it as irrelevant: ‘'Never 
mind he said on his deathbed to his last convert “Never mind, 
whether other teachers are right or wrong. Listen to me, I will 
teach yon the truth.** And when he Is controversial his method 
is often to retain old words in honourable use with new 
meanings. The Brahmans are not denounced like the Pharisees 
in the New Testament but the real Brahman is a man of 
uprightness and wisdom: the re^ sacrifice is to abstain from 
sin and follow the Truth. 

Women played a considerable part in the entourage of 
Gotama. They were not secluded in India at that time and he 
adnutted that they were capable of attiuning saintship. The 
work of ministering to the order, of supplying it with food and 
raiment, naturally fell largely to pious matrons, and their 

^ 71i» BliMaBu^aDgftQj dafioM ooortMr u oi tvo kinds: hoipitnlit; 4nd 

in outun of dootme. 

• Uft]. Kft. 76. 
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attentive forethought delighted to provide for the monks those 
oomfoits which might be accepted but not asked for. Prominent 
among such donors was yis&kh&, who married the son oi a 
wealthy merchant at S^vatth! and oonrerted her husband’s 
family from Jainism to the true doctrine. Xhe Vlnaya recounts 
how after entertaining the Buddha and his disciples sho asked 
eight boons which proved to be the privileges of supplying 
various classes of monks with food, clothing and medicine and 
of providing the nuns with bathing dresses, for, sskid she, it 
shocked her sense of propriety to see them bathing naked. But 
the anecdotes lospectdng the Buddha and women, whether his 
wife or others, are not touched with aentiment, not even so 
much as is found in the conversation between 7&jfiavalkya and 
Maitreyi in the Upanishad. To women as a class ho gave their 
due and perhaps in his own opinion more than their due, but 
if he felt any interest in them as individoals, the sacred texts 
have obliterated the record. In the last year of his life he dined 
with the courtezan Ambap511 and the incident has attracted 
attention on account of its supposed analogy to the narrative 
about Christ and ''the woman which was a sinner." But the 
resemblance is small. There is no sign that the Buddha, then 
eighty years of age, felt any personal interest in Ambap&lt. 
Whatever her morals may have been, she was a benefactress 
of the order and he simply gave her the opportunity os 
others of receiving Instruction. When the Licchavi princes tned 
to iaduoe him to dine with them instead of with her, he refused 
to break his promise. The invitations of princes had no attrac* 
taon for him, and he was a prince hixosell. A fragment of con¬ 
versation introduced irrelevantly into his deathbed discoirrses^ 
is significant—"How, Lord, are we to conduot ourselves with 
regard to womankind? Don’t see them, Ananda. But if we see 
them, what are we to do? Abstain from speech. But if they 
shoold speak to us what are we to do? Keep wide awake." 

This spirit is even more evident in the account of the 
admission of Nuns to the order. When the Buddha was visiting 
bis native town hie aimt and foster mother, Mah&praj&pati, 
thnoe begged him to grant this pnvilege to women but was 
thrice refused and went away in tears. Then she followed him 
to Ves&lf and stood in the entrance of the Kfit&g&ra Hail '*witb 

^ Cnlkvt;. X. 1. 8. 
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swollen feet aud coreied with dust> end sorrowful.Anandft, 
who had a tender heart, interviewed her and, going in to the 
Buddha, submitted her request but received a triple lefusal. 
But he wae not to he denied and urged that the Buddha 
admitted women to be capable of attaining saintship and that 
it was unjust to refuse the blessings of religion to one who had 
suckled him. At last Gotama yielded—perhaps the only in- 
stance in which he is mpreeented as convinced by aigumenb— 
bnt he added “If, Ananda, women bad not received permission 
to enter the Order, the pure religion would have lasted long, 
the good law would have stood fast a thousand years. But since 
they had received that permission, it will now stand fast for 
only five hundred yeara'.” 

He maintained and approved the same hard detached 
attitude in other dom^tic relations. His son Rihula received 
special instruction but is not represented as enjoying bis con¬ 
fidence like Ananda. A remarkable narrative relates how, when 
the monk Sang&maji was sitting beneath a tree absorbed in 
meditation, bis former wife (whom be had left on abandoning 
the world) laid his before him and said “Here, monk, is 
your Uttle son, nourish me and nourish him.’* But Saog&maji 
took no notice and the woman went away. The Buddl^ who 
observed what happened said “He feels no pleasure when she 
comes, no sorrow when she goes: him I call a true Brahman 
released from passion^.” This narrative is repulsive to European 
sentiment, particularly as the chronicler cannot spare the easy 
charity of a miracle to provide for the wife and child, but in 
taking it as an index of the character of Ootama, we must bear 
in T^inA such sa^ungs of Christ as “If any man come to me and 
bate not Ms father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple*,” 

^ HiibipanuU v. 23. PerhAjts the Baddks wm rappoKd to b« giTiog 
luS womingi ebout hu toMtling voalmoaa. 

* UdSu 1. 8 . 

' Coopen 0 >o tho UAga«g« of AngoCa of ?ollgao (1248-1309) “67 God'i viU 
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Folitaeal changes, in whicli however he tco& no part, occurred 
in the last years of the Buddha’s life. In Mogadha Aj&taeattu 
bad come to the throne. If, as the ^%iaya represents, he at 
first supported the schism of Devadatta, he subsequently 
became a patron of the Buddha. He was an ambitiouB prince 
and fortified P&taHg&ma (afterwards F&taliputra) against the 
Vajjism confederation, which he destroyed a lew years after 
the Buddha’s death. This confederation was an alliance of 
small oligarchies like the LicchaTis and Vldehans. It would 
appear that this form of constitution was on the wane in 
northern India and that the monarchical statee were umaxing 
the decaying commonwealths. In Kosala, Vidtldabha oou< 
quered EapOavatthu a year or two before the Buddha’s death, 
and is said to have perpetrated a great massacre of the S&kya 
clEbn^. Possibly in consequence of theea events the Buddha 
avoided Eosala and the former S&kya territory. At any rate 
the record of his last days opens at B&jagaha, the capital of 
Magadha. 

This record is contained in theMah&pariiubb&na Sutta, the 

longeat of the suites and evidently a compilation. The style is 
pT07okingIy uneven. It often promises to give a simple 
natural narrative but such passages are interrupted by more 
recent and less relevant matter. !D^o general estimate of its 
historical value can be given but each incident must be apprised 
separately. Nearly all the events and discourses recorded in it 
are found elsewhere in the canon in the same words^ and it 
contains esplanatory matter of a suspiciously apologetic nature. 
Also the supernatural element is freely introduced. But together 
with all this it contains plain pathetic pictures of an old man’s 
fat^ue and sufierixrgs which would not have been inserted by 
a later band, had they not been found ready in tradition. 

^ tTo MMuok of this ovdot hM TBt bean fouad m t«iW bnt it u no 

doubt hinonML Tlie venioiu found io tto and OoiBiD«nt4ri« tnoe it 

booh to ft quftml About a manuga, bnC tbs rtor; is not olear or eonsdtaat 
and thft real aotira vas probably that i ndicated aboTo. 
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And though ovente and aermonettes are strong togethdr in a 
way which is not artieUo, there is nothing improhable in the 
idea that the Buddha when he felt his end approaching should 
bare admonished his disciples about all that he thought most 
important. 

The story opens at R&jogaha about sis months before the 
Buddha’s death. The King sends his minister to ask whether 
be will be successful in attacking the Vajjians. The Buddha 
replies that as long as they act in oonooxd, behaTs honourably, 
and respect the Faith, eo long may they be expected not to 
decline but prosper. The compiler may perhaps have felt this 
narratire to be an appropriate parallel to the Buddha’s advice 
to bis disciples to live In peace and order. He summoned and 
addressed tho brethren living in BAjagaha and visited various 
spots in the neighbourhood. In these last utterances one phrase 
occurs with special frequency, "Great is the fruit, great the 
advantage of meditation accompanied by uptight conduct: 
great is the advantage of intelligence accompanied by medita¬ 
tion. The mind which has such intelligeaice is from 
intoxications, from the desires of the senses, from love of life, 
from delusion and from ignoranoe.” 

He then set forth Eiccompaiued by Ananda uid several 
disciples. Judging from the route adopted his intention was to 
go ultimately to SAvatthi. This was one of tho towns where 
be rei^ded from time to time, but we cEmnot tell what may 
have been his special motives for visiting it on the present 
occasion, for if the King of Kosala had recently massacred the 
SftkyEc his presence there would have been stm)ge. The road 
was not direct but ran up northwards and then followed the 
bade of the mountains, thus enabling travellere to cross rivers 
near their sources where they were still easy to ford. The 
stopping'placee from Eijagaha onwards were N&landa, 
putra, VeaAIl, Bhandagima, Pivk, Kusinkri, Kapilavattho, 
Setavya, Skvatthi, On his last joumey the Buddha is repre¬ 
sented as following tihja route but he died at the seventh 
stopping-place, Kusinkrk. When at Pk^aligkma, he prophesied 
that it would become a great emporium^. He was honourably 
entertained by the officers of the Kmg who decided that the 

' vw pnbftbJ; wriMn after PaWiputn had beooins a gnat tlly but v» 
do not know whte it* riaa coouwoced. 
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g»te and ierry hy which he left should be c&Ued Gotama^s gate 
and Gotama's feny. The gate receiTed the name» but when he 
came to tiie Ganges he raoished miraculously and appeared 
staudiag on the farther ban^. He then went on to Ves&l!, 
passing with indlfieience and immunity from the dominions of 
the ifing of Magadha into those of his enemies, and halted m 
tho grove of the courtezan Ambap&l!’. She came to salnte him 
and he accepted hex invitation to dine with her on tiie morrow, 
is spite of the proteete of the Liccbavl pnnces. 

The rainy season was now commencmg and the Buddha 
remained near Ves&li in the village of Beluva, where he fell 
teriouBly ill. One day after his recovery he was sitting in the 
shads with Ananda, who said that during the illness his comfort 
bad been the thought that the Buddha would not paes away 
without leaving dual instmctioTis to the Order. The reply was 
a remarkable address which is surely, at least, in parte the 
Buddha’s own words. 

*'What does the order expect of me, Ananda? I have' 
preached the truth without any distinction of esoteric or 
exoteric, for in respect of the truth, there is no clenched band 
in the teaching of the Tatb&gata. If there is anyone who thinks 
* it is I who will lead the brotherhood ’ or ‘ the order is dependent 
on me,’ it is he who should give instruotions. But the Tathkgata 
does not think that be should lead the order or that the order 
is dependect on him. Why then should he leave msiruotions? 

X ajn an old man now, and full of years, my pilgrimage is 
finished, I have reached my sum of days, 1 am turning eighty 
years; and just as a worn-out cart can only be made to move 
along with much additional oare, so can the body of the 
Tath&gata be kept going only with much additional care. It is 
only when tho Tatb&gata, ceasing to attend to any outward 
thing becomes plunged in meditation, it is only then that the 
body of the Tath&gata is at esse. Therefore, Ananda, be a 
lamp and a refuge to yourselves. Seek no other refuge. Let 
the Truth be your lamp and refuge; seek no refuge elsewhere. 

"And they, Ananda, who now or when I am dead shall be 
a lamp and a refuge to themselves, seekii^ no other refuge but 

' Sbfl viiAaot«dcliAi«ct«ritiVMait InUahiTi^, ?!n. l,p«opl9M«c«prtMnt«d 
w uyuiS vu fihroosb hn bh* pUe« wm w fiourishins e&d tb«t it would 
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taking the Truth as their lamp and refuge, these shall be my 
foremost disciples—these who are ansious to leam.” 

This discourse is succeeded by a less convincing episode, in 
which the Buddha tells Ins.nda that be can prolotg his life to 
the end of a world-period if he desires it. But though the hint 
was thrice repeated, the heedless disciple did not ask the Master 
to remain in the world. When he had gone, M&ra, the Evil one, 
appeared and urged on the Buddha that it was time for him 
to pass away. Ho lepUed tliat he would die in three months 
but not before he had completely established the true religion. 
Thus be deliberately rejected his allotted span of life and an 
eairth^uake occurred. He explained the cause of it to Ananda, 
who saw his mistake too late. “Enough. Anauda, the time for 
making such a request is past^.’’ 

The narrative becomes more human when it relates how 
one afternoon he looked at the town and said, “This will be 
the last time that the Tath&gata will behold Ves&IS. Come, 
Ananda, let us go to Bbandagicaa.^' After three halts he arrived 
at F&vi and stopped in the mango grove of Cunda, a smith, 
who mrited him to dinner and served sweet rice, cate, and a 
dish which has been vaoously interprotod as dried boar's desh 
or a band of trufSe, The Buddha a^ed to be served with this 
dish and bade him give the sweet rice cakes to the brethren. 
After eating some of it be ordered the rest to be buried, saying 
that no one in heaven or earth except a Buddha oould digest it. 
a strange remark to chronicle since it was this meal which killed 
him^. But before he died he sent word to Cunda that be had 
no need to feel remorse and that the two most meritorious 
offerings in the world are the first meal given to a Buddha after 
he has obtained enlightenment Mid the last one given him 
before his death. On leaving Cunda's house he was attacked 
by dysentery and violent pains but bore them patiently and 
started for Rosm&rk with his disciples. In going thither he 
crossed the river Kakutthik^, and some verses inserted into the 

^ Th» vbolfl pa«aftg« ii ictenflHof u dispkylas Q7e& in tb* Pkti Ctaon tli« 
gATQM of idM tbftt fch« SQddbft ii an dtoniAl spirit only putialiy mMLifecUid m 
tiu tioiW ol boiou liie. In the M«li&parizub.*eu(t4 Gotniiu ia only Tolnutnrily 
eubjeot to utoml dneth. 

* Ibn pbme oocun again in the SotU'^ipSta. Ite maaoifig U not M me. 

* The Mart wama to raptemt htm m onaiing firn a atreLnlat and tbee Um 
riT«T. 
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text, which soaud lit© a very old ballad, relate how he bathed 
in it and then, weary and worn ont, lay down on his cloak. 
A cnrioue incident occurs here. A young Mallian, named 
Pukkxisa, after some conversation with the Buddha, presente 
him wiW a robe of cloth of gold, but when it is put on it seems 
to loss its splendour, so exceedii^ly clear and bright is his skin. 
Gotama explains that there are two occasiona when the ekin 
of a Buddha glows like this—the night of bis enlightenment 
and the night before his death. The transfignration of Christ 
suggests itoelf as a parallel and is also associated with an 
dilution to his coming death. Most people have seen a face so 
light up under the inflnenoe of emotion that this popular 
metaphor seemed to express physicsl truth and it is perhaps 
not excessive to suppose that in men of exception^ gifts this 
illumination may have been so br^t as to leave traces in 
tradition. 

Then they went on' to a grove at Kuainira, and he lay 
down on a conch spread between two S&la trees. These trees 
were in full bloom, though it was not the season for their 
flowering; heavenly strains and odours filled the air and spirits 
unseen crowded round the bed. But Ananda, we are told, went 
into the ^ihlra, which was apparently also in the grove, and 
stood leaning against the Jintel weeping at the thou^t that he 
was to lose BO kind a master. The Buddha sent for him and 
said, “Bo not weep. Have I not told you before that it is the 
very nature of things moat near and dear to us that we must 
part from them, leave them, sever onrselve© from them? All 
that is bom, brought into being and put together carries within 
itself the necsessity of dissolution. How then is it possible that 
such a being should not be dissolved? No aueh condition is 
possible. For a long time, Ananda, you have been very near 
me by words of love, kind and good, that never varies and is 
beyond all measure. You have done well, Ananda, Be earnest 
in effort and you too shall soon be free from the great evils— 
from sensuality, from individuality, from delusioii and from 
ignorance.” 

The Indians have a strong feeling that persons of distinction 


' It ii a&t how much Umo ekpwd tli« mul %% Gmd*’* 4&(i tb© 

tnivtX M Snaiflirt tret it WM his liat msal. h« probably tb© wm 
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should die in ft siutftble place', and nov comee a passage in 
which Anandft hega the Bnddha not to die “in this little wattle 
and danb town in the toidat oi the jungle hut rathei in gome 
gieat city. The Buddha told him that Kusin&ra bad once been 
the capital of King Mah&sudassana and a scene of great 
splendour in former ^ea. This narrative is repeated in an 
amplified form in the Sutta and J&taka' called Mah&sudassana, 
in which the Buddha is said to have been that king in a previotis 
birth. 

Kuaingri was at that ^e one of the capitals of the Mafias, 
who were an aristocratio republic like the S&kyas and Vajjians. 
At the Buddha’s command Ananda went to the OounoiX hall 
and summoned the people. “Give no occasion to reproach 
youraeli hereafter saying. The Tath&gata died in our own village 
and we neglected to visit him in his last home.” So the Mall^ 
came and Ananda presented them by families to the dying 
Buddha as he lay between the fioweiing trees, saying “Lord, 
a Mafia of such and such a name with his children, his wives, 
his retinue and his friends humbly bowa down at the feet of 
the Blessed One." 

A monk called Subhadda, who was not a believer, also came 
and Ananda tried to turn him away but the Buddha overhearing 
Biud “Do not keep out Subhadda. Whatever he may ask of me 
he wifi ask from a desire for knowledge and not to annoy me 
and he wifi q;uickly understand my replies.” Ho was the last 
disciple whom the Buddha converted, and he straightway 
became an Arhat. 

yow comes the last watch of the night. “It may be, 
Anauda,” said the Buddha, “that some of you may think, the 
word of the Master is ended. We have no more a teacher. But 
you should not think thus. The truths and the rules which I 
have declared and laid down for you all, let them be the teacher 
for you after I am gone. 

“When 1 am gone address not one another as hitherto, 
saying ‘Friend.’ An elder brother may address a younger 
brother by bis name or family*name or as friend, but a younger 
brother should say to an elder. Sir, or Lord. 

^ Gt PMCS. ea a lUJpot Chirf of the Old fichool, who when nuring bie 

tod haetole»T» hie phMurega^eain order tbetbesuy die in the eoeeetml CMtle, 
KIk. 17 end Jiuk* 9S. 
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'^Wlien I am gona let tbe order, if it sKouId so wish, abolish 
all the lesser and minor precepts 

Thna in his last addi^ the dying Buddha disclaims, as he 
had disclaimed before in talking to Ananda, all idea of dictating 
to the order: bis memory is not to become a paralyzing traditiOD. 
What he had to teach, he has taught freely, holding hack nothing 
in “a clenched fist/* The tmths are indeed essential and 
immutable. But they must become a lining part of the believer, 
until he ie no longer a follower but a light unto himself. The 
rest does not matter: the order can change all the minor rules 
if expedient. But in everyday life discipline and forms most be 
observed; hitherto all have been equal compared with the 
teacher, but now the young must show more respect for the 
older. And in the same spirit of solicitude for ^e order he 
continues: 

“When I am gone, the highest penalty should be imposed 
on Cbanaa,” “What is that, Lord?” “Let him eay what he 
likes, but the brethren should not speak to him or ethort him 
or admonish him^,” 

The end approaches, “It may be, that there is some doubt 
or misgiving in the mind of some as to the Buddha, or the truth, 
or the path, or the way. Enquire freely. Do not have to 
reproach yourselves afterwards with the thought, ‘ Otzr teacher 
was face to face with us and we conld not bring ourselves to 
enquire when we were face to face with him.’ AU were silent. 
A second and third time be put the same question and there 
was aileooe stUl. “It may be, that you put no questions out of 
awe for the teacher. I<6t one friend commnnicate to another.*’ 
There was stUl silence, till Ananda stud “How wonderful, 
Lord, and how marvellous. In this whole assembly there is 
no one who baa any doubt or misgiving as to the Buddha, 
the truth, the path and the way.’* “Out of the fulness of 
faith hast thou spoken Ananda, but the Tath&gata knows 
for certain that it is so. Even the most backward of all these 
five hundred brethren has become converted and is no longer 
liable to be bom In a state of suffering and is assured of final 
salvation.” 

“Behold, I exhort you saying, The elements of being are 

^ It ij Mid thftt thj« diso){dio 0 vM effioMiooe 4&d thftt Cbtim* bcMOM ao 
ArbU. 
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brftnfiitory^. Strive eanie&tlj. Theee ^rere the laet worcU of the 
Tftth&gata.” Then he passed through a series of trances (no 
less than twenty stages axe enumerated) and expired. 

An earthq;aake and thunder, as one might have predicted, 
occmred at the moment of his death but comparatively little 
stress is laid on these prodigies. Anuruddba seems to have 
taken the lead among the brethren and bade Ananda announce 
the death to the Mallas. They heard it with cries of grief: '"Too 
soon has the Blessed One passed away. Too soon has the light 
gone out of the world.** 

No less than six days were passed in preparation for the 
ohsei^uies^. On the seventh they decided to carry the body to 
the south of the city and there bum it. But when they en* 
deavoured to lift it, they foxmd it immoveable. Anuruddba 
explained that spirits who were watching the ceremony 
wished it to be carried not outside the city hut through it. 
When this was done the corpse moved easily and the heaven 
r^ned dowers. The meaning of this legend is that the Mallas 
conmdered a corpse would have dedled the city and therefore 
proposed to carry It ontaide. By letting it pass through the 
city they showed that it was not the ordinary relics of impure 
humanity. 

Again, when they tried to light the funeral pile it would not 
catch hre. Aniuuddha explained that delay also was due 
to the intervention of spirits who wished that M^&kassapa, the 
same whom the Buddha had converted at Uzuvel& and then on 
his way to pay his last respects, should arrive before the 
cremation. When he came attended by five hundred monks the 
pile caught fire of itself and the body was consumed completely, 

^ tt U difScolt find a tnnslbtim ot thne void* vtiob 1* both Monrttt* aoid 
n*tat4l ia th* caontb o< a dTioS a*n. The P*U Msb ve^aShavmd 
{BrMMft«r7*b7«ik&tQT« *w th« SafiUiSr**) u briet &&d *iaipl« bat Any «crr«oi and 
*d*qii*to nndefirig *0111)41 meUpbTiical and 1 j djui&ti«ally ioappropriate. 
I^rhap* tbe wnd«riag "All coaponad thing* ntnrt d«ooiBpoM'^ «xpN*M* the 
Bnddh*** Trewijng beet But the ▼erbel ik&titben* between eoapound ez>d deooiD. 
poeing ia not in tbe origin*! end though cehkhSr* i* e^noIogiceUy the eqoivaleiit 
of ocoitotioo or iTBiheei* it herdly whet we * oompound thing ** opposed 

M * sinple thing. 

' Tb* Bnddh* before hie death had expUaed th*t the eorpse of * Boddb* 
dumJd be taTMted b'he the eorpse of * uuTersel aonereb. It should be wn^>ed 
fn Isfin of new oloth end laid in en iron Teen! of oB Thee it ehodd be hvmt end 
s Degobe should be moted st foor eioee roedi. 
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leaving only tha bones. Streams of rain ostinguisbed tbe flames 
and the M^ae took the bones to their council hall. There they 
set round them a hedge of spears and a fence of bovra and 
honoured them with dance and song and ofierings of garlands 
and perfumes. 

Whatever may be thought of this story, the veneration of 
the Buddha’s relics, which is attested by the Piprava vase, is 
a proof that we have to do with a man rather than a legend. 
The relics may all be false, but tbe fact that they were venerated 
some 250 years after his death shows that the people of India 
thonght of him not as an ancieDt semlHlivine figure like Bama 
or Krishna hut as something human and concrete. 

Seven persons or communities sent requests for a portion of 
the relics, saying that they wculc erect a stupa over them and 
hold a feast. They were King Ajitaaattu of Msgadha, the 
lioobavis oi Ves&li, the 8&kyafi of Kapilavatthu, the Bulls of 
Allakappa, tbe Eoliyas of E&mag4ma, the MalUa of P^vlk* and 
the Brahman of Vethadfpa. All except the last were Kshattiyes 
and baaed tbeir claim on tbe ground that they lilra the Buddha 
belonged to the wskirior caste. The Mallas at first refused, but 
a Brahman called Do^a bade them not quarrel over the remains 
of hx vp who taught forbearance. So he divided the relics into 
eight parte, one for Kusinirl and one for each of the other 
seven claimante. At this juncture the Moriyas of PippbaHvana 
sent in a oUim for a share but had to be content with the embers 
of tbe pyre onoe all the bones had been distributed. Then eight 
stupas were built for the relics in the towns mentioned and one 
over the embers and one by Bo^ia the Brahman over the iron 
vessel in which the body had been burnt. 


6 

Thus ended the oaieer of a man who was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest inteUectual and moral forces that tbe world has 
yet seen, but it is hard to arrive at any certain opinion as to 
the detuls of his chMacter and abiliries, for in the later accounts 
be is deified and in the Pitakaa though veneration has not gone 
BO far as this, he is eccleeiasticised and the humSA side is 
neglected. The narratlTe moves like some stately ceremonial in 

> Tte UftUu bftd two oopitalB, EuAicSrS and ViH. comapooding to two 
fQtdiTuioQA oi th« trite. 
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wlioh emotion ard incident would be out of place until it 
reaches the strange deathbed, spread between the fiowering 
trees, Ananda introduces with the formality of a court 
chamberlain the Malla householders who have come to pay 
their last respects and bow down at the feet of the dying 
teacher. The scenes described ate like at^ed glass windows; 
the Lord preaching In the centre, sinners repen^ng and saints 
listening, all in harmonious colours and studied postures. But 
the central figure remains somewhat aloof; when once he had 
begun bis ministry ho laboured uninterruptedly and with con¬ 
tinual success, but the foundation of the kingdom of Righteous- 
neee seems less like the triumphant issue of a etzuggle ^an the 
passage through the world of some compassionate angel. This 
is in great part doe to the fact that the Fitakas are works of 
edification. True, they set before us the teacher as well as hla 
teaching but they speak of his doings and historical aurroundisgs 
only in order to provide a proper frame for the law which be 
preached. A less devout and more observant historian would 
have arrai^ed the picture difierently and even in the narratives 
that have come down to us there are touches of human Interest 
which seem authentic. 

When the Buddha was dying Ananda wept because he was 
about to lose so kind a master and the Buddha's own language 
to him is even more afiectionate. He cared not only for the 
organisation of the order but for its individual members. He 
is frequently represented as feeling that some disciple needed 
a particular form of instruction and giving it. Nor did he fail 
to provide for the comfort of the sick and weaiy. For instance 
a ballad^ relates how Panthaka driven from his home took 
refuge at the door of the monastery garden, ‘'Then came the 
Lord and stroked my head and taking me by the arm led me 
into the garden of the monastery and ont of lie gave 

me a towel for my feet.’' A sbiiking anecdote^ relates how 
he once found a monk who sufiered from a disagreeable disease 

> lying on the ground in a filthy state. So with Ananda's asaistartce 
I he washed him and lifting him up with his own hands laid 
* him on his bed. Then he summoned the brethren and told 

> ’ ’ Tbestgitti 567 fi. W&Mr to r»(n 0 li tired oad dut; feet ia codudooI; offered 

' UToae who cotaoa from e> dieteaoe. 
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thdm th&t ii a aiek l^rotKei had no special attendant the whole 
order should wait on him. '*You, monks, have no mothers or 
istbers to caie for you. If 70 a do not wait one on the other, 
who is there who will w^t on you I Whosoerer would wait on 
me, he should wait on the eiok.** *This laat recalls Christ's words, 
"Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these brethren, 
ye have done it onto me." And, if his approve of monks being 
deaf to the claims of family affection seems unfeeling, it should 
also be mentioned that in the book called Songs of ths Nuna^ 
women relate how tiiey were crazy at the loss of their childrei} 
hut found complete comfort and peace in his teaching. Some* 
times we are told that when persons whom he wished to coDvert 
proved r^ractory he "sufiused them with the feeling of his 
love" until they yielded to his induence^. We can hardly doubt 
that somewhat cumbrous phrase preserves a tradition of 
bis personal charm and power. 

The beauty of bis appearance and the pleasant quality of his 
voice are often mentioned but in somewhat conventional terms 
which inspire no confidence that they are based on personal 
reminiscence, nor have the most ancient images which we 
possess any claim to represent bis features, for the earliest of 
them are based on Greek models and It was not the custom to 
represent him by a figure until some centuries after his death. 
I can im^ine that tho truest idea of his person is to be obtained 
not from the abundant effigies which show him ag a somewhat 
sanctimonious aecetio, but from statues of htm as a young man, 
such as that found at Samath, which may possibly preserve 
not indeed the physiognomy of Gotama but the general 
physique of a young Nepalese prince, with powerful limbs and 
features and a detemiined mouth. For there is truth at the 
bottom of the saying that Gotama was bom to be either a 
Buddha or a universal monarch: he would have made a good 
general, if he had not become a monk. 

We are perhaps on firmer ground when we find speakers in 
the Pitakas^ commenting on bis calm ft-Tifi br^ht expression and 

^ I 8 S S. It abooU be remeiobend Cbet orieQteJt, pertun* 

Iftdj Cfaiaew ud Jepeneee, find Cbhit’s behveiov to his motlier m releted in the 
gosptla T«C7 nnoge. 

■ S.g~ Bojo, the Mella, in KUbSvi^. 38 and the MWUDt of the interriev 
with the FiTe Uooki la the MldSoahatU (Ehpa I>aTids. Auii. Sink 3M**t p. 112). 
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his unruffled courtesy in diacuBsion. Of bis sloqudnce it is hard 
to judge. Tbd Suttas may preserve hie teadbing and some of 
his words but they are probably rearrangements made for 
recitation. Still it is impossible to prove that be did not himself 
adopt this style, puticularly when age and iteration had mads 
the use of certain formcis familiar to him. But though these 
repetitions and subdivisions of arrangement are often weari* 
some, there axe not wanting traces of another manner, which 
suggest a terse and racy preacher going straight to the point 
aM driving home his meaning with homely instances. 

Humour often peeps through the Buddha’s preaching. It 
pervades the J&taka stories, ^id more than once he is said to 
have smiled when remembering some previous birth. Some 
settee, such ae the tales of the Great King of Glory, and of 
King Mahft Yljita’s sacridee^, are simply J&takas in another 
form—interesting stones full of ediBcation for those who can 
understand but not to be taken as a narrative of facte. At 
other times he ^ply states the ultimate facte of a case and 
leaves them in their ^oll incongruity, '^us when King Aj&ta- 
sattu wae moved and illuminated by bis teaching, he observed 
to his disciples that His Majesty had all the makings of a saint 
in him, if only he had not killed that excellent man his own 
father. Somewhat slmlltt is his judgment‘ on two naked 
ascetics, who imitated in all things the ways of a dog and a oow 
respectively, in the hope of thus obtaining salvation. When 
pressed to say what their nest birth would he, he opined that 
If their penance was successful they would be reborn ae dogs 
and cows, if imsuccesaful, in hell. Irony and modesty are com* 
bined in his rejection of extravagant praise. ^'Such faith have 
1, Lord^’* said S&riputta, ''that methinks there never has been 
not will be nor is now any other greater or wiser than the 
Blessed One.” “Of coxrrse, Siriputta” is the reply, “you have 
known all the Buddhas of the past.” “No, Lord.” “Well then, 
you know those of the future.” "No, Ijord.” “Then at least 
you know me and have penetrated my T»i>T>d thoroughly' Not 
even that, Ijord.” “Then why, Siripntta, are youn words so 
grand and bold.” 

There is mneh that is human in these passages yet we should 

' Nik. rm. endv. * Uig. tOk. S7. 

* VfthSpwib. SutU, I. 61. 
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be ft fftDcy portrait did we allow ourselTee to emphaeiie 

them too mnch arid neglect the general tone of the ^Ukas. 
These scrip tores are the product of a school; but that school 
grew up under the Buddha’s personal influence and mote than 
that is rooted in the very loduences and tendencies which pro> 
duoed the Buddha himself. The passioaloss, intellectual aloof* 
ness; the elomental simplicity with which the facts of life are 
stated and explained without any concession to sentiment, the 
rigour of the preecription for ealration, that all sensusJ desire 
and attachment must be cut ofl, are too marked and consistent 
for ns to suppose them due merely to monkish inability to 
understand the more human side of his character. The Buddha 
began bis career as an Indian Muni, one supposed to be free 
from all emotions and intent only on seeking deliverance from 
every tie conneoUng him with the world. This was expected of 
him and had be done no more It would have secured him 
universal respect. The foot that he did a great deal more, that 
be devoted Us life to active preaching, ^at he offered to all 
happiness and escape from sorrow, that bs personally aided 
with advice and encouragement all who came to him, caused 
both his contemporaries and future generations to regard him 
as a saviour. His character and the substance of his teaching 
were admirably snited to the needs of the religious world of 
India in his day. Judged by the needs of other tempermsents, 
which are entitled to neither more nor less consideration, they 
seem too severe, too philosophic and the later varieties of 
Buddhism have endeavoured to make them congenial to less 
atrennous natures. 

Before leaving the personally of Buddha, we must say 
a word about the more legendary portions of his biography, for 
though of little importance for history they have furnished the 
chief subjects of Buddhist art and influenced the minds of his 
followers as much as or more than the authentic incidents of 
his career*. The later legend has not distorted the old nairatiTe. 
It is posable that all its incidents may be founded on stories 

* Tb« MrUMi worcttlor ^ Ibe UsbSTMtB, tlt« Suulffil Vio«yM 

^pTMorred in tnnaUUow), t£ie T^litn VialftTi, Uit Introdocftoi M 

JStnk* ukd tbs Boddba.oaritn. Vnt Burmo, fiifihnleno, Ilb^tftn and Cbinaae Ut«* 
.of tile Bnddha, aM tb« wojrka of Bigandet, Bard;, RockhUl and Schlafnar. Wl«gar 
and Baal Saaalao Fooobar. Zitte indiewu des u£t«« iu Buddha and Haoku, Seiw 
dtlaVitiu Btiddha iu ptinlunt iibdlaiM^ 
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known to the compHerd of the Pit&kae, though this is not at 
present demonstrable, but they are embenished by an unstinted 
use of the supernatural and of the h; 7 perbole usual in Indian 
poetry. The youthful Buddha moves through showers of dowers 
and an atmosphere crowded with attendant deities. He cannot 
even go to school without an escort of ten thousmid children 
and a hundred thousand maidens and astonishes the good man 
who prop<Me3 to teach him the alphabet by suggesting sixty‘four 
systems of writing. 

The principal scenes in this legend are as follows. The Bodhi- 
sattva, that is the Buddha to-be, xesidee in the Tuslta Heaven 
and selecte his birth-place and parentage. He then enters the 
womb of bis mother M&y4 in the shape of a white elephant, 
which event she sees In a dream. Brahnums are summon^ and 
interpret the vision to mean that her son will be a Universal 
Monarch or a Buddha. When near her oondnement M&y& goes 
to visit her patents but on the way brings forth her son in the 
Lambini grove. As she stands upr^bt holding the bongh of a 
tree, he issues from her side without pain to her and is received 
by deities, but on touching the ground, takes seven steps and 
says, “lam the foremost in the world.” On the same day are 
bom several pereons who play a part in his life—his wife, his 
horse, Ananda, BimbisSxa and others. Asita does homage to 
him, as does also his father, and it is predicted that he will 
become a Buddha and renounce the world. His father in his 
desire to prevent this secludes him in the enjoyment of all 
luxury. At the ploughing festival he falls into a trance under 
a tree and the shadow stands still to protect bim does not 
change, i^ain his father does him homage. He is of herculean 
strength and surpasses all as an archer. He marries his oousm 
Yasodharft, when sixteen years old. Then come the four 
visions, which are among the scenes most frequently depicted 
in modem sacred art. As he is driving in the palace grounds 
the gods show him an old man, a sick man, a corpse and a monk 
of happy countenance. His charioteer explains what they are 
and he determines to abandon the world. It was at this time 
that his SOD was bom and on hearing the news he said that 
a new fetter now bound him to worldly life but still decided 
to execute bis resolve. That night he could take no pleasure 
in the music cf the singing women who were wont to play to 
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him and they fell aeleep. As he looked at theii sleeping forms 
he felt disgust and ordered Chaxma, his charioteer, to saddle 
KftPtbak a , a gigan^o white horse, eighteen cubits long froia 
head to tail. Meanwhile he went to his wife’s room and took 
a last but silent look as she lay sleeping with her child. 

Then he started on horseback attended by Ohanna and a 
host of heavenly beings who opened the city gates. Here he 
was asseuled by M&ra the Tempter who ofiered him universal 
empire but in vain. After jumping the river Anom& on hie 
steed, be cut off his long h^ with his sword and dinging it up 
into the air wished it might stay there if he was really to become 
a Buddha. It remained suspended; admiring gods placed it in 
a heavenly shrine and presented Gotama with the robes of a 
monk. 

Not mnch is added to the account of his wanderings ancl 
austerities as given in the Pitakas, but the attainment ol* 
Buddhahood naturally stimulates the devout im^ination. At* 
daybreak Gotama sits at the foot of a tree, lighting up the 
landscape with the golden rays which issue from his person. 
Suj&rk a noble maiden and her servant ofier him rice 

and TniTk in a golden vessel end he takes no more food for seven 
weeks. He throws the vessel into the river, wishing that if he is to ' 
become a Bnddhait may ascend the stream against the current. 

It does so and then sinks to the abode of the Nftgas. Towards 
evening he walks to the Bodbi*tiee and meets a grass-cutter 
who o£Na:s him grass to make a scat. This be accepts and taking 
his seat vows that rather than rise before attaining Buddhahood, 
be will let his blood dry up and his body decay. Then comes 
the great assault of the I^pter. Mara atta(^ him in vain 
both with an army of terrible demons and with bands of 
seductive nymphs. Bnring the conflict M&ra asked him who is 
witness to his ever having performed good deeds or bestowed 
alms? He called on the earth to bear witness. Earthquakes 
and thundeis responded to the appeal and the goddess of the 
Earth herself rose and bore testimony. The rout of M&ra is 
supposed to have taken place in the late evening. The full 
moon‘ came out and in the three watches of the night he 
attained enlightenment. 

The FaU and early Sanskrit tests place the most striking 
> It vu the foil QQoo of the Doath Veiiikha. 
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l^Dduy aoenee io. tke djst part of tlie Buddha'a Ufa just u 
soribaa give &eeet rein to tboir artdetio imagination in tracing 
the first letter and word of a chapter. In the later Teraion, the 
whole text ia coloured and gilded with a splendour that exceeds 
the hues of ordinary life but no incidents of capital importance 
are added after the Bnlightenrcent^. Historical names still occnr 
and the Buddha is still a wandenng teacher with a band of 
disciples, but his miracles continually convulse tiie universe: he 
preaches to mankind from the sky and retires for tiiree months 
to the Tuaita Heaven in order to instruct hie mother, who had 
died before she could hear the truth from her son^s lips, and often 
the whole scene passes into a vision where the ordinary limits of 
space, ^me and number cease to have any meaning. 

' tMb ktiowia of iho l&t«t of tbo Buddbs, inch u ih« IaUU 

sad ibb Buddha-oftrits of airogbooba tlop abort after tiio EuligbCoamoBt. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE BUDDHA COMPARED WITH OTHER 
RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 

Tss personality of the Bnddba invites companion with the 
founders of the other world-religions, Christ and Mohammed. 
We are tempted to ask too if there is any resemblance between 
him and Confucius, a oontempcraiy Asiatic whose in£iience has 
been equally lasting, but here there is little common ground. 
^OT Omfucins’s interest was mainly in social and ethical 
problems, not in rel^on. He laid stress on those ties of kinship 
and society, respecting which the Indian monk (like Christ) 
sometimes spoke harshly, although there is a strong likeness 
between the moral code of the Buddhist layman and Confucian¬ 
ism : he was full of humility and respect for antiquity, whereas 
Gotama had a good share of that seif'Conhdenoe which is 
neoessaiy for all who propound to the world a new religion^. 

But with Mohammed comparison, or rather contrast, is 
easier. Both were seekers after truth; both foimd what they 
believed to be the truth only when of mature years, Qotama 
when about thirty-ais, Mohammed when forty or more; both 
lived to be elderly men and possessed great authority. But 
there the analogy ends. Perl^ps no single human being has 
bad BO great an effect on the world as Mohammed. Hie achieve¬ 
ments are personal and, had he never Uved, it is not clear that 
the ciicnmstancee of the age would have caused some one else 
to play approximately the same part. He more than Csear or 
Alexander was individually the author of a movement which 
transformed part of three oontinents. No one else has been able 
to fuse the two noble instincts of religion and empire in so 
perfect a manner, perfect because the two do not conflict or 
jar, sa do the teachings of Christ and the pretensions of his 
Church to temporal power. 

* Tlier» AM tom* cariout of dofail b«tvMa th» Buddla and 

Cenfudoa. Both talking aboot prodigiM (AitalMta tc. 20) ConfudUA 

cooMalad oathing from his diaciplea (ih. S3), )uat aa tha Buddhi. had no "doaed 
fiat,’' hot ha ironJd not tha condition of tha daad {AnaL s. 11), ioat at tha 

Buddha bald it ooprofitabla to tfia fata of tbs aaint aitar death, fleithar 

had an; peat opanioa of tha apirita wonhippod in bhalr rMpaotiva oonntriaa 
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But it ia preciaelj this iusion of zoligioci and politics which 
disqualifies Isl&m as a vuiiversal religion and piereiits it from 
satisfying the intellectnal and spizitoal wants of that part of 
humanity which is most intellectual and most spiiitual. Law 
and religion aie inextricahly mixed in it and a Moslim, more 
than the most superstitious of Buddhists or Christians, is bound 
by a vast number of ties and observancee which have nothing 
to do with religion. It is in aToiding these trammels that the 
superior religious instinct of Gotama shows itself. He was aided 
in thifl by the temper of his times. Though he was of the warrior 
caste and naturally brought into association with princes, he 
was not on that account tempted to play a part In politics, for 
to the Hindus, then as now, renunciation of the world was 
indispensable for serious religion and there Is no instance of a 
teacher obtaining a hearing among them without such renuncia' 
tion ae a preliminary. According to Indian popular ideas a 
genius might become oither an lEhnperor or a Buddha but not 
liJce Mohammed a mixture of the two. But the danger which 
beeet Gotama, and which he consistentily and consoioosly 
avoided, though Mohammed could not, was to give authoritative 
decisions on unessential pointe ss to both doctrine and practice. 
There was de^lj a party which wished to male the nde of his 
order more severe and, had he consented, the religious world of 
his day would have approved. Bat by so doing he would have 
made Buddhism an Indian sect like Jainism, incapable of 
fiouiishing in lands with other institutions. If Buddhism has 
had little infiuence outside Asia, that is because there are 
differences of temperament in the world, not because it sanctions 
anachronisms or prescribes observances of a purely local and 
temporary value. In all bis teaching Gotama insists on what is 
essential only and will not lend his name and authority to what 
is merely accessory. He will not for instance direct or even 
recommend his disciples to be hermits. “‘Whoever wishes may 
dwell in a wood and whoever wishes may dwell near a village.” 
And in his last days he bade them be a light unto themselves 
and gave them authority to change all the lesser precepts. It is 
true that the order decided to malre no use of tbispeimiBsion, but 
the spirit which dictated it has shaped the destinies of the faith. 

Akin to this contrast is another—that between the tolerance 
of Gotama and the persecuting spirit of Islam. Mohammed and 
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his followers never got rid of the idea that smy other form of 
religion is an insult to the Almighty: that inddels should if 
possible be converted by compvdsion, or, if that were ImpoBsible, 
allowed to exist only on eufierenoe and in an inferior position. 
Such ideas were unknown to Gotama. He laboured not for his 
own or his Creator’s glory but simply and solely to benefit 
mankind. Conversion by force had no meanii^ for him, for 
what he desired was not a profession of allegiance but a cbang:e 
of dispoation and amid many transformations bis Church has 
not lost this temper. 

When we come to compare Gotama and Christ we are struck 
hy many resemblances of thought bnt also hy great difierencea 
of circumstances and career. Both were truly spiritual teachers 
who rose above forma and codes: both accepted the current 
ideals of their time and strove to become the one a Buddha, 
the other Mesaudi. But at the age when Christ was executed 
Gotama was still in (^uest of truth and still on the wrong track. 
He lived nearly fifty years longer had ample opportuuty 
of putting his ideas into pracrice, So far as our meagre traditions 
alW us to trace the development of the two, the difierences 
are even more fimdamental. Peaceful ee wss the latter part of 
Gotuna’s life, the beginning was a period of strode and dis- 
illusion. He broke away from worldly life to study philosophy: 
he broke away from p^osophy to wear out hie body with the 
severest mor^catiort; that again he found to be vanity and 
only then did he attain to enlightenment. And though he ofiers 
salvation to all without distinction, he repeatedly eays that it 
is difficult: with hard wrestling has be won the truth and it is 
hard for ordinary men to understand. 

Troubled as was the life of Christ, it contra no struggle of 
this sort. As a youth he grew up in a poor family where the 
disenchantment of satiety was unknown: his genius first found 
expression in sermons delivered in the synagogue^the ordinary 
routine of Jewish ritual: his appearance as a public teacher and 
his ultimate conviction that ho was the Measiab were a natural 
enlargement of his sphere, not a change of method: the tempta¬ 
tion, though it ofiers analogies to Gotama’s mental struggle and 
partiouJarly to the legends about M&ra, was not an internal 
revolntion in which old beliefs wore seen to be false and new 
knowledge arose from their ashes. 8o far as we know, his inner 
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Hie was oontinuouB and undiaturbed, and its final ezpEtsaon is 
emot/ional rather than intelldctua]. He giyes no explanations 
and leavee no feeling that they ejtt necessary. He is free in his 
nse of metaphor and chary of dednitioD. The teaching of the 
Bnddha on the other hand is essentially intellectual. The natm« 
and tastes of his audience were a sufficient justification for his 
style, but it indicates a temper far removed from the on* 
questioning and childlike faith of Christ. We can hardly con* 
ceive him using such a phrase as Oux ITather, but wo may be 
sure thatif hehad done so he would have explained why and bow 
and to what extent such words can be properly used of the Deity. 

The most sceptical critics of the miracles recorded In the 
Gospels can hardly doubt that Christ possessed some special 
power of calming and healing nervous maladies and perhaps 
others. Sick people naturally turned to him: they were brought 
to him when he arrived in a town. Though the Buddha was 
occasionally kind to the sick, no such picture is drawn of the 
company about him and persons afflicted with certain diseases 
could not enter the order. When the merchant Anithapindi^a 
is seriously ill, he sends a messenger with instractions to inform 
the Buddha and 8&riputta of his illness and to add in speaking 
to Siriputta that he begs him to visit him out of compassion^ 
He does not presume to address the same request to the Buddha. 
Christ teaches that the world is evil or. perhaps we should say. 
spoiled, but wishes to remove the evil and found the Kingdom 
of Heaven: the Buddha teaches that birth, sickness and death 
are necessary conditions of existence and that disease, which 
like everything else has ite origin in Karma, can be destroyed 
only when the cause is destroyed^. Nor do we find ascribed to 
that love of children and tenderness towards the weak and 
erring which are beautiful features in the portrait of Christ*, 
He had no prejudices: he turned robust villains like Angulimila, 
the hr^and. into saints and dined with prostitutes but one 

t Uai. Mlk 14S. 

* The airaeulouf cure of Suppi^t (UahSrftg, vl S3) ii no «xc«pticiii. vu 
tU not beoaiuo of the effeote oi Eerae but be^UM, ecoordls^ to the lageod. the 
bed one cB a piece of her Seeb to euro e nek monk who requind meet bnth. The 
Boddhnke^ed lui. 

* The mo*( hnmaa tad Idadlr porOtit of the Buddh* is thst (amishod hj tbs 
OommeaUt; ob the There* sad Tbtft*gSthA. See Th«re«gtthft sxx, zid Un 
BtiTS t}»vid^ 9«ce. of Thmi-fiiki, pp. 71, 79. 
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Qsnnot MS 0 ciat« Him witH ample friendly intercouree. When he 
accepted ioTitaticQS he did not so much pin in the life of the 
famii;f vhioh he visited m convert the entertainment oSered to 
him into an edifying religious service. Yet In propaganda and 
controversy he waa gracio^is and humane beyond the measure 
of all other teachers. Ke did not call the priests of his time 
a generation of vipers, though he laughed at their ceremonies 
and their pretensions to superior birth. 

Though the Buddha passed through intellectual crises such 
as the biographies of Christ do not hint at, yet in other matters 
it is be rather than Christ who offers a picture and example of 
peace. Christ enjoyed 'with a little band of friends an intimacy 
which the Hindu gave to none, hut from the very commence* 
ment of bis mission he is at enmity -with what be c^s the -world. 
The world is evil and a great event is coming of double import, 
for it will bring disaster on the wicked as well as happiness for 
the good, “Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
He is angry with the world because it will not hear him. He 
declares that it hates him and the gospel according to 8t John 
even makes him say, “I pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hast given The little towns of Galilee are 

worse in his eyes than the wicked cities of antiquity because 
they are not impressed by his miracles and Jerusalem which 
has slighted ^ tbe prophets uad dually himself is to receive 
signal pcnishment. The shadow of impending death fell over 
the last period of his ministry and he felt that he was to be 
offered as a sacrifice. The Jews even seem to have thought at 
one time that he was unreasonably alanned^ 

But tbe Buddha was not angry with the world, He thought 
of it as unsatisfactory and transitory rather than wicked, as 
ignorant rather than reheliious. He troubled little about people 
who would not listen. The calm and confidence which so many 
narratives attribute to him rarely failed to meet with tiie respect 
which they anticipated. In his life there is no idea of sacrifice, 
no element of the tragic, no nervous irritability. When Deva* 
datta meditated his assassination, he is represented as telling 
his disciples that they need not be uneasy because it was 
physically impossible to kill a Buddha. The saying is perhaps 
not historical but it illustrates Indian sentiment. In his previous 
* Jobs TfiL 0. But h« prft7«d to bis ezeoatioom * Joim viL It-SO. 
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esisteoces, wbec preparing for Buddhahood, he hod freq^cently 
given hifl life for others, not becataee it was any particidar good 
to them but in order to perfect his character for hie own great 
career and bring about the selBesanesd which Is essential to a 
Buddha. When once he had attained enlightenment any idea 
of sacrifice, such as the shepherd laying down his life for the 
sheep, had no meaning. It would be simply the destniction of 
the more valuable for the less valuable. Even the modem 
developmente of Buddbistu which represent the Bnddha Amida 
as a saviour do not cotitain the idea that he gives up his life for 
his followers. 

Gotama instituted a religious order and lived long enough 
to see it grow out of infancy, but its organization was gradual 
and for a year or two it was simply a band of disciples not more 
bound by rules than the seventy whom Christ sent forth to 
preach. Would Christ, had he lived longer, have created some¬ 
thing analogous to the Buddhist aangha, a community not 
oonfiicting with national and social institutions but independent 
of ihemt The question is vain and to Europeans Christ’s 
sketch of the Christian life wifi, appear more satisfactory than 
the finished portrait of the Bhikkhn. But though his maxims 
are the peifect expression of oouxteey and good feeling with an 
ocossional spice of parados, such as the command to love one’s 
enemies, yet the experience of nearly twenty oenturlea has 
shown that this morality is not for the citizens of the world. 
The churches which give themselves his name preach with rare 
exceptions that soldiering, financing and the businegs of govern* 
meut-'-things about which he cared as little as do the birds and 
the lilies of the field—are the proper concern of Christian men 
and one wonders whether he would not, had his fife been pro¬ 
longed, have seen that many of his precepts, such as turning 
the other cheek and not resisting evil, are incompatible with 
ordinary institutions and have followed the example of the 
great Indian hy founding a society in which they could be kept. 
The monastic orders of the Roman and Eastern Churches show 
that such a need was felt. 

There are many resemblances between the Gospels and the 
teachii^ of the Buddha but the h^es of the two doctrines arc 
different and, if the results are sometimes similar, this shows 
that tile same destination can be reached by more than one 
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road. It is perhaps the privilege of genius to &ee the goal bj 
intoitiou: the road and the rehicle ate euhaidiarp and may be 
Taried to suit the minds of difierent nations. Christ* being a 
Jew, took for bis basiB a refined form of the old Jewish theism. 
He purged Jehovah of his jealousy and prejudices and made 
him a spirit of pore benevolence who behaves to men aa a loving 
father and bids them behave to one another as loving brethren. 
Such ideas lie outside the sphere of Gotama’s thought and he 
would probably have asked why on this hypothesis there is 
any evil in the world. That is a question which the Gospels are 
chary of disousamg bat they seem to indicate that the dia- 
obe^ence and sinfulness of mankind are the root of evil. 
A godly world would be a happy world. But the Buddha would 
have said that though the world would be very much happier 
if all ite inhabitants were moral and religions, yet the evils 
inherent in individual existence would still remain; it would 
still be impermanent and unsatisfactory. 

Yet the Buddha and Christ are alike in points which are of 
considerable human interest, though they are not those em- 
pbasiaed by the Churches. Neither appeara to have had much 
taste for theology or metaphysics. Christ ignored them; the 
Buddha sMd categoncally that such speculations are vain. 
Indeed it is probably a general law in religions that the theo* 
logical phase does not begin until the second generation, when 
the successors of the founder try to interpret and harmonise 
his words. He himself sees clearly and says plainly what 
mankind ought to do. Neither the Bnddha, nor Christ, nor 
Mohammed cared for much beyond this* and such of their 
sayings as have reference to the whence, the whither and the 
why of the universe are obscure precisely because these questions 
do not f^dl within the field of religious genius and receive no 
illumioataon from its light. Argumentative ae the Buddhist 
suttas are, their ^tn is strictly practical, even when their 
language appears scholastic, a-nri the burden of all their ratio¬ 
cination Is the same and very simple. Men are nnhappy because 
of their foolish desiiee: to become happy they must make 
themselves a new heart and will and, perhaps the Bnddha 
would have added, new eyes. 

Neither the Buddha nor Christ thought it worth while to 
write anything and both of them ignored ceremonial and 
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sacerdotal codes in a way which must have astounded their 
contempoTariee. The law-boob and saonficea to which Brah¬ 
mans and Pharisees devoted time and study are simply left on 
one side. The former are replaced by injonorions to cnltiTats 
a good habit of mmd, such as is esiempMed in the Eightfold 
path and the Beatitudes, the latter by some observances of ex¬ 
treme dmplicity^such as the P&timokhha and the Lord's Prayer. 
In both oases BubseQuent generations felt that the provieioii made 
by the Founders was inadequate and the Bnddhist and Christian 
Churches have multiplied ceremonies which, thoi:^h not alto¬ 
gether unedifying, would certainly have astonished Gotama and 
Christ. 

Por Christ the greatest commandments were that a man 
should love God and Ms neighbours. This summary is not in 
the manner of Gotama and though love (metU) has an important 
place in his teaching, it is rather an inseparable adjunct of 
a holy life than the force which creates and animates it. In 
other words the Buddha teaches that a saint must love his 
fellow men rather than that he who lovee his fellow men is 
a saint. But the passages extolling rMiid ate numerous and 
striking, and European writers have, 1 think, shown too great 
a disposition to maintain that meU^ is something less than 
Christian love and little more than benevolent equanimity. 
The bve of the New Testament is not ipm but a new 

word first used by Jewish and Christian writers and nearly the 
exact equiv^ent of melid. For both words love is rather too 
strong a rendering and charity too weak. Nor is it just to say 
that the Buddha as compared with Obrist preaches inactaon. 
The Christian nations of Europe are more inclined to action 
than the Buddhist nations of Asia, yet the Beatitudes do not 
indicate that the strenuous life is the road to happiness. Those 
declared blessed are the poor, the mourners, the meek, the 
hungry, the pure and the persecuted. Such men have just the 
virtues of the parient Bhikkhu and like Christ the Buddha 
praised the merciful and the peacemakers. And similarly 
Christ’s phrase about rendering unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s seems to dissociate his true followers (like the Bhikkhus} 
from political life. Money and taxes are the afiair of those who 
put their heads on coins; God and the things which concern 
Mm have quite another sphere. 


CHAPTER X 


THE TEACHING OF THE BTJHRHA 

1 

Ween the BnddKa preach^ hie fiist eemon^ to the dre monks 
at Benares the topics be eeleoted were the following. First comes 
an introduction about aToiding extremes of either geli*icdul- 
gence or self*mortidcatio 2 i. Ti^ was specially appropriate to 
his heaiere who were ascetics and disposed to orer-iate the 
value of austerities. Next he defines the tcdddle way or eight* 
fold path. Then he enunciates the four tauths of the nature of 
suifering, its origin, its cessation, and the method of biii^ing 
about that cessation. This method is no other than the eightfold 
path. Then his hearera understood that whateyer has a be> 
ghmlng must have an end. This knowledge ia described as the 
pure and spotless Eye of Truth. The Buddha then foimally 
admitted them as the first members of the Sangha. He then 
explained to them that there is no such thing as self. We are 
not told that they receiyed any further instruction before they 
were sent forth to be teachers and missionaries; they were, it 
would seem, sufBoiently equipped. When the Buddha mstructa 
his sixth convert, Yasa, the introdaotion is slightly different, 
doubtless because he was a layman. It treats of “idmsgiTing, 
of moral duties, of heaven, of the evil, vanity and sinfulness of 
desires, of the blessings which come from abandoning desires.*’ 
Then when his cateohuiaen*6 mind wm prepared, he preached 
Ijo bfin *‘the chief doctrine of the Buddhas, namely suffering, 
its cause, its cessation and the Path.” And when Yaea under* 
stood this he obtained the Eye of Truth. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Buddha regarded practice as 
the foundation of his system. He wished to create a temper 
and a habit of life, Mere acquiescence in dogma, such as a 
Christian creed, is not sufficient as a basis of religion and test 
of membership, It is only in the second stage that he enunciates 
* 8«e ohap. Tm. of tliis book. 
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the four great tbeoreme of his system (of which one, the Path, 
is a matter of practice rather than doctrine) and only later still 
that he expounds conceptions which are logioaUy fimdamental, 
such as his view of personality. '^Jnst as the great ocean hae 
only one taste, the taste of salt, so has this doctrine and 
discipline only one taste, the taste of emancipation^.” This 
practical aim has afiected the form given to much of the 
Buddha^s teaching, for instance the theory of the S^andhaa 
and the chain of causation. When examined at leisure hy a 
student of to-day, the dogmas seem formulated with imperfect 
logic and the results trite and obvious. But such doctrines as 
that evil must have a cause which can he discovered and 
removed by natural methods: that a bad unhappy mind can 
he turned into a good, happy mind hy suppressing evil thoughts 
and cultivating good thoughts, are not conimonplacee even now, 
if they receive a practical application, and in 600 6.o. they were 
not commonplaces in any sense. 

And yet no one can read Buddhist books or associate with 
Buddhist monks without feeling that the intellectual element 
is preponderant, not the emotional, The ultimate cause of 
sufering Is ignorance. The Buddha has won the truth by 
understanding the universe. Conversion is usually described by 
some such phrase as acquiring the Eye of Truth, rather than 
by words expressing belief or devotion. The major part of the 
ideal life, set forth in a recurring passage of the Bfgha NikAya, 
consists in the creation of mteliectoal statea, and though the 
Buddha disavowed all speculative philosophy his discourses are 
full, if not of metaphysics, at leaet of psychology. And this 
knowledge is essential. It is not sufficient to affirm one’s belief 
in it; it must be assimilated and taken into the life of every 
true Buddhist. All cannot do this: most of the unconverted are 
blinded by lust and passion, but some are incapacitated by 
want of mental power. They must practise virtue and in a 
happier birth their minds wffi be enlarged. 

The reader who has perused the previous chapters will have 
some idea of the tone subject matter of the Buddha’s 
preaching. We will now examine his doctrine as a system and 
will begin with the theory of existence, premiBlng that it 
digfilaiTna aU idea of doing more than amdyze our expeticncc. 

^ CaII<.TAf . zx. I. XV. 
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With ap«culdtios8 oi ftssertioDs oe to the origin, aignihcance 
and pnipoee of the T7nivene, the Buddha has nothing to do. 
Such i^nestions do not afeot his sohetne of salTation. What 
any—he may have held or implied about them we 
shall gather as we go on. But it is dangerous to formulate what 
he did not formulate himself, and not always easy to understand 
what he did formulate. For his words, though often plun and 
strihing, are, like the utterances of other great teachers, apt to 
provoke discordant explanations. They meet our thoughts half 
way, but uo interpretation exbauste their meaning. When we 
read into them the ideas of modem philosophy and combine 
them into a system logical and plausible after the standard of 
this age, we often feel that the result is an anachronism: hut if 
we treat them as ancient simple discourses by one who wished 
to make men live an austere and moral life, we still find that 
there are imcomfortably profoimd sayings which will not 
barmoroze with this theory. 

The Buddha*e aversion to speculation did not prevent him 
from on the importance of a correct knowledge of our 

mental constitution, the chain of causation and other abstruse 
matters; nor doee it really take the form of neglecting meta¬ 
physics : rather of defining them in a manner so authoritative 
as to imply a reserve of uuimparted knowledge. Again and 
agfun (luestions about the fundamental mysteries of exietenoe are 
put to him and he Trill not give an answer. It would not conduce 
to knowledge, peace, or freedom from passion, we are told, and, 
therefore, the Lord has not declared it. Thertfort : not, it would 
seem, because he did not know, but because the discussion was 
not profitable. And the modem investigator, who is not so 
submissive as the Buddha’s disciples, why not? it be 
that the teacher knew of things transcendental not to he 
formulated in words? Once^ he compared the truths he had 
taught his disdples to a bunch of leaves which he held in his 
hand and the other truths which be knew but had not taught 
to the leaves oi the whole forest in which they were walking. 
And the story of the blind men and the elephant^ seems to 

* 8«4n. Nik. ltt. 31. 

* Ud&oft W. 4, Tba story is blut » king b»dc 4 nuffibM of bUnd men «X4iniaQ 
4S «J«pbMib tnd daaorib* itc ahApe. Somo touched tb« lep, «emo tbs tuiks, eome 
tb« Wt «J)d 80 oa 4ad gty* dBechptiooi ftccoidiogly, but qou bid toy ide* of tbo 
goaoril sbape. 
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hint thfrt Bnddhas, thosd rare heings 'who are not hUnd, can 
see the conatitutien of the imiTeree. Ma^ we then in chance 
phrases get a glimpse of idea^ whloh he wonid not develop? 
It may be so, but the quest is temerarious. “What I have 
revealed^ hold as revealed, and what I have not revealed, hold 
as not revealed.” The gracious but authoritative dgure of the 
Master gives no further reply when we endeavoiii to restate his 
teaching In acme completer form which admits of comparison 
with the oudent and modem philosophies of Europe. 

The best introduction to his theory of eristence is perhaps 
the instruction given to th 6 £ve 2 non]a after hisfirst sermon. The 
body^ la not the self, he says, for ii it were, it would not be 
subject to diseaso and we should be able to say, let my body 
be or not be such such. As the denial of the existence of 
the self or ego (Atti in Pali, Atman in Sanskrit) is one of the 
fundamental and original tenets of Ootama, we must remember 
that this self whose existence is denied is something not subject 
to decay, and possessing perfect free will with power to exercise 
it. The Brahmanic Atman Is such a self but it is found nowhere 
in the world of onr experience*. For the body or form is not 
the self, neither is sensation or feeling {v^dand) for they are not 
free and eternal. Neither is perception {safifid)* the self. 
Neither, the Buddha goes on to say, are the Sanhhdras the self, 
and for the same reason. 

Here we find ourselves sailing on the high seas of dogmatic 
terminology aud must invest^ate the meaning of this important 
and untraualateable word. It is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
iaqi^kdra, which is akin to the word Sanskrit iteelf, and means 
compounding, making anything artihcial and elaborate. It may 
be literally translated ae synthesis or confection, and is often 
used in the general sense of phenomena since all phenomena are 

* Ot 

* Otlom: rllpo. 

* The word Jlre, eoiBetUMe ii ziofc equiriJest to cUneAii. tt 

Mcn&e to be ft goaoTftl erpiffeeiinp ior aJl the icosftteriftl wlo oi $> huiua belBs. It 
U Ud dovD (Dig. Hik. vi. end Vff.) thftC it u fruiCkM to eiiftculftfie whether the 
Jlr» it from the body or not 

* Sftfifti like aiea; teehiuotl Boddhut tence if difBealt to reoder adequately, 
hecMue ii doea not eorer the mid» grooad ae any one “Rrigaiat vord. Its ncrmtiel 

ia reoegoitian by a xnaik. When we poceira a blue we recognize 
it ae blue and ae like other blso things that we hare rn*i>ir,M^ Rfaji 

DftvidB, Dhftinsaft-Saiigftai, p. & 
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oompound'. Oocaaonajl^* we bear of three Sankh&rae, body or 
deed, word and thought. But In lator literature the Sanhhirw 
become a category with fifty-two diTiaions and theee are mostly 
mental or at least subjective states. The list opens with contact 
(phasso) and then follow sensation, perception, thought, re* 
flection, memcry and a series of dispositions or states such as 
attention, effort, joy, torpor, stupidity, fear, doubt, lightness of 
body or mind, pity, envy, wony, pride. As Eiuopean thought 
does not class all these items under one heading or, in other 
words, has no idea equivalent to SankbAra, it is not surprising 
that no adequate rendering has heen found, especially as 
Buddhism regards everything as mere becoming, not fixed 
existence, and hence does not distinguish sharply between a 
process and a result—between the act of preparing and a pre> 
paration. Conformations, confections, syntheses, oo-e£dcxents, 
tendencies, potentialities have all been uUd u equivalents but 
I propose to use the Pali word as a rule. In some passages the 
word phenomena Is an adequate literary equivalent, if it is re¬ 
membered that phenomena are not thought of apart from a 
perceiving subject: in ethers seme word like predi^otitions or 
tendencies is a more luminous tendering, because the Sankh&ras 
are the potentiiditias for good s^nd evil action existing in the 
mind as a result of Karma^. 

The Buddha has now enumerated four categories which are 
not the self. The fifth mrd last is VifliiAna, frequentiy rendered 
by oousoLOusnese. But word is unsuitable in so far as it 
suggests in English some unified and continuous mental state. 
YinnA^ia sometimes corresponds to thought and sometimes is 
hardly distinguished from perception, for it means awarenese^ 
of what la pleasant or panful, sweet or soni and so on. But tixe 
Pi takas continually insist^ that it is not a unity and that its 
varieties come into being only when they receive proper 
nourishment or, as we should say, an adequate stimulus. Thus 
visual consciousness depends on the sight and on visible objects, 

^ Tte 8ftip7iitt4-mUyk rnt. 79 . S «UtM th&t th« Sankk&rH ^ •O'Otiltd 
becMM tbs; oempoM vbkt i* oospoud (•4nbh4ft4m). * UaJ, Nik, 44. 

I In (Sit WQ«o SuiXbSrft bu lonia to tbe SansJmC um of SupalcSn 

to iDMii 4 64«i4m«aul tit<. It it tb« osaential luhiro of laeL 4 nto to prodoco 4 
apsful ftSect. 64 t40 the Sutlihin* praaept ia ono wiftoaco ioantAU; prodnoa 
tbeir BS»ei in the Mri «xiai<ae«. For 6a4ikbir4 se* aJso tbs lopg aot« b; S. Z. Anitg 
4t bh« 4sd of fclw CoHpandtum cf PhOcMftin (P.T.(9.1910). 

• Tbe QM of Uu* word (or ViSfilC4 1», I boUava, doo to Un RIitb Dnrida. 

* &M eipfrci4lly Ua). Nib. SS. 
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auditoiy coasaionsnesB on the he&ring on sounds. Viiift&Qft 
is divided into eighty-nine classes according as it is good, 
or indifferent, but none of these classes, nor all of them together, 
can be called the self. 

These five groups—body, feeling, perception, the sankh&ras, 
thODgh&>-are generally known as the Skandhas^ signifying in 
Sanskrit collections or aggregates. The classidcation adopt^ is 
not completely laical, for feeling and perception are both 
included in the Sankhiras and also counted separately. But 
the object of the Buddha was not so much to analyze the 
physie^ and mental constitution of a human being as to show 
that this constitution contains no element which can be justly 
called self or soul. For this reason all possible states of mind 
are catalogued, sometimes under more than one head. They 
are none of them the self and no self, ego, or soul In the sense 
deSned above Is discernible, only aggregates of states and 
properties which come together and fall apart again. When we 
investigate ourselves we find nothing but psychical states: we 
do not find a psyche. The mind is even less permanent than 
the body^ for the body may last a hundred years or so “but 
that which is called mind, thought or consciousness, day and 
night keeps perishing as one thing and springing up ae another.^* 
So in the Samyutta-Nikiya, Mira the Tempter asks the nim 
Vajiri by whom this being, that is the hiunau body, is made. 
Her aoswer is “Here is a mere heap of there is no 

‘being.* As when various parts are united, the word ‘chariot^’ 
is used (to describe the whole), so when the shandhas are present, 
the word ‘being ’ is commonly used. But it Is aufferii^ only that 
oomes into esdstence and passes away.” AndBuddhaghcaa*says: 

“Misery only doth exist, none miserable; 

. Ko doer is there, naught but the deed is found; 

Nirvana is, but not the that seeks it; 

The path exists but not the traveller on jt.** 

> Pali, KJianda. But it Hm bMoms the raeton to nee the SaoekHc tarm. Cf. 
Eatma. airvtoa. 

* See Sam. mh. xit. 61. For parallela to ihia Jitv ia modem times aea WtUiam 
Jaaea, Tptf cf Ptjithoiofi/, eapcciaUy pp. 208.21S, Sia 

' Of. UUisSa Panha n. 1.1 and alao tla dialo^aa batvaao tho king of Sanvlra 
and the Bxmhjsan in Vishnu Por. D. xat. 

* Va. chap. TTT, quoted hy Warren, Baddiisn m TfonAitio^ p. 146. 
SUo Vt a admitted thatvififliiu ceimoi be diseDtsngled aatl ahafpb distinxalahed 
fmn Mifig and tensaaon. See pMMges quoted ta Mn Bhps Davids, Bvdcftij; 

pp. 6S-S4. 
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Thus the Buddha and his disciples rejected such ideas as 
son], being and personality. But their language does not always 
conform to this ideal of negative precition, for the vocabidaiy 
of Pali (^id still mo:ce of English) ia inade^^uate for the task of 
discussing what form conduct and belief shonld take unless 
such words are used. Also the Attk (Atman), which the Buddha 
denies, moans more than is implied by our words self end 
personality. The word commonly used to ugni^ an individual 
is puggalo. Thus in one sutta* the Buddha preaches of the 
burden, the bearer of the burden, taking it up and laying it 
down. The burden is the five skandhas and the bearer is the 
individual or puggalo. This, if pressed, implies that there is 
a personality apart from the skandhas which has to bear them. 
But probably it should not be pressed and we should regard the 
uttesance an merely a popular aermon using laugnage which is, 
sisiotly speaking, metaphorical. 

2 

The doctrine of Anatt&—the doctrine that there is no such 
thing as a soul or self—is justly emphasized as a most important 
part of the Buddha^s teaching and Buddhist ethics might be 
summarised as the seMess life. Yet there is a danger that 
Europeans may exaggerate and misunderstand the doctrine by 
taking it as equivalent to a denial of the soul’s immortality or 
o! free will or to an affirmation that mind is a function of the 
body. The nniversaiity of the propoution really diminishee ite 
apparent violence and nihilism. To say that some beings have 
a soul and others have not is a formidable proposition, but to 
say that absolutely no ftyintrng person or thing contains any* 
thing which be called a self or soul is leas rerciutionary 
than it sounds. It clearly doee not deny that men exist for 
decades and moimtains for millenniums: neither does it deny 
that before birth or after death there may be other existences 
ftiTnilaj to human life. It merely states that In all the world, 
organic and inorganic, there is no thing which is simple, self- 
existent, self-determined, and permanent: everything is com¬ 
pound, relative and transitory. The obvious fact that infancy, 
youth and s^e form a series is not denied: the series may be 


> S*s. Nik, xm SS. 1. 
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o^ed a personality And death need not end it. The error to 
be avoided is the doctrine of the Brahmans that through this 
series there runs a changeless self, which assumes new phases 
like one who puts on new garments. 

The cO'Ordination and apparent unity observable in our 
mental constitution is due to mano which is commonly trans¬ 
lated mind but is really for Buddhism, as for the Upanishads, 
a sauw communis. Whereas the hve senses have didemnt 
spheres or fields which are independent and do not overlap, 
mane has a share in all these spheres. It receives and cognizes 
all sense impressions. 

The philosophy of oaily Buddhism deals with psychology 
rather than with motaphysios. It holds It profitable to analyze 
and disenss man’s mental constitution, because such knowledge 
leads to the destruction of false ideals and the pursuit of peace 
and insight. Enquiry into the origin and nature of the external 
world is not equdly profitable: in fact it is a vain intellectnal 
pastime. Stili In treating of such matters as sensation, percep¬ 
tion Autl consciousness, it is impossible to ignore the question 
of external objects or to avoid proponnding, at least by 
implication, some theory about them. In this connection we 
often come upon the important word Dhamma (Sanskrit, 
Bharma). It means a law, and more especially the law of the 
Buddha, or, in a wider sense, justice, righteousness or religion^. 
But outside the moral and religious sphere it is commonly used 
in the plural as equivalent to phenomena, considered as in- 
volvii^ states of consciousness. The I)hamina*8angdni^ divides 
phenomena into those which exist for the subject and those 
which exist for other individuals and ignores the possibility of 
thiogs existing apart from a knowing subject. This hints at 
idealism and other statements seem more precise. Thus the 
Sarpyutta*!Nikiya declares: “Verify, within this mortal body, 
some aix feet high, but conscious and endowed with mind, is 
the world, and its origin, and its passing away’.’* And similarly* 
the problem is posed, “Where do the four elements pass away 
and leave no trace behind.” Neither gods nor men can answer 

' With rel«TeQM to »tceeber Is ths doccrise vUchho pmebee With 

nSsnaos to e dirapls. it uftj olttobe eqairslmt to dotj. Ct. ths Ssaskzit oxpiti* 
Aonss rreHRiiftimsi on»*s own duty; psrs-dhATins,Uie dnt^ot saothorpersoDor ossto. 

* DfauzunsHL lost 8. * a. 3. S. * Dig. Ni. XL 8G. 
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it, and wh^n it ia Tefeired to the Buddha, his decision ia that 
the question is 'wrongly put and therefore admits of no solution. 

Instead of asking where the four elements pass away without 
trace, yon shonld have aeked: 

Where do earth, water, fire and 'wind, 

And long and short and fine and coarse. 

Pure ajid impiiie no footing find? 

Where ia it that both name and fozm^ 

Die out and leare no trace behind? ” 

To that the answer is; In the mind of the Saint. 

Tet it is certain that such passages should not be interpreted 
as equivalent to the later Togic&ra doctrine that only thought 
really ezista or to any form of the doctrine that the world is 
Mhyi or illusion. The Pitakaa leave no doubt on this point, for 
they elaborate with clearness and consistency the theory that 
sensation and consciousness depend on contact, that ia contact 
between sense organs and sense objects. “Man is conceived as 
a compound of instruments, receptive and reacting^and the 
Sarpyutta-Nik&ya puts into the Buddha’s mouth the following 
dogznaUc statement^. “ Consciougneas arises because of duality. 
What is that duality ? Visual^ consciousness arises because of 
sight and because of visible objects. Sight is transitory and 
mutable: it is its very nature to change. Visible objects are the 
same. So this duality is both in movement and transitory.” 

The question of the reality of the estemel world did not 
present itself to the early Buddhists. Had it been posed we 
may eurmise that the Buddha would have repUed, as in ffimMar 
cases, that the question was not properly put. He would not, 
we may imagine, have admitted that the human mind has the 
creative power which idflaliam p^tul&tes, for such power seems 
to imply the existence of something like a self or htman. But 
still though the Utehas emphasise the empirical duality of sense- 
organs and sense-objects, they also supply abasis for the doctrines 
of N&g&rjuna and Asanga, which like much late Buddhist meta¬ 
physics insist on using logic in regions where the mester would 
not use it. When it is s^d that the genesis of the world and Its 

^ Nam* aitd (mu U Uw fiaddlMt equiralaot for satjoeb and objoefc or mlAd 
and bod;. 

* Un Rb;* Davida 3v4diiut f^yckoiofy, p. 3t. * fiaa. Rlh. zxsv. 99. 

I Tba fomuja U npoatad for tba oUur tsuea. 
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pafising are within this mortal frame, the meanmg 

probably is that the world »3 we experience it with its pains 
and pleasures depends on the senses and that with the modif!tca> 
tion or cessation of the senses it is changed or comes to an end. 
In other words (for this doctrine hire most of the Buddha’s 
doctrines is at bottom ethical rather than metaphysical) the 
saint can make or unmake hie own world and triumph over 
pain. But the theory of sensation may be treated not ethically 
hut metaphysically. Sensation implies a duality and on the one 
side the Buddha’s teaching argues that there is no permanent 
sentient self but merely different Irinda of consoionanees arising 
in response to different stimuli. It is admitted too that Tislble 
objects are changing and transitory like s^ht itself and thus 
there is no reason to regard the external world, which is one 
half of the duality, as more permanent, eelf-ezistent and con^ 
^uous than the other half. When we apply to it the destructiye 
analysia which the Buddha applied only to mental states, we 
eadly arrive at the nihilism or Idealism of the later Buddhists. 
Of this 1 will treat later. For the present we have only to note 
that early Buddhism holds that sensation depends on contact, 
that is on a duality. It does not investigato the external part 
of this duaUty and it is clcax that such investigation leads to 
the very speculations which the Buddha declared to be un¬ 
profitable, such as arguments about the eternity and infinity of 
the universe. 

The doctrine of Anatti is counteibalanced by the doctrine 
of causation. Without this latter the Buddha might seem to 
teach that life is a chaos of shadows. But on the contrary he 
teaches the universality of law, in Hfe and in all lives. For 
Hindus of most schools of thought, metempsychosis means the 
doctrine that the immortal son! passes from one bodily tenement 
to another, and is reborn again and again: karma is the law 
which determines the occurrence and the character of these 
births. In Buddhism, though the Bitakas speak continually of 
rebirth, metempsychosis is an incorrect expression since there 
is no soul to transmigrate and there is strictly speaking nothing 
bvt karma. This word, signifying literally action or act, is the 
name of the force which finds expression in the fact that every 
event is the result of causes and also is itself a cause which 
produces effects; further in the fact (for Indians regard it ae 
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one) tHat when a life, whether of a god, man oi lower creature, 
comes to an end, the sum of ite actions (which is in many 
connections equiralent to personal oharacter) takes eSect as a 
whole and determines the character of another aggregation of 
gkandhaa—in popular language, another being—representiQg 
the net result of the life which has come to an end. Karma is 
also used in the more concrete sense of the merit or demerit 
acquired by various acte. Thus we hejLr of kanna which 
manifests itself in this life, and of karma which only manifests 
itself in another. No explanation whatever is given cd the origin 
of karma, of ite reason, method or aims and It would not be 
consistent with the principles of the Buddha to give snob an ex¬ 
planation. Indeed, though it is justlf able to speak of karma as a 
force which calls into being the world as we know it, such 
a phrase goes beyond the habitual language oi early Buddhism 
which merely states that everything has a cause and that every 
one's nature and dicumstances are the result of previous actions 
in this or other existences. Karma Is not bo much invoked as 
a metaphysical explanation of the universe as accorded the 
oon&deration which it zuerite as an ultimate moral fact. 

It has often been pointed out that the Buddha did not 
originate or even first popularize the ideas of roincamation and 
karma; they are Indian, not specifically Buddhist. In fact, of 
all Indian systems of thci^bt, Buddhism is the one which bos 
the greatest difficulty in expressing these ideas in intelligible 
and consistent language, because it denies the existence of the 
ego. Some writers have gone so far as to suggest that the whole 
dootiine formed no part of the Buddha's original teaching and 
vras an accretion, or at most a conceesion of the master to the 
beliefs of bis time. But 1 cannot think this view is correct. The 
idea is woven into the texture of the Buddha’s discourses. 
When in words which have as strong a as any in the 

Pities to be regarded as old and genuine he describes the 
stages by which be acquired enllghtemnent and promises the 
same experiences to those who observe his discipline he says 
that he first followed the thread of his own previous existences 
through past sons, plumbing the unfathomed depths of time: 
next, the whole of existence was spread out before him, like 
a view seen from above, and he saw beings passing away from 
^ 8 m &Uj. Kjk. Se lor hii ofn •xpcrieacee rad Kih. S. 93-96. 
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one body and taking abape in another, according to their deeds. 
Only when ha nndentood both the paipetaal transformation of 
the vniTeiae and also the line and sequence in whioh that 
transformation oooura, only then did he see the four truths as 
they really are. 

It is imiortunate for us that the doctrine of reineamation 
met with almost universal assent in India'. If some one were 
to found a new Christian seot, he would probably not be asked 
to prove the immortality of the soul; it is assuiaed as part of 
the common religious belief. Similarly, no one asked the Buddha 
to prove the doctrine of rebirth. If we permit oni fancy to 
picture an interview between him and someone holding the 
ordinary ideas of an educated European about the soul, we may 
imagine that he would have some difficulty in understanding 
what is the alternative to rebirth. His interlocutor m^t reply 
that there are two types cf theory among Europeans. Some 
think that the soul comes into existence with the body at birth 
but continues to exist everlasting and iounorCal after the death 
of the body. Others, commoDly called materialiste. while 
agreeing that the soul cornea into existence with the birth of 
the bodyi hold that it ceases to exist with the death of the 
body. To the first theory the Bnddha would probably have 
replied that there Is ono law without exception, namely that 
whatever hae a beginning has also an end. The whole universe 
offers no analogy or pari^el to the soul which has a beginning 
but no end, and not the smaUest logical need is shown for 
believing a doctrine so contrary to the nature of things. And 
as for materialism he would probably say that it is a statement 
of the processes of the world as perceived bnt no explanation of 
the mental or even of the physical world. The materialists 
forget that objects as known cannot be isolated from the 
knowing subject. Sensation implies contact and duality but it 

* 1a Dif. Nik. xziu. Firicl u&mtslu tb« tb«eii. u meet oaua^ 

{MO. 6), that thaw ii qo world bat thu tztd no such thio^ u rabirU) Mid kortoo. 
He 10 ooofutod QOt bj the BuddbA but by Hnunpik Hii dead 

fnendi whom be hu laked Co brios bim news of the next worid bave not done eo 
aad that experUnuita performed od cnmiaaH do not luppott the idea thet a sool 
UavM Uie bod; at death. Keasape'a repl; te obied; baaed oe utriogiea of doubtfoj 
Taloa but lUo op the affirmation that thoaa who hare cvltiTaled tbalr epliitual 
faodltMs hare iotuitive knowledge of nbirtb and other vorlda But Pi;dai did cot 
draw ao; diatinetioa between lebirtb aad Immortallt; aa aaderetood ia Europe. 
He wae a lOBpto'naterialtst 
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U no real explanation to say that mental phenomena are caused 
by physical phenomena. The Buddha mokoned among Tain 
speculations not only such prcbleiDS as the eternity infinity 
of the world but also the question, la the principle of life (Otra) 
identical with the body or not identical. That question, he said, 
is not properly put. which is tantamount to condemning as 
inadequate all theories which deiiTe life and thought from 
purely material antecedents*. Other ideas of modem Europe, 
such as that the body is an inatrument on which the soul works, 
or the expression of the soul, seem to imply, or at least to be 
compatible with, the pre-existence of the soul. 

It is probable too that the Buddha would hare said, and 
a modem Buddhist would certainly say, that the fact of rebirth 
can easily be proved by testimony and experience, because those 
who will make the effort can recall their previous births. For 
his hearers the difficulty must have been not to expla^ why 
they believed in rebirth hut to harmoDizs the beUei with the 
rest of the master’s system, for what is lebom and how? We 
detect a tendency to say that it is Vifififtna, or consciousness, 
and the espressiou patisandhiviiia&tiam or lebirth-conaclousness 
ocou^s^ The question is treated in an imporUmt dialogue in 
the Majjhima-NIk&ya^ where a monk c^dlfdd S&ti maintains 
that, according to the Buddha’s teaching, consciousness trans¬ 
migrates unchanged. The Buddha summoned SAti and rebuked 
his error in language of onusnal severity, for it was erideutly 
capital and fatal if persisted in. The Buddha does not state 
what txanamigratee, as the European reader would wish him to 
do, and would no doubt hare lepUed to that question that it is 
improperly framed and does not admit of an answer. 

Hift argument is directed not so much agunst the idea that 
Gonscioimness in one existence can have some connection with 
consciousness in the next, as against the idea that this conscious¬ 
ness is a unity and permanent. He maintains that it is a complex 
process due to many causes, each producing its own effect. Yet 
the Pitakas seem to admit that the processes which constitute 

* The mon mytbolo^oal ptrto of tbe Pitdu« m*k» it pl&a tl)k» the evly 
Boddhtfta v«n not mftMrMHcts in the modani mcm. It is ajso seitf th«t there ut 
foiidaes worlds In which bhei* is thought, hot no form or moner. 

* Bee too the etery of GodhUte** deetL Bern. Nik. i. it. 3 eiul Buddheghoeo on 
Dbemmep. fi7, 

* No. 9$ ceiled the 
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cozisclousnees in ooe life, c&n also produce thoir ofieot in another 
Ufe, for the character of future lives ma;^ be detenomed by the 
wishes which we form in this life. Existence is really a suoceesion 
of states of coosoiousness following one another irrespectire of 
bodies. If ABC and o6c are two successive lives, ABC Is not 
more of a reality or unity than BCa. Ko personality passes 
over at death from ABO to abc hut then ABC is itself not a 
unity: it is merely a continuous process of change*. 

'^e discourse seems to say that tai^hft, the thirst for Ufe, is 
the connecting linl? botweon different births, but it does not 
use this expression. In one part of his address the Buddha 
exhorts lus disciples not to enquire what they were or what 
^ey will be or what is the nature of their present existence, 
but rather to master and thirds out for themselves the universal 
law of causation, that every state has a cause for coming into 
being and a cause for passing away. No doubt his main object 
is as usued practical, to incite to self-control rather than to 
speculation. But may he not also have been under the inilneiice 
of the idea that time is merely a form of human thought? For 
the ordinary mind which cannot conceive of events except as 
following one another in time, the succession of births is as true 
as everything else. The higher hinds of knowledge, such ae are 
repeatedly indicated in the Buddha’s discourse, though they 
are not described because language is incapable of describing 
them, may not be bound in this way by the idea of time and 
may see that the essential truth is not so much a series of births 
in which something persists and passes from existence to ezist> 
ence, as the timele^ fact that life depends upon ta^hi, the 
desire for life. Death, that is the brea^ng up of such consti¬ 
tuents of human life as the body, states of conatnousness, etc., 
does not affect ta]^&. XI ta^hl^ has not been deUberately 
suppressed, it collects akandhaa again. The result is called a 
sew individual. But the essential truth is the persistence of the 
ta^l. until it is destroyed. 

Still there is no doubt that the earliest Buddhist texts and 
the discourse ascribed to the Buddha himself speak, when ueb?g 
ordinary nntechnical language, of rebirth and of a man dying 

> Sm too Dig. ff. as, ‘‘If ViaSfcpft did not dMcond into tliA womb, would 
bodf 4sd mind bo Mfflsiatotod tbar«r” osd Sool Hik zu. It $. “ViiUUcft food It 
the oobdiUoo fof bnssws ftboot nbirUt Id tb« fsnxo/* 
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and being boro^ in eiaoli &nd enob a state. Only wo must not 
suppose that the man’s self is continned or transferred in this 
operation. There is no entity that can be called soul and strictly 
speaking no entity that can be called body, only a variable 
aggregation oi skandhae, constantly changing. At death this 
collocation disperses but a new one reassembles under the 
inf uence of taijhh, the desire of life, and by the Law of karma 
which prescribes that every act must have its result. The 
illustration that comes most naturally is that of water. Waves 
pass across the surface of the sea and successive waves are not 
the same, nor is what we call the same wave really the same 
at two different points in its progres, and yet one wave causes 
another wave and transmits Its form and movement. 8o are beings 
travelling through the world (saipsira) not the same at any two 
points in a single life and still less the same in two consecutive 
lives: yet it is the impetus and form of the previous lives, the 
desire that urges them and the form that it tabes, which deter¬ 
mine the character of the succeeding lives. 

But Bnddhist writers more commonly Ulnstiate rebirth by 
fire than by water and this simile is used with others in the 
Questions of Uilinda. We cannot assume that this book redacts 
the views of the Buddha or bis immediate followers, bat it is 
the work of an Indian in touch with good tradition who lived 
a few centuries later and expressed his opinions with lucidity. 
It denies the existence of transmigration and of the soul and 
then proceeds to illustrate by metaphors and analogies how two 
successive lives can be the same and yet not the same. For 
instance, suppose a man carelessly allowe his lamp to set bis 
thatoh on fire with the result that a whole village is burnt 
down. He is held reaponsibb for the loss but when brought 
before the judge argues that the flame of his lamp was riot the 
same as the flame that burnt down the village. Will such a 
plea be allowed I Certainly not. Or to take another metaphor. 
Suppose a man were to choose a young girl in marriage and 
after making a contract ^th her parents were to go away, 
waiting for her to grow up, Meanwhile another man comes and 
manies her. If the two men appeal to the King and the later 
suitor says to the earlier, The little child whom you chose and 
paid for b one and the full grown girl whom I paid for and 

* Uppajjstl u tli6 ofu«J word. 
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married is another, no one would listen to his argument, for 
clearly the young woman has grown out oi the girl and in 
ordinary lai^uage they are the aame person. Or again enppose 
that one man left a jar of milk with another and the milk turned 
to onrds. Would it be reasonable for the first man to accuse 
the second of theft because the mil Ip has disappeared? 

The caterpillar and hntterfiy might supply another fllustra* 
tion. It is unfortunate that the h^her intell^ences offer no 
example of such metamorphosis in which ccnsciousoesa is 
apparently interrupted between the two stages. Wotdd an 
intelligent aaterplUar take an interest in his future welfare as 
a butterfiy stigmatise as vices indulgences pleasant to his 
caterpillar senses and harmful only to the coming butterfly, 
between whom and the caterpillar there is perhaps no continuity 
of consoiousoesa? We can im^ine how strongly hntteiflies 
would insist that the foundation oi morality la that cateipillafs 
should realize that the butterflies’ interests and th^ own are 
the same. 

3 

When the Buddha contemplated the saipslra, the worid of 
change and transmigration in which there is nothing permanent, 
notiung satisi^ng, nothing that can be called a self, be formu' 
lated his chief conclusions, theoretical and practical, in four 
propositions known aa the four nohle^ truths, concerning 
su^ring, the cause of suffering, the extinction of suffering, and 
the path to the extinction of sufferingThese truths are always 
represented as the essential and indispensable part of Buddhism. 
Without them, says the Buddha more than once, there can be 
no emancipation, and agreeably to this we find them represented 
as having formed part of the teaching of previous Buddhas* 
and consequently as being rediscovered rather than invented 
by Qotama. He even compares himself to one who has found 

I AiiyuiUftn^Tii Rbjt Dtvld^ Qtt phnM m Sxtm tnatha ttd tbe 

mrA Axiy% in old PnH sppotn not to loot itn nntionaJ octribd ■*"*<», &(r. Di^ 
Nik. n 97 a^Tsin ^nttnain tbn Azjkn «pb«r« (o{ But vm t roligion* 

toneb^t pwiixihiQg ft dootrijtft of ulrsUon open to nU nuo likely to deeoribe iM 
Boet fudeoiental isd udversnl tnitlu by no ndjeotave onplyiD^ pii<ie oi moe? 

' la Uft). Nik. 44 tke word dnfcfchft in replnoed by aakkijft, in^vldtiftlity, vtioh 
if ftppuftotly regftfded ea squiTtlenl in mouiio^ So foe jpetenco tbft Noble Sighi- 
told pftCh h dseoribftd m eftkkiyft.nifcdkft-gSininS patapedS. 

* Tberftsktht 437-lSS, end PosgaU PnfL W. 1. 
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in the jnogle the site of 8kn ancient city and cauaed it to be 
restored. It would therefore not be suzpriaing if they were 
found in pre-Buddhist writings, and it has been pointed out that 
they are practically identical with the four divisions of the 
Hindu science of medicine: loga, disease; rogahetu, the cause 
of disease; arogya, absence of disease; bh£^]ya, medicine. 
A similar parallel between the langnage of medicine and moral 
science can be found in the philosophy, and if the fourfold 

division of medicine can be shown to be anterior to Buddhism^, 
it may well have suggested the mould in which the four truths 
were cast. The oomparison of life and passion to disease is 
frequent in Buddhist wntinge and the Buddha is eotnetimes 
bailed as the King of Physicians. It is a just compendium of 
his doctnne—so far as an illustration can be a compendium— 
to say that human life is lihe a diseased body which requires 
to be cured by a proper regimen. But the Buddha’s claim to 
originality is not thereby affected, for it rests npon just this, 
that be was able to rega^ life and religion in this spirit and to 
put aside the systems of ritual, speculation and seli^mortihcation 
which were being preached all round him. 

The first truth is that existence involves sufferin g. It receives 
emotional expression in a diecouree in the Samyutta-I^k&ya^, 
“The world of transmigration, my disciples, hae ite beginning 
in eternity. No origin can be perceived, from which beings start, 
and hampered by ignorance, fettered by craving, stray and 
wander. Which thinh yon are more—the tears which you have 
shed as you strayed and wandered on this long journey, grieving 
and weeping because you were bound to what you hated and 
separated from what you loved—which ate more, these tears, 
or the waters in the four oceans 1 A mother’s death, a son’s 
death, a daughter's death. loss of kinsmen, loss of property, 
siclmese, all these liave you endured through long ages—arid 
while yon felt these losses and strayed and wandered on tnia 
long journey, grieving and weeping because you were boimd to 
what you Imted and separated from what you loved, the tears 
that you shed are more than the water in ^e four oceans.” 

It is remarkable that such statements aroused no con¬ 
tradiction. The Bnddha was not an isolated and discontented 
philosopher, like Schopenhauer in his hotel, but the leader of 

* But it bM not bMD. proTcd to £»r M 1 knov. * Said. Kik. Tf. 3. 
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an exceptlonallj Bxiccdsefol religious mOTOment in touch and 
sympathy vith popular Ideas. On many points his assertionB 
called forth discussion and contradiction hut when he said 
that all existence inTohee sufeiing no one disputed the 
dlcturo: no one ta>lked of the pleasures of life or used those 
arguments which oozne so copiously to the healthy-minded 
modem essayist when he devotes a page or two to disproving 
peesimism^. On this point the views and temperaroent of the 
Buddha were clearly those of educated India. The existence of 
this conviction and temperament in a luge body of infeEectual 
men is as important as the belief in the value of life and the 
lore of activity for its own which is common among 
Europeans. Both tempers mxut be taken into account by every 
theory which is not merely personal hut endeavours to ascertain 
what the human race and feel about existence. 

The sombre and meditative cast of Indian thox^ht is not 
due to physical degeneration or a depressing climate. Many 
authors speak as if the Hindus lived in a damp relaxii^ heat 
iu which physical and moral stamina alike decay. I myself 
thiok that as to climate India is preferable to Europe, and 
without arguing about what must be largely a question of 
personal taste, one znay point to the long record of physical 
and intellectual labour pedonned even by Europeans in India. 
Neither can it be maintained that in practice Buddhism destroys 
the joy and vigoor of life. The Burmese are among the most 
cheerful people in the world and the Japanese among the most 
vigorous, and the latter aie at least as much Buddhists as 
Europeans are Christians. It might be plausibly maintained 
that Europeans’ love of activity is mainly due to the intolerable 
climate and uncomfortable institutions of their continent, which 
involve a coutanual struggle with the weather and continual 
discussion forbidding any calm and comprehenaive view of 
t.hing ft. The Indian b^g less troubled by these evils is able 
to judge what is the value of life in itself, as an experience for 
the individual, not as part of a universal struggle, which is the 
common view of seriously minded Europeans, though as to this 

i BuCdhut irork* tom«(4iiiB8 insist oo fits imptuit^ of hiunaa pkfdMl lib in 
a vs; vldok morbid tod diM^Mbb. Bot tkis vtott* is not oxeioRralf 
Biuidhist or Aiutii:. It is ioo^ m Uarouj Auelivs tnd pwh«ps finds its stremgost 
wprMiitaa in tbs Be Contemptu Unndi oi Pope Innocent ^ (in Pet. Let coxvn. 
oolf. 7Di'<?46). 
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dfctugglc they b&ve but hazy ideas of the antagouiste, the cause 
and fbe result. 

The Buddhist doctrine does not mean that life is somethiug 
trifling and unimportant, to be lived anyhow. On the contrary, 
birth as a human being is an opportnnity of inestimable value. 
He who is so born has at least a chance of hearing the truth and 
acquiring merit. “Hard is it to be bora as a man, hard to come 
to hear the true ]aw*^ and when the chance conies, the good 
fortune of the being who has attained to human form and the 
critical issues which depend on his using it r^htly are dwelt 
on with an earnestness not surpassed in Christian homiletics. 
He who acts ill as a man may fall back into the dreary cycles 
of inferior births, among beasts and blind aimless beings who 
cannot understand the truth, even if they hear it. From this 
point of view human life is happiness, only Uke every form of 
existence it is not satisfying or permanent. 

Dukkha is commonly rendered in EngUeh by pain or 
euSering, bnt an adequate literary equivalent which can be used 
consistently in translaring is not forthcoming. The opposite 
state, sukha, is fairly rendered by well-being, satisfaction and 
happiness. Dukkha is the contrary of this: uneasiness, discom¬ 
fort, diMculty. Pain or suffering are too strong as renderings, 
but no better are to hand. When the Buddha enlarges on the 
evils oi the world it will he found that the point most emphasized 
as vitiating life is its transitorin&es. 

“Is that which is impermanent sorrow or joy? he asks of 
his disciples. “Sorrow, Lord,'* is the answer, and this oft* 
repeated proposition is always accepted os self-evident. The 
evils most frequently mentioned are the great inciu^ble weak¬ 
nesses of humanity, old age, sickness and death, and also the 
weariness oi being tied to what we hate, the of parting 

from what we love. Another obvious evil is that we cannot get 
what we want or achieve our ambitions. Thus the temper which 
prompts the Buddha’s utterances ia not that of Eccl^astes— 
the melancholy of satiety which, having enjoyed all, finds that 
all is vanity—but rather the regretful verdict of one who while 
sympathising with the nobler pasmons—love, ambition, the 
quest of toiowledge—is forced to pronounce them unsatisfactory. 
The human mind craves after something which is permanent, 
something of which it can say This is mine. It longs to be 
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something or to produce something which is not transitory and 
which has an absolute value in and for itself. But neither in 
this world nor in any other world axe such states and actions 
posnble. Only in Nirvana do we find a state which rises above 
the transitory because it rises above desire. Not merely human 
life but all possible existences in aU imaginabie heavens must be 
unsatisfactory, for such existences are merely human life under 
favourable conditions. Some great evils, such as siohness, may 
be absent but life in heaven must come to an end; it is not 
eteiuaJ, it is not even permanent, it does not, any more than 
this life, contain anything that god or man can call his own. 
And it may be observed that when Christian writem attempt 
to describe the joys of a heaven which is eternally satisfying, 
they have mostly to fall back on negative phrases such as ‘'Eye 
ba^ not seen nor ear heard 

The Buropean view of life difieia from the Asiatic chiefly 
in attributing a value to actions in themselves, and in not being 
disturbed by the fact that their results are impermanent. It is, 
in fact, the theoretical aide of the will to live, which can find 
expresmon in a treatise on metaphysics as well as in an act of 
procreation. An Englishmen according to his capacity and 
mental culture is satisfied with some such rule of existence as 
having a good time, or playirtg the game, or doing hU duty, or 
working for some cause. The majority of Intelligent men are 
prepared to devote their iivee to the service of the British 
Empire: the fact that it must pass away as cert&nly as the 
Empire of Babylon and that they are lahouiing for what is 
impermanent does not disturb them and is hardly ever present 
to their minds. Those Europeans who share with Asiatics some 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the impermanent tiy to escape it 
by an unselfish morality and by holding that life, which is 
tmsatisfaotoiy if regard^ as a pursuit of happiness, acquires 
a new and re^ value if lived for others. And from this point of 
view the European moralist is apt to criticite the Buddhist 
truths of sufiering and the release from sufiering as selfish. But 
Buddhism is as full aa or fuller than Christianity of love, self- 
sacrifice and thought for others. It says that it is a fine thing 
to be a man and have the power of helping others: that the 
best life is that which is entirely unsRlfinh and a continual 
a^rifica, But looking at existence aa a whole, and accepting 
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the theory that the happiest and best life is a life of self-sacnBce, 
it decIiBes to consider as satisfactory the vorld in which this 
principle holds good. Many of the best Europeans would 
probably say that their ideal is not continual personal enjoy¬ 
ment hut activity which makes the world better. But this Ideal 
implies a background of evil just as much as does the Buddha’s 
teaching. If evil vanished, the ideal would vanish too. 

There is one important negative aspect of the truth of 
sudering and indeed of all the four truths. A view of human 
hie which Is common in Christian and Mohammedan countries 
represents man as put in the world by God, and human life as 
a service to be rendered to God. Whether it is pleasant, worth 
living or not are hu:dly questions for God’s servants. There is 
no trace of such a view in the Buddha's teaching. It is 
throughout assumed that man in Ju<^mg human life by human 
standards is not presumptuous or blind to higher issues. Die 
involves unhappiness: that is a fact, a cardinal truth. That this 
imhappinsss may be ordered for disciplinary or other mysterious 
motive by what is vaguely called One above, that it would 
disappear or be explained if we could contemplate our world as 
forming part of a larger universe, that “there is some far off 
divine event,” some unexpected solution in the dfth act of this 
complicated tragedy, which could justify the creator of this 
diJekhakkhandha, this mass of unhappiness—for all suoh ideas 
the doctrine of the Blessed One has nothing but silence, the 
courteous and oharitable silence which will not speak contemp¬ 
tuously. The world of transm^ration has neither begmning nor 
end not meaning: to those who wish to escape from it the 
Buddha can show the way: of obligation to stop in it there can 
be no queetion^. 

Buddhism is often described as pessimistic, but is the epithet 
just? What doee it meant The dictionary deffnee pessimism as 
the doctrine wMch teaches that the world is as bad as it can 
be and that everything naturally tends towards evil. That is 

* Ab ft gftocrftl rale suioido je rtrictly iorbiddeo («ae the third PSrdjikft end 
Milindft, rr. 13 isd 14) for in moftt caaftt it is aot ft pamobImb renuacifttian of tho 
vorld bat rather ft paiftiosftte end irriuble proteet ftgftifist diflloultoee which nmFJy 
IftTftuphftdk&rmftia the nest life. Yet cftsee tueb «« thftt of Qodhikft (eee Boddbft- 
ghosA on the nhftiDOftpadft, 07) seen to imply tikftfi it Is UBobj wtaoneble if performed 
not oot of brttfttaoo but by one who hftvtnf ftlTeftdy obtAined mentel relsaao is 
tronblftd by djeiiewi 
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6mp}iaticaJly not Buddhist teaching. The higher fonns of 
religion have their basis and origin in the existence of evil, but 
their justidcation and value depend on thedi power to remove 
it. A reli gi oUj therefore, can never be peesiznifitic, just as a 
doctor who should simply pronounce diseases to be incurable 
would never be successful as a practitioner. The Buddha states 
with the \;tmcst franknees that religion is dependent on the 
existence of evil. ‘'If three things did not exist, the Buddha 
would cot appear in the world and his law and doctrine would 
not shine. 'V^at are the three! Birth, old age and death.*’ 
This is true. If there were people leading perfectly happy, 
untroubled lives, it is not likely that any thought <k religion 
would enter their minds, acd their irreligious attitude would be 
reasonable, for the most that any deity is asked to give is 
perfect happiness, and that toese imaginary folk are supposed 
to have already. But according to Buddhism no form of 
eodstonoe can be perfectly happy or permanent. Gods and angels 
may be happier men but they are not free from the tyranny 

of desire acd ultimately they must fall from their high estate 
and pass away. 

4 

The second Truth declares the origin of sufiering. “It is,’* 
says the Buddha, “the thirst which causes relnxth, which is 
accompanied by pleasure and lust and takes delight now here, 
now there; namely, the thirst for pleasure, the thirst for another 
life, the thirst for success.*’ This Tbimt (Taphh) is the craving 
for life in the widest sense: the craving for pleasure which pro¬ 
pagates life, the craving for existence in the dyii^ man which 
brii^ about another birth, the craving for wealth, for power, 
for pre-eminence within the limits of the present life. What is 
the nature of this craving and of i1« action 1 Before attempting 
to answer we must consider what is known as the obain of 
causarion^, one of tho oldest, most celebrated, and most obscure 
formuhe of Buddhism. It is stated that the Buddha knew it 
before attaining enlightenment^, but it is second in importance 
only to the four truths, and in the opening sections of the 
Mah&vagga, be is represented as meditating on it nndei the 
BO'tzee, both in its positive and negative form. It runs as 
follows: “From ignorance come the s^ikh&ras, from the sank- 
' Pkti P*aM4*WBiQpp&di.. Sujkrit Pn.t!^vuiQatpSd4. ■ Stm. Nft. zu. lO. 
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hirae cornea oonscionsnaea, from conscjousneea come name-and- 
fom, from name-and-fonn come the aix provinces (of the 
seDacs), from the aix provinces comes contaot, from contact 
comes sensstiOD, from sensation comes craving, from craving 
cornea clinging, from clinging comes existence, from exisfenee 
comes birth, from birth come old age and death, pain and 
lamentation, suffering, sorrow, and despair. This is the origin 
of this whole mass of auffering. But by the destruction of 
ignOTanoe, effected by the complete absence of lust, the sankh&ras 
aie destroyed, by the destruction of the BankhArae consdoua- 
neas ia destroyed ’»and so on through the whole chain backwards 

The chain is also known as the twelve l^dAnaa or causes It 

18 clearly in its positive and negatave forms an amplificatSon of 
the second and third truths respectively, or perhaps they are a 
luminous compendium of it. 

Besides the full form quoted above there Me shorter verdons 

Sometimee there are only nine links* or there are five links 
combined in an endless chain* So we must not attach too 
much importance to the number or order of links. The chain 
IS not a genealogy but a statement respecting the interdepend- 
ence of certain stages and aspects of human nature. And though 
the importance of cause (hefcu) is often emphasised, the causal 
relation IS understood in a wider sense than is usual in our 
i^om. If there were no birth, there would be no death, but 
though birth and death are interdependent we should hardlv 
say that birth is the cause of death. 

In whatever way we take the Chain of Causation, it seems 
to bnng a being into exietenoe twice, and this is the view of 
Buddhaghosa who says that the first two links (ignorance and 
the sankhfi^) belong to past time and explain the present 
existence: the next eaght (coasciousneas to existence) analyse 
the preeentexisfence r and the last two (birth and old age) belong 
to future lime, representing the results in another existence of 
desire felt in this existence. And that is perhaps what the con- 
strnctor of the formula meant. It is clearest if taken backwards 
Suppose, the Buddha once said to Inanda* there were no birth 


^ 1% NiL zv. 

' MMOtoanwi: Moutlou from «Qt4Ct: owTlna froa 

tie M**^;*^ «MUciouui«a9 from tbeM&^&ns: 
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would there thea be any old age or death? Clearly not. Tb&t 
U the meaning of eaying that old age and death depend on 
birth: if birth were ansihilated, they too would be annihUated. 
Similarly birth depends on Bhava which meane becoming and 
does not imply anything seli'Ozistent stationary; all the 
world is a continual process of coming into existence and passing 
away. It is on the oiuTersaiity of this process that birth (jftta) 
depends. But on what does the endless becoming itsolf depend? 
We seem hero on the threshold of the deepest problems but the 
answer, though of wide consequences, brings ue bach to the 
strict^ human and didactic sphere. Existence depends on 
Up&d&na. This word means literally grasping or clinging to and 
should be 60 translated here but it also means fuel and its use 
is coloured by this meaning, since Buddhist metaphor is fond 
of describing Ufe as a flame. Existence cannot ccntinoe with¬ 
out the clinging to life, just as Are cannot continue without fuel^. 

The clinging in its turn depends on Ta^hi, the thirst or 
craving for existence. The distinction between tanh8 and 
up&d&na is not always observed, and it is often said tauh& is 
the cause of kanna or of sorrow. But, strictly speaking, up6d&na 
is the grasping at life or pleasure: tanhk is the incessant, 
Giisatdsfled craving which causes it. It is compared to the 
birana, a weed which infests rice flelds and sends its roots deep 
into the ground. So long as the smallest piece of root is l&h 
the weed springe up again and propagates itself with surpriaing 
rapidity, though the cultivator thought he had exterminated it. 
T hifl metaphor is also used to illustrate how ta})b8 leads to a 
new birth. Death is like cutting down the plant: the root 
remans and sends up another growth. 

We now seem to have reached an ultimate principle and 
bams, namely, the craving for Ufe which transcends the limits 
of one existence and finds expression in birth after birth. Many 
pass^es in the Fitakas justify the idea that the force whidx 
constructs the universe of our experience is an impersonal 
appetite, analogous to the Will of Schopenhauer. The shorter 

k gtdL Nik. xiL 63. Q. too fch* pravioai lattA &K Ia tbo AbbidhArntno Pitaks 
and bptef acLolattic *erlA wo finrf u a dorolopouiii ot tb« low of caoMaoc tbo 
tb«oi 7 of relsttoea (fooeayo) <u iyfMn of corqUUoq (pofth6ao«ii»ro). AeoordlAS 
to tlua tbooiy pbMoaenA om not thoofbt of mtf ely in the nlation of «u«« 

end efiee^ One pboomeDon can be the ewirteat egeBoy {npekSreka) oi enobbtf 
jbeDomnaoB io 24 modee. See Mn Hhye Davidi* article R«laCioDe in S.6.S~ 
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fonnoia quoted above ia vhicii it is said that the &aukh&rae 
come from t^nhA also admits of such sq interpretatiozi. But 
the longer chain does not, or at least it considers f^nhA not ae 
a cosmic force but simply as a state of the human mind. 
SuSenng cmr be traced bach to the fact that men hare desire. 
To what is desire due ? To sensation. With this reply we leave 
the great mysteries at which the previous links seemed to bint 
and begin one of those enquiries into the origin and moaning oi 
human sensation which are dear to early Buddhiam. Just as 
there could be no birth if there were no existence, so there could 
be no desire if there were no sensation. What then is the cause 
of sensation? Contact (phasso). This word plays a considerable 
part in Buddhist psychology and is described as producing not 
only sensation but perception and volition (cetan&)^, Contact 
in its turn depends on the senses (that is the five senses as we 
know them, and mind as a sixth) and these depend on name- 
smddorm. This expreBsion, which occurs in Che Upanishads as 
well ae in Buddhist writings, denotes mental and corporeal lile. 

In explainiog it the commentators say that form means the 
four elements and shape derivod from them and that name 
means the three skandhas of sensation, perception and the 
sanhbiras. This use of the word nima probably goes back to 
ancient superstitions whiob regarded a man's name ae containing 
his true being but in Buddblst terminology it is merely a 
technic^ expression for mental states collectively. Buddha- 
ghosa observes that name-and-form are like the playing of a . 
lute which doee not come from any store of sound Mid when it 
ceases does not go to form a store of sound elsewhere. 

On what do name-and-form depend? On consdousueas. 
This point is so important that in teaching ^anda the Buddha 
adds further explanations. ‘‘Suppose,” he says, “coDsdousness 
were not to descend into the womb, would name-and-form 
consolidate in the womb? No, Lord. Therefore, Auanda, 
consciousness is the cause, the occasion, the origin of name-and- 
form.” But oouBolonsness according to the Buddha’s teaching* 
is not a unity, a thinking aoul, bnt mental activity produced 

‘ Un Rbyf !D»Tida pr«i p. lit “TAo muor; proww ii 

uulyMid ts OM« into (a) ui ftppinUia c^*b(« of to ui Aspoot not 

itadi: (t) ta ivpiogi&g fom (rflp*iD): (c) contact totveon (a) ud {&): (d) rMoJtaat 
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by various appropriato causes. Honoe it caimot be regarded as 
independent of nam6>and*ioim and as their generator. So the 
Buddha goes on to say that though name-and-fonn depend on 
consciousness it is ec^ually true that consciousness depends on 
name-and-fonn. The two together make hiuuan life: everything 
that is born, and dies or is lebom in another existence^, is name* 
and-form plus consdouanees. 

What we have leamt hitherto is that suffering depends 
on desire and desire on the senses. For didactic purposes this 
is much, but as philosophy the result is small: we have merely 
discovered that the world depends on name-and-form plus 
consoiousneas, that is on hiunan beings. The first two links of 
the chain (the last in oui examination) do not leave the previous 
point of view—the history of individual life and not an account 
of the world process—but they have at least that interest which 
attaches to the mysterious. 

“Consciousness depends on the sankhSras,’^ Here the sank* 
hiras seem to mean the predispositions anterior to conscious* 
ness which accompany birth and hence are e^niv^ent to one 
meaning of Kama, that is the good and bad qualities and 
tendencies which appear when rebirth takes place. Perhaps the 
best commentary on the statement that consciousiiess depends 
on the sankh&ras is furnished by a 6utta called Rebirth according 
to the sankh&ras^. The Buddha there says that if a monk 
possessed of the necessary good qualities cherishes a wish to be 
bom after death as a noble, or in one of the many heavens, 
“then those predispositions (sankbiia) and mental conditions 
(vib&ro) if repeated^ conduce to rebirth “ in the place he desires. 
Similarly when Gitta is dying, the spirits of the wood come 
round bis death-bed and bid him wish to be an Emperor in his 
next life. Thus a personality with certain predisporitione and 
aptitudes may be due to the thought and ‘trishes of a previous 
personality*, and these predispositions, asserts the last article 
of the formula, depend upon ignorance. We might be tempted 

^ TUc doM not m«4Q the ttme Buu.&nd-ionD ploi cooMioufTieM vhieb 
die» ia cii» okutooM n»pp«4n is uotihAr. 

* liiQ. Klk. 120 BQt&ft. 

* He khoold mok* it a. cootioofrl weataJ axorciM to of tlte roUrth vbicb 
bodorirea. 

* So too in tbe SInbhre. philoMpbj th« MViah&rfto 4fo to pass from opo 
bofiian cBManco to anoUier. 'Tbs; no; abo remoiA Ooima&t for lOTeiAl •oatoaces 
ftiid tbcD w.^Tw«> aoUt*. 
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to identify this Ignorance with some cosmic creative force such 
ae the Unconaoioue oi Hartmann or the M&yi of (Ankara. But 
though the idea that the world of phenomena is a delusion bred 
of ignorance is common in India, it does not enter into the 
formula which we are considering. Two explanations of the first 
linb are given in the Pitakae, which are practically the same. 
One^ states categorically that the ignorance which produces the 
sankh&ras is not to Iwov the four Truths. El^where^ the 
Buddha himself when asked what ignorance means replies that 
it is not to know that everything must have an origin and a 
cessat^n. The formula means that it is ignorasce of the true 
nature of the world and the true interests of mankind that 
brings about the suBering which we see feel. We were bom 
into the world because of our ignorance in our last birth and of 
the de^ie for re-existence which was in us when we died. 

Of the supreme importance attached to this doctrine of 
causaUon there can be no donbt. Perhaps the beat instance ia 
the story of S&riputta's conversion. In the early days of the 
Buddha’s mission he asked for a brief summary of the new 
teaching and in reply the easential points were formulated in 
the well-known verses which declare that all things have a 
cause and an end’. 8ach utterances sound like a scientific dictum 
about the uniformity of nature or cosmic law. But though the 
Pitakas imply some sneh idea, they seem to shrink from stating 
it clearly. They do not omphasize the orderly course of nature 
or exhort men to live in harmony with it. We are given to 
understand that the intelligence of those supermen who are 
called Buddhas sees that the four Truths are a consequence 
of the nature of the universe hut subsequent instmetion bids 
us attend to the truths themselves and not to their connection 
with the universal scheme. One reason for fthia is that Indians 
were little inclined to think of impersonal laws and forces’. 

' Ma). m. 9 SMoniditUii BaUA, • $ua. Ntk. xm m 
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Tho law o£ karma and the periodic rhythm of growth aud 
decay which the am verse obeys are ideas comm on to Hinduism 
and Buddhism and not incompatible with the mythology and 
ritual to which the Buddha objected. And though the Pitakae 
insist on the anirersality of causation, they have no notion of 
the uniformity of nature in oar sense^. The Buddhist doctrine 
of causation states that we cannot obtain emancipation and 
happiness onleas we understand aud remove the cause of our 
distress, but it does not disease cosmic forces like karma and 
M&y&. Such disoussfon the Buddha considered unprofitable^ 
and perhaps he may have felt that insistence on oosmio law 
came dangerously near to fatalism^. 

TboQgh the number of the links may be varied the Buddha 
attached importance to the method of concatenation and the im¬ 
personal formnlation of the whole and in one passage* he objects 
to the <iuestion6, what are old age and death and who is it that 
has old age and death. Though the chain of causation treats of 
a human Ufe, it never speaks of a person being bom or growing 
old and Buddhaghosa^ observes that the Wheel of existence is 
without known beginning, without a personal cause or passive 
recipient and empty wil^ a twelvefold emptiness. It hae no 
external cause such as Brahmi or any deity “and is also wanting 
in any ego passively recipient of happiness and misery.*’ 

The twdve hHdhnas have passed into Buddhist art as the 
Wheel of Life, An ancient example of this hee been discovered 
in the frescoes of Ajanta and modem diagrams, which represent 
the explanations current in medheval India, are etill to be 
found in Tibet and Japan^. In the nave of the wheel are three 
female figures signifying passion, hatred and folly aud in the 
spaces between the spokes are scenes depictii^ ^e phaaes of 
human life: round the felly runs a series of pictures representing 
the twelve hnka of the chain. The fimt two links are represented 

* uooa^ bojidrsds loaUaoai tbe sdoouot of fib6 BiuidhA'i fnaartl. 

* The bcoktr. oh^p. 77»i<Kbida epMolatlM on iOQfMhJeoU 

likely to btin^ meda oeo and troable. Two gf the lour we kanunn-TipIko tod 

]<ika-dnt&. An attempt to make the chain oi captation into a cnamic Jav wonld 
ioTobe joet (hit cert of epecuiatios. 

* The PiUkae iniut Chat causation appliee to mental ae well at phyncalpbeno* 
mena. 

* Sam. Nik. m 36. * Via, Uag. xm Wamn, p, 176. 

* See WaddeQ. J.Ii.A.3. 1394, pp, 367-S84i Rhya Davida, Amtr. 
pp, 166-160, 
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by R blind man or blind camel and by a potter making pote. 
The third, or coxisoioosness, is an ape. Some have thought that 
this figure represente the evolution of znind^ which begins to 
show Itself in animals and is perfected in man. It may however 
refer to a simile found in the Fitakas ^ where the restless, cbai^- 
able mind U compared to a monkey jumping about in a tree. 

6 

We have now examined three of the four Truths, for the 
Chain of Causation in its positive form gives us the origin of 
suffering and in its negative form the facte as to the extinction 
of suffering: it teaches that as its links are broken suffering 
disappears. The fourth truth, or the way which leads to the 
extinction of suffering, gives practical directions to this effect. 
The way is the Noble Eightfold Fath consisting of: right views, 
right aspirations, right speech, r^ht conduct, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right rapture. IHiis formula is 
comparable not with the Decalogue, to which conespond the 
precepts for monks and laymen, but rather with tho Beatitudes. 
It contsuns no commands or prohibitions but in the simplest lan¬ 
guage indicates the spirit that leads to emancipation. It breathes 
an air of noble freedom. It says nothing about laws and rites: 
it simply states that the way to be happy is to have a good heart 
and mind, taking shape in good deetk and at last find m g ex* 
pieesion and fulfilment in the rapture of ecstasy. We may 
think the numerical subdiriaions cf the Path pedantic and find 
fault with its want of definition, for it does not define the word 
light (sainm&) which it nses so often, but in thus ignoring 
ceremonialism and legalism and making simple goodness in 
spirit and deed the baris of religion, Gotama rises above all bis 
contemporaries and above all subsequent teachers except Christ. 
In detaching the perfect life from all connection with a deity or 
outside forces and in teaching man that the worst and beet that 
cEm happen to him lie within his own power, he holds a unique 
position. 

Indian thought has little sympathy with the question 
whether morality is utilitarian or intuitionist, whether we do 
good to benefit oiutelves or whether certain acts and states are 
intrinsioaUy good. The Buddha is a physician who prescribes 

> Nik. sn. S}. Sm too versM JSS and 1111, and for oth«r 
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» cure for a disOMie—the disease of suSeiing—and that cure is 
not a ^uack medicine vhioh pretends to heal rapidly but a 
regiiue and treatment. If we ask whether the reason for 
following the regime is that it is good for us or that it is 
aclentificaUy correct; or why we want to be well or whether 
health is really good: both the Buddha and the physician would 
reply that such questions are tiresome and irrelevant, With an 
appearance of profundity, they ask nothing worth answering. 
The eightfold path is the way and the only way of salvation. 
Its form depends on the fact that the knowledge of the Buddha, 
which embraces the whole universe, sees that it is a consequence 
of the nature of things. In sense it may be described as an 
eternal bw, but this is not the way in which the Pitakas usually 
speak of it and it is not represented as a divine revelation 
(Rotated by other than hnman motives. “Come, disciples,” the 
Buddha was wont to aay, *'lead a holy Ufe for the complete 
extinction of sufiering.” Holiness is simply the way out of 
misery into happiness. To ask why we shonld take that way, 
would seem to an Indian an unnecessary question, as it might 
seem to a Christian if he were asked why he wants to save bis 
soul, bnt if the question is pressed, the answer must be at 
©very point, for the Christian as much as for the Buddhist, to 
gain happiness^. Incidentally the happiness of others is fully 
cared for, since both religions make unaelhshness the basis of 
morality and hold that the conscious and selfish puieuit of 
happiness is not the way to gain it, but if we choose to apply 
European methods of analysis to the Biiddha's preaching, it is 
utilitarian. But the fact that he and hie hrst disciples did not 
think SQoh analyse and discussion necessary goes far to show 
that the temper created in his Order was not religiously utili¬ 
tarian. It never occurred to them to look at things that way. 

The eightfold path Is the road to happiness but it is the way, 
not the destination, and the action of the Buddha and his 
disciples is somethii^ beyond it. They had obtained the goal, for 
they were all Arhata, and they m^ht, if they had been inspired 
by that selfishness which some European authors find prominent 
in Buddhism, have entered into their rest. Yet the Buddha bade 
them go among men and preach “for the gain and welfare of 
many ” and tiiey continued their benevolent activity although 
it could add nothing to the reward which they bad already won. 

* Bufc M* K»j. tTik. 70, lor th» idea tbore ie muflUiiag bofood teppioMB. 
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The Baddhfr often commented on the eightfold path, and 
we may follow one of the expositions attributed to him^. What, 
he asks, is meant by right viene (d'amnddi^i) ? Simply a 
knowledge of the four truths, and of such doctrines about 
personality and karma as are implied in them. But the negative 
aspects oi this SamsnddiUhi are more striking than the positive. 
It does not imply any philosophical or metaphysical system: 
the Bnddha has shaken off all philosophical theories*. Secondly, 
it doea not imply that any knowledge or belief is of efficacy in 
iteelf, 88 the lore of the Brahmans is supposed to he or ttoe 
Christian creeds which save by faith. The Buddha has not a 
position such as the Church attributes to Christ, or later 
Buddhism to Amida. All that is required nnder the head of 
right belief is a knowledge of the general principles aud pro* 
gramme of Buddhism. 

The Buddha continues, What is right resolved It is the 
resolve to renounce pleasures, to bear no malice and do no 
barm. What is right speech? To ahstein from lying and 
slandering, harsh words and foolish chatter. What is right 
conduct? To abstun from taking life, from stealir^, from 
immorality. What is right livelihood? To abandon wrong 
occupations and get one’s living by a right occupation. This 
is elsewhere defined as one that does not bring hurt or danger 
to any Hving thing, and five bad occapations are enumerated, 
namely, those of a caravan*trader, 6lave*dealer, butcher, 
publican and poison seller. European critics of Buddhism have 
often found fault with its ethics as being a morality of lenuncia' 
tion, and in the explanation epitomized above each section of 
the path is interpreted in this way. But this negative form is 
not a peculiarity of Buddhism. Only two of the commandments 
in our Decalogue are podtive precepts; the rest are prohibitions. 
The same is true of most early codes. The negative form is at 
once easier and mote practical for it requires a mental effort to 
formulate any ideal of hnman life; it is compsxatively easy to 
note the had things people do, and say, don’t. The pruning of 
the feelings, the cutting off of eveiy tendril which can cling to 
the pleasures of sense, is an essential part of that mental cultiva* 
tion in which the b^her Buddhism oousiste. But the Pitakas 
say clearly that what is to be eUcninated is only had mental 
states. Desire for pleasure and striving after wealth are bad, 
^ Dig. Kik. 32. * Soeu-Hlpiu, 787. 
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but it does not follow th&t deaiie and striTing are bad in them- 
selves. De^re for what is good (Dbammachando ae opposed to 
K&macbando) is itself good, and the efiort to obtain nirvana is 
often descnbed as a struggle or wreetiing^. Siznilarlp though 
absolute indifieienoe to pains and pleasures is the ideal for a 
Bbihkhu, this by no means implies, as ie often assumed, a 
general insensibility and indifference, the harmless oyster^like 
life of one who hurts nobody and remains In hie own shell. 
Buropean oritldsms on the selffshness and pessimism of Bud' 
dhism forget the cheerfulness and buoyancy which are the chief 
marks of its holy men. The Buddhist saint is essentially one 
who baa freed himself. His hist impulse is to rcfoioe in his 
freedom and share it with others, not to abuse the fetters he 
has out away. Active benevolence and love^ are enjoined as 
a duty and praised in language of no little beauty and earnest* 
ness. In the Itivuttaka^ the following is put into the mouth of 
Buddha. “All good works whatever* are not worth one six¬ 
teenth part of lore which aets free the heart. Love which sete 
free the heart comprises them: it shines, gives light and radiance. 
Just aa the light of all the stars is not worth one sixteenth of 
the light of the moon: as in the last month of the rains in the 
season of autumn, when the sky is clear and cloudless the sun 
mounts up on high and overcomes darkness in the firmament; 
as in the iMt hour of the night when the dawn is breaking, the 
morning star shines and gives l^ht and radiance: even so does 
love which aets free the soul and comprises all good works, 
shine and give light and radiance.*' 8o, too, the Sutta*Hip&ta 
bids a man love not only his neighbour but all the world. “As 
a mother at the risk of her life watches over her own child, her 
only child, so let every one cultiTate a boundless love towards 
all beings*.'' Nor axe such precepts left vague and univeisal. 
If eome of his a^ts and words seem wanting in family affection, 
the Buddha enjoined filial piety as emphatically as Moeee or 


' Ptdhioua. But in Ut«r Buddbisa we find tbe ides that Qiirana la 
aomething wUdi comet only wImd we do not atniggla for it. 

* UeitS, comcponding ozactly t« tiia Gcaek of tlio 13ew Tettemoat. 

^ nL 7. Tho tmulation is abbreviated. 

* Moi« literally, *‘A1I tbe oceealona whieb can be used for doing worka.’* 

* SobtS'Ntpite, 1^, B.B.B. toL x. p. 26 and see also *"f - Nik. TT. 190 which 
eaya that loro leads M nUrtb in the hlsbar baaTens and Nik. zx. 4 Co tbe 
efioot ChM a little lore la better t>i»w great gifts. Aleo Qwtiont of Jfilinda, 
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Confucius. There are two heLngs, he says, namely Father and 
Mother, who can never be adequately repaid^. If a man were 
to cany hia parents about on hia shoulders for a hundred years 
or oonld give them all the Mngdoms and treasures of the earth, 
he still would not dischaj^e his debt of gratitude^. But whereas 
Confucius said that the good son does not deviate from the way 
of hia father, the Buddha, who was by no means conservative 
in religious matters, said that the only way In which a son conid 
repay his parents was by teaching them the True Law. 

The Buddha defines the sixth section of the path more fully 
than those which precede. lUght effort, he says. Is when a monk 
makes an effort, and strives to prevent evil states of mind from 
arising: to suppress them if they have arisen; to produce good 
states of mind, and develop and perfect them. Hitherto we 
have been considering morality, indispensable but elementary. 
This section is the beginning of the specially Buddhist discipline 
of mental cultivation. The process is apt to seem too self- 
ooQSciOQS: we wonder if a freer growth would not yield better 
fmits. But in a companson with the slmilm* programmes of 
other religions Buddhism has little to fear. Its methods are not 
morbid or introspective: it does not fetter the intellect with the 
bonds of authority. The disciple has simply to discriminate 
between good and bad thoughts, to develop the one and suppress 
the other. It is noticeable that under this heading of right 
effort, or r^ht wrestling as it is sometimes called, both desire 
and striving for good ends are consecrated. Sloth and torpor . 
are as harmful to spiritual progress as evil desires and as often 
reprimanded. Also the aim is not merely negative; it is partly 
creative. The disciple is not to suppress will and feeling, but 
he is to make all the good in him grow ; be should foster, increase 
and perfect it. 

^at is right'mindfulness^, the seventh section of the path ? 
It is “When a monk lives as regards the body, observant o{ the 
body, strenuous, conscious, mindful and has rid himself of 
covetousness and melancholy”: and similarly as regards the 
sensations, the mind and phenomena. The importance of this 
mindfulness is often insisted on. It amounts to complete self- 

» Sag. va. 1.2. a 
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mMteij by n).€ftn£ of self-knowledge which allows nothicg to 
be done heedlessly and rnecbanically and controls not merely 
recognized acts of volition but also those seiiBe-impresslons in 
which we are apt to regard the mind as merely receptive. *'Self 
:e the lord of self: who else should be the lord? With self well 
subdued, a man finds a lord such as few ceui £nd^” 

Although the Buddha denies that there is any soul or self 
(att&) apart from the ekandhas, yet here his ethical system 
seems to assume that a ruling principle which may be called 
self does exist. Nor is the discrepancy fully explained by saying 
that the non-existence of self or soul is the coirect dogma and 
that expressions like self being the lord of self are concessions 
to the exigencies of exposition. The evolution of the aeif-con- 
trolled Blunt out of the confused mental states of the ordinary 
man is a psychological di^oulty, As we shall see, when the 
eightfold path haa been followed to the end new powers arise 
in the mind, new lights stream into it. Yet if there is no self 
or Boul, where do they arise, into what do they stream 1 

The doctrine of Gotama as expreeeed in his earliest utterance 
on the subject to the five monks at Benares is that neither the 
body, nor any mental faculty to which a name can be given, is 
what was oa^d in Biahmanic theology ^tman, that is to say 
an entity which is absolutely free, imperishable, changeless and 
not subject to pain. This of course does not exclude the possi¬ 
bility that there may be something which does not come under 
any of the above categories and which may be such an enrity 
as described. Indeed Brahmanic works which teach the exis¬ 
tence of the itmau often use language curiously like that of 
Buddhism. Thus the Bhagarad-^tl^ says that actions are 
performed by the Gunas and only he who is deluded by egoism 
thinks “I am the doer,” And the Vishnu Puiana objects to 
the use of personal pronouns. *'When one soul is dispersed in 
all bodies, it is idle to ask who are you, who am I’?"' The 
accounts of the Buddhist higher life would be easier to under¬ 
stand if we could suppose that there is such a self: that the 

X DbMua&p. 100. 3 Biug glti, S. S7. 

• VUhoa Pur. tl 19. The aneioat EgTptiana also, thoosh lor qaito diffnaat 
r aaeoM, did oot aooept car tde4< of p«»oitaUt7. PorthentaanwunoCaalndiTidGal 
taiutfboi t eompoimd c«n4»tia| o( the body and of nren] imcoaterial pan* sailed 
to want cf a better word eonle, the fo, the As, the stkHem. eto.. width atUr death 
eoatlBoa to udst iodepsodeatlj. 
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pilgrim who U walking in the paths gradually emancipates, 
develops and builds it up: that it becomes partly free in nirvana 
before death and vhoUy free after death. Schrader' has pointed 
out texte in the Pitakas which seem to imply that there b 
something which is absolute and therefore not touched by the 
doctrine of matti. In a remarkable passage^ the Buddha says: 
Therefore my disciples get rid of what is not yours. To get rid 
of it will mean you health and happiness for a long time. 
Form, sensation, perception, etc., aie not yours; get rid of 
them. If a man were to take away, or bun, or use for his needs, 
all the grass, and boughs, and branches and leaves in this Jeta 
wood, would it ever occur to you to say, the man is taking 
away, burning us, or using vs for bis needs? Certainly not, 
Lord. And why not? Because, Lord, it is not out self or any¬ 
thing; belonging to our self. Just in. the same way, replies the 
Buddha, get rid of the skandhas. The natural sense of this 
seems to be that the skandhas have no more to do with the 
real being of man than have the trees of the forest where be 
happens to be*. This suggests that there Is in man something 
real and permanent, to be contrasted with the transitoiy 
skandhas and when the Buddha aaks whether anything which 
is perishable and changeable aah be called the self, he seems to 
imply that there is somewhere such a self. But this point 
cannot be pressed, for it is perfectly logical to define first of all 
what yon mean by a ghost and then to prove that such a thing 
does not exist. If we take the passages at present collected as 
a whole, and admit that they are somewhat inconsistent or 
imperfectly understood, the net result is hardly that the name 
of self can be given to some part of human nature which remains 
when the skandhas are set on one side. 

But though the Buddha denied that there is in man uiything 
permanent which cart he called the self, this does not imply a 
denial that human natnro can by mental training be changed 
into something dlBerent, something infinitely superior to the 

> VAer 3laud iv tiuIiMAM sv if»Uv<r«« uni 

1S02. And On Uw problem of Kirrwvt in /oumai 9j Pali Tat 8«uiy, 190C. 8«« 
too 6ftm. Kik. xxn. IS-P. 

• Uftj. Nik. 

* Oompare alao Cbo aarmos on bks bordan and tbo baam and Sam Nib. zxo. 
lC-17. It li admitted that Nirvana le not dokkha and not anieoaa and it aMioi 
to ba Implied li ia sot anattam. 
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nature of the ordinary man, perhaps something other th^ the 
ekandhae^. One of his principal objeddons to the doctrine of 
the permaneTit self was that, if it were true, emancipatiozi and 
sanctity would be impossible because human nature conld not 
be chujged. In India the doctrine of the itman was really 
dangerous, because it led a religious man to suppose that to 
ensure happiness and emancipation it is only necessary to isolate 
the &tmau by aelf-mortificatloa and by suppiessiiig discurrive 
thought as well as passion. But this» the Buddha teaches, is 
a capital error. That which can mahe an end of suffering Is not 
something lurking ready-made in human nature hut something 
that must be built up; man must be reboiu, not fiayed and 
stripped cf everything except some core of unchanging soul. 
As to the nature of this new being the Pitakas are reticent, bnt 
not absolutely silent, as we shall see helow. Our loose use ol 
language might pcsribly lead us to call the new being a soul, 
but it is deddedly not an ^tman, for it is something which has 
been brought into being by deliberate effort. The coUectiTe 
name for these higher states of mind is paHad^, wisdom or 
knowledge. This word is the Pali equivalent of the Sanskrit 
prajM and is interesting as connecting early and later Suddhism, 
for prajHd in the sense of transcendental or absolute knowledge 
plays a great part in Mahayanism and is even personihed. 

The Pitakas imply that Buddhas and Arbate oan under¬ 
stand things which the ordinary human mind cannot grasp and 
human words cannot utter. Later Indian Buddhists h^ no 
scruples in formulating what the master left unfonnulated. 
They did not venture to use the words itman or atti but they 
said that the saint can rise above al! difference and plurality, 
transcend the diatinction between subject and object and that 
nirvana is the absolute (Bhiitatathati). The Buddha would 
doubtless have objected to this terminology as he objected to 
all attempts to express the ineffable but perhaps the thought 
which straggles for expression in such language Is not far 
removed from his own thought. 

One of the common Buddfaist similes for human life is fire 
and it is the best simile for Uluminating all Buddhist psychology. 

1 S«e tbs i>rg(iafiat spSth Ysmske in Sstn. Klk. xzs. SS. 

• 8m Ssql Hik. xzL, xm 97. 

* AIm or Tijj A 
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Xo insist on fin«^ing a sonl is like deeoribing flames as substances. 
File is often spoken of as an element but it is really a process 
which cannot be Isolated or interrupted. A flame is not the 
same as its fuel and it can be distanguisbed from other flames. 
But though you can indiridualiae it and prop^ate it inde- 
finitely^ you cannot isolate It from its fuel and keep it by itself. 
Even so in the human being there is not any soul which can be 
isolated iuid go on living eternally but the analogy of the flame 
still holds good. Unscizable though a flame may be, un- 
defloable as substance, it is not unreasonable to trim a fire aud 
make a flame rise above its fuel, free from smoke, obar and 
pure. If it were a conscious flame, such might be its own ideal. 

The eighth and last section of the path is 8ammft‘8am4dhi, 
right concentration or rapture. Mental concentration is essential 
to sam&dhi, which is the opposite of those wandering desires 
often blamed ss seeking for pleasure here and there. Bub 
sarcAdhi is more than mere ooncentratloEL or even meditation 
and may be rendered by rapture or ecstasy, though like so 
many technical Buddhist terms it does not correspond exactly 
to any European word. It takes in Buddhism the place occupied 
in other religious by prayer—prayer, that is, in the sense of 
ecstatic communion with the divine being. The sermon* which 
the Buddha preached to King Aj&tasattu on the fruita of the 
life of a recluse gives an eloquent account of the joys of samlMlhi. 
Ke describes how a monk* seats himself in the shade of a tree 
or In some mountain glen and then ‘‘keeping his body erect and 
his intelligence alert and intent" puiifles his mind from sJl lust, 
ill-temper, sloth, fretfulness and perplexity. When these are 
gone, he is like a man freed from jail or debt, gladness rises in 
his heart and he passes suooeedvely through four stages of 
meditation*. Then his whole mind smd even his body is per¬ 
meated with a feeling of parity and peace. He concentrates his 
thoughts and is able to apply them to such great matten as he 
may select. He may revel In the enjoyment of supertkatural 
powers, for we cannot deny that the oldest documents which 
we possess credit the sage with miracubus gifts, though they 
attach littb importance to them, or he may follow the train of 
thought which led the Buddha himself to enl^htenment. He 

> l^g. Nik. s. ■ ThaM »sar«lM tn hwdly powibl« for the laitj. 

* Sm «hsp. ar. for dtUili. 
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♦.hiftirg of hiB previous births and remembers them as clearly 
as a man ivho has been a long walk remembers at the end of the 
day the villages through which he has passed. He thinks of 
the birth and deaths of other beings and sees them as plainly 
as a man on the top of a house sees the people moving in the 
streets below. He realises the full signihcance of the four truths 
and he understands the origin and cessation of the three great 
evils, love of pleasure, love of existence and ignorance. And 
when he thus sees and knows, bis heart is set free. “And in 
him thus set free there arises the knowledge of his freedom and 
he knows that lehirth has been destroyed, the higher life has 
been led, what had to be done has been done. He has no more 
to do with this life. Just ss if in a mountain fastness there were 
a pool of water, clear, translucent and serene and a man standing 
on the bank and with eyes to soe should perceive the mussels 
and the shells, the gravel and pebbles and the shoals of fish as 
they move about or lie within it,’ * 

Similar accounts occur in many other passages with vaiia' 
taons in the number of stages described. We must not therefore 
insist on the details as essential. But in all oases the process is 
marked by mental activity. The meditations of Indian recluses 
are often described as self •hypnotism, and I shall say something 
on this point elsewhere, but It is elear that in giving the above 
account the Buddha did not contemplate miy mental condition 
in which the mind ceases to be active or master of itself. When, 
at the beginning, the monk sits down to meditate it is “with 
intelbgence alert and intent": in the last stage he has the sense 
of freedom, of duty done, and of knowledge immediate and 
unbonnded, which sees the whole world spread below like a 
clear pool in which every £sh and pebble is visible. 


6 

With this stage he attujis Kirvii^a’, the best known word 
and the most difficult to explain in all the vocabulary of Bud* 
dhism. 

It is perhaps used more by western students than by oriental 
behevers and it belongs to the same department of religious 
language as the word saint. For moat Ch^tiana there is some¬ 
thing presiunptuous in trying to be a saint or in definii^ the 
* dtaakrit Ntrvl^A: PkU 
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precise form of bliss enjoyed by s&iabe in heaven and It is the 
same vlth nirvana. Yet no one denies that eanotity and 
nirvana are religious ideals. In a passage already quoted^, 
Ootama described hov in attaining Buddhahood be sought and 
arrived at the incomparable security of nirvana in which there 
is no birth, age, sickness, death, pain or defilement. This, con¬ 
firmed by many other statements, shows that nirvana is a state 
attainable in this eustence and compatible with a life of 
intellectual and physical exertion such as he himself led. The 
original meaning is the state of peace and happiness in which 
the fires of Inst, hatred and stupidity are extinguished and the 
participle niitbvio apparently derived from the same root had 
passed into popular language in the sense of happy^. Two 
forms of nirvana are distingolshed. The first is itpftdi-sesa- 
nibb&nam^or nirvana in which the skaodhas remain, although 
passion is destroyed. TMs state is also ctdied arhatship, 
the condition of an arhat, meaning originally a worthy or 
venerable man, and the person enjoying it is alive. The idea 
that the emancipated saint who has attained the goal still 
lingers in the world, though no longer of the world, and teaches 
others, is common to all B)dian religions. With the death of an 
arhat comes the state known as an-upldi'Sesa'Dlbbltiiain in 
which no skandhas remain. It is also called Parinibb&nun and 
this word and the participle parinibbiito are frequently used 
with special reference to the death of the Buddha*. The difier- 
enoe b^ween the two forms of nirvana is important though the 
second is only the continaation of the first. Nirvana in this life 

^ U«j. Nft. 26. 

* t.f, tSe werdj MiCiMMd to Boddha ttibbvU- hOda si yMtSyftD tdito 

pftU. Bftppy 1 * the wouko «ho Sm Moh » buabAiid In th* Sogattm Kikijt, lo. 
&5 J4i)awoci uk6 Buddha vbikt i* OMcat by Saadatthikui oibbftaem, 

th4t Ql/v&Qft vhiob it viBb]» or b«loTi9 to this vorid. The npfy is tbst it ia 
oSoQtod by tbs dostruotiMi of Inst, hstrod tad suyldl^ sod it is deechbad m 
obitiufam, cAiptwniam oponayikom, foeeaUam McMobMm viSAdAi->diffioult words 
which ooeot elsewhere a4 epithets of Bbtaae snd eppereatly meon immediete, 
hivitiag (it ssys “eozne end see*'), leading to salTation, to be known by ell who een 
oaderstaad. For s4MDe views as to the dshvation of nibbana, nibboto, etc. seo 
J.F.T.8. 1919. pp. AS 8. 5at the word nirTioa ooeors Irequatly in the Mshibhi- 
raia and was probably bonowsd by the Bocldhiits {rom the firahjnsns. 

* Cn sa>TipddL 

* Bot paHttirT&i)a is not always rlri^Uy distiaguiihed from nirvfi^s, t.t. Sotta 
Nipita, 3S8. Aod in Cutlava'c. vi. 4. 4 i);s Cuddba dcaeiibee bimself as BraKituipo 
pijini]>bato. Parinibbuto is area iissd of a bone in Uaj. Nik. do ad Jin. 
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adtciits of apptodnate definition: it is the goal of the religious 
life, though only the elect can even enter the struggle. Nirvana 
alter death is not a goal in the same sense, The correct doctnne 
is rather that death is indifierent to one who has obtained 
nirvana and the difficulty of defining his nature after death does 
not mean that he has been striving for something inexplicable 
and illnsory. 

ArbateUp is the aim and sum of the Buddha’s teaching: 
it is associated in raany passages with love for others, with 
wisdom, and happiness and is a condition of porfeotion attain¬ 
able in this life. The passages in the Pitakas which seem to be 
the oldest and the most histoiioal suggest that the success of 
the Buddha was due to the fact that he substituted for the 
chilly ideal of the Indian Munis something more inspiring and 
more visibly iruitfol, something alrin to what Christ called the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Thus we ore told in the Vinaya that 
Bhaddiya was found sitting at the foot of a tree and exclaiming 
ecstatically, 0 happiness, happiness. When asked the reason of 
these ejaculations, he replied that formerly when he was a raja 
he was anxious and full of fear but that now, even when alone 
in the forest, he had become traiu^nil and calm, ‘‘with mind as 
peaceful as an antelope’s/’ 

Nirvana is frequently described by such adjectives as death¬ 
less, endless and changeless. These epithets seem to apply to 
the quality, not to the duration of the arbat’s enstence (for 
they refer to the time before the death of the body) and to 
signify that in the state which he has attained death and change 
have no power over him, He may suffer in body but he does 
not su^r in mind, for he does not identify himself with the 
body or its feelii^^. 

Numerous passages could be quoted from the poetical books 
of the Pali Canon to the efieot that nirvana is happiness and 
the same is stated in the more dogmatic and logical portions. 
Thus we bear of the bliss of emancipation and of the happiness 
which is based on the religious life^ and the words Nirvana is 
the greatest happiness” are put into Gotama’s own mouth^. 

' S41XL xziL L 18. 

I TimatiisQ^hAm Md bnhmftCtflrogftdlMD lobb&a. 

* Mikj. ISe, e{. «l«o Ang. Nik. tt. t whMo vuioiu kiadi of sukhaiD or 
bappmoM MB «iramer»t«d, ud wb b«ar of imi fclftikmm— nif hAm oirupodki^ 
opoVkhfai Mflr*t*n>annn Mikham, 
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The middle wey preeched by Mm is deolajed tc be free from eU 
distress, and those who walk in it make an end of pain OTen in 
this life^. In one passage ^ Gotama is found meditating in a wood 
one winter nigbt and is asked if be feels well and happy. The 
night is cold, his seat is bard, his clothea are l^ht and the wind 
bitter. He replies emphatically that he is happy. Those who 
live in comfortable houses suffer from the otUs of Inst, hatred 
and stupidity but be has made an end of those evils and there* 
fore is happy. Thus nirvana is freedom and joy: it is not 
ejctinotion In the sense we give the word but light to them that 
sit in darkness, release to those in prison and torture. But 
though it is legitimately described in terms which imply positive 
happiness it transcends all human standards of good and evil, 
pleasure and pain. In deBcribing the progress to it we all— 
whether Indians or Europeans—necessarily use such words as 
better, higher, happier, hut in truth it is not to be e^pieesed 
in terms of such values. In an interesting sutta^ a JMn argues 
that happiness is the goal of Hie. But the Buddha states 
categorically first that perfect happiness is only attainable by 
abandoning the conscious pursxiit of happiness and secondly 
that even absolute happiness when attained is not the highest 
goal; there is a better state beyond, and that state is certainly 
not annihilation or extinction of feeling, for it is described in 
terms of freedom and knowledge. 

The Bhamma-sangam speaks of Nirvana as the Unoom- 
poundsd Element^ a^ as a state not productive of good or 
eviL Numeroiu assertions * are made about it incidentally but, 
though we bear that It Is perfected and supramnndane, most of 
the epithets are negative and amount to little more than that it 
transcends, or is absolutely detached from, all human experience. 
Uncomponnded (asankhato) may refer to the psesing away of 
all sankh&ras but what may be the meaning of dh&tn or element 
in this context, 1 do not presume to oonjectoxe. But whatever 
else the word may mean, it clearly doss not signify annihilation. 
Both here and in the Questions of an impression is 

prodneed in the mind of the reader, and perhaps was not absent 

’ S.j. l(Uj. Kik. 0 DiUba dhikinnta duIi^Hia* aotak&ro HotL 

• Klk. ▼. xxxii > Kii. 7S. 

• AMokbstadhStu, of. the espmsieii uankhSnptfifiibbSri' ^88* h ii. 

• Tabulated ia UK Savlda* tr&iuUtiOD, pp. SST^S. 
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in the mind of tho writer, that niirana is a sphere or plane of 
existence resembling though excelling space or ether. It is true 
that the language when carefully examined proTes to be cautious 
and to exclude material interpretations but clearly the expositor 
when trying to make plain inexpUcable leased to that side 
of error rather than towards annihilation^. 

Somewhat similat is the language attributed to the Buddha 
in the Ud&na^ “There is a state (iyatanam) where there is 
neither euth nor water, fire nor ur, nor infini^ either of space 
or of consciousness, nor nothingness, nor the absence of per* 
oeption or non*parceptaon*, neither this world nor aiiother, 
neither sun nor moon. That 1 call neither coming, gciog, nor 
standing, neither death nor birth. It is without stability, 
without moTSment, without basis; it is the end of sorrow, 
unborn, unohginated, uncreated, uncompounded*.’* The state¬ 
ments about niirana in the Questions of Milinda are definite 
and interesting. In this work*, Nftgasena tells King Milinda that 
there are two thiogs which are not the result of a cause, to wit 
space and Nirrana. Nirrana is unproduceable (which doee not 
mean unattainable) without ongin, not made ot anything and 
uncompoonded. He who orders his life aright passes beyond the 
transitory, and gains the Beal, the highest fruit. And when he 
has gained that, he has realized Nirrana*. 

The parte of the Pitakas which seem oldest leave the im- 
pxeadon that those who heard and understood the Buddha’s 
teaching at once attained this blissful state, just as the Ouroh 
regards the disciples of Christ as saints. But already in the 

^ Suob a phNM M KihiiiiMa Mukiihrijfd^ "icr tfa« •tt4iiU[i«o6 ot rmUlfUoa 
of Nlmn*” wooid bo hardJy pooslblo if Kirvono wen afulhilatlon. 

* UdSaoTTi. &«*r begittmag. 

* Tbeie kn tb« fcnnleos ■t«g«a of Q«dit«Uon> la Ninua ihon is aeither oap 
ordiiLaf 7 fom of etaateoee nor eren Uu fomw of ossWbco witib wbidh we become 
uqailated in tncMe. 

i TbJa nogetiiTe form of eipneiion ie ver; oongeoleJ to Butdiu. Tbue mea^ 
BeatBjiai Istet nog "With God ii no nin;f ewooB, no oceen, no lunebine, 
DO ebeds: no oreetioa end ao deetraoUon: no life nor doeth: no sorrow nor jo; ie 
felt... .There ii no veter. wind, nor Sre. The Tros Qoru is there oonteinod.” 

• rr. 7.13 ft 

• See elso Book wi. of cbe »loog list of siaijM UlosMux 

the quliUee neowery for the sttuameat of erbstehlp. Thirty quelitiee of 
sAetship are manUoned In Book tl of the eesie wodu 8 m hfnhipMiaib. 
dot Ol 86*40 end Bhye Bewids* note. 
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FitekM^ we find (be idea that the struggle to obtain nirvana 
extends over several births and that there are {onr routes 
leading to aanctihcation. These routes are described by the 
names oi those who use them and are cbmnionly defined in 
terms of release from the ten fetters binding man to the world*. 
The first is the Sotftpanno, he who has entered into the stream 
and is on his way to salvation. He has broken the first three 
fetters called belief in the existence of self > doubt, and tmst in 
ceremonies or good works. He will be bom ag^ on earth or 
in some heaven but not more than seven times before he attains 
nirvana. He who enters on the next stage is called Sakadhg&min 
or coming once, because he will be born once more in this 
world^ and in that birth attain nirvana. He has broken the 
fetters mentioned and also reduced to a minimum the next two, 
lust and hate. The Anhghmin, or he who does not retom, has 
freed himself entirely from these five fetters and will not be 
reborn on earth or any sensuous heaven but in a BrahmS. world 
once only. The fourth route is that of the Arhat who has 
completed his release by breaking the bonds called love of life, 
pride, self-righteousness and ignorance and has made an end 
of all evil and impunty. He attains nirvana here and is no 
more snbject to rebirth. This simple and direct route is the 
one contemplated in the older discourses but later doctrine szkI 
popular feeling came to regard it as more and more unusual, 
just as saints grow fewer as the centuiies advance farther from 
the Apostolic age. In the dearth of visible Arhats it was con¬ 
soling to that nirvana could be won in other worlds. 

The nirvana hitherto considered is that atts^ed by a being 
living in this or some other world. But all states of existence 
whatever come to an end. When one who has not attained 
nirvana dies, he is bom again. But what happens when an 
Arhat or a Buddha dies ? This question did not fail to arouse 

* S.g. Dls* Nik. jyi. iu 7, OulUvtg, ix. 1. 4 

* B.g. ^gg. Pu3. 1 . 8^. TIm t«i) i«nen sre (1) beliai in tlw 

of tlM mU, (2) TidloMbl, doubt, (3) ilJsbbfttAptnEiil^Oi in o«n« 
rnoniM of (ood werio, (4) klmarfigo. lovt, (8) DoaoTt (S) rtpwl^, doetro 

fot rebirth in voride of foriB, (7) arOp*rftscs doun for nbirth in (omdew irortda, 
(S) mono, pride, (S] oddhicoMn, Mtf.nghteouepeaa (10) ignoimn c *. 

* Then le eome dlTenity of dootrine ebont tbe Sefcadlf&nio. Soioe hold tbet 
be has tVQ birthi. beome be conui b«ek U the world of men after haTing been 
bon OBoe ineeawhile in « beeves, etbeie tbet be has onlp one WUi ^tber oa eerih 
or ia ederelokn. 
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mt«re6t diuicg tbe Buddha’s liidtime y«t in the Bitahss the 
discufision, though it oould not be stifled, is lelegated to the 
bftchground md brought forward only to be put a&de se un¬ 
practical. The greatest teachers of religion—Christ as well as 
Buddha—hSTS shown little disposition to speak of what follows 
on death. Por them the centre of gravity is on this side of the 
grave not on the other: the all-important thing is to live a 
religious life, at the end of which death is met fearlessly as an 
incident of little moment. The Kingdoro of Heaven, of which 
Christ speaks, begins on earth though it may end elsewhere. 
In the Gospels we bear something of the second coming of 
Christ and the Judgment: hardly anything of the place and 
duffacter of the soul’s eternal life. We only gather that a child 
of God who has done his best need have no apprehension in this 
or another world. Though expressed in very different phrase¬ 
ology, something like that is the gist of what the Buddha 
teaches about the dying Saint. But this reticent attitude did 
not satisfy ancient India any more than it satasflee modem 
Purope and we have the record of how he was questioned and 
what he said in reply. Within certain limits that reply is quite 
definite. The question, does the Tathftgata, that is the Buddha 
or perfected sdnt, exist after death, which is the phraseology 
usually employed by the Pitakas In formulating the problem, 
beioDgs to the class of questions called not declared or un- 
determined^, because they do not admit of either an affirmative 
or a negative answer. Other problems belonging to this class 
are: Is the world eternal or not; Is the world infinite or not: 
Is the soul* the same as the body or diflerent from itt It is 
categorically asserted that none cd these ques^one admit of a 
reply: thus it is not right to say that (a) the sunt exists after 
death, (6) or that he does not exist, (c) or that be both does 
and does not exist, (i) or that he ndther exists nor does not 
exist. The Buddha’s teaching about these problems is stated 
with great clearneas in a Sutta named after hl&lunkyaputta*, 
an enquirer who visits him and after enumerating them says 
frankly that he is dissatisfied because the Buddha will not 

* AvTtkkUoi. Tt« b«ia£ oetinlMieoc, wtsMv, miii( Iiata b»«s Use 

«kO*v« but did DotdMt&n it, perbap* beoaoM vm InoapaUs oi ezpraeeuig 

it 

»JlTv aot atO. > KaJ. Nik. dt. 
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duswet ih&m. “ If tlie Lord wswera them, 1 viU lead a leligioue 
life imder him, but if he does not answer them, 1 will g;iTe up 
religion Ebnd return to the world. But if the Lord does not 
know, then the straightforward thing is to say, I do not know.” 
This is pla^ speaking, almost discourtesy. The Buddba*s reply 
is equally plain, but unyielding. “Hare 1 said to you, come 
and be my disoiple and I will teach you whether the world is 
eternal or not, indnite or not: whether the soul is identicAl with 
the body, or separate, whether the saint exists after death or 
not? ” “No, Lord.*’ “Now suppose a man were wounded by a 
poisoned arrow and his friends called in a physician to dress 
his wound. What if the man were to say, 1 shall not have my 
wound treated until 1 know what woe the caste, the family, the 
dwelling-place, the complexion and stature of the man who 
wound^ me; nor shall I let the arrow be drawn out until I 
know what is the exact shape of the arrow and bow, and what 
were the animals and plants which supplied the feathers, 
leather, shaft and string. The man would noTer learn all that, 
because he would die first.” “Therefore” is the conclusion, 
“hold what I have determined as determined and what I haye 
not determined, as not determined.” 

This sutta may be taken in oonueotion with passages 
asserting that the Buddha knows more than he tells his disciples. 
The result seems to he that there are certain questionB which 
the human tnind uid human language had better leaye alone 
because we are incs^ahle of taking or expressing a view 
suffioiently large to he correct, but that the Buddha has a more 
than human knowledge which he does not impart because it Is 
not profitable and overstTcuns the faculties, just as it Is no part 
of a cure that the patient should make an exhaustiye study of 
his disease, 

With reference to the special question of the existence of 
the saint after death, the story of Yamaka’ is important. He 
maintained that a monk in whom evil is destroyed (khin&sayo) 
is annihilated when he dies, and does not exist. This was con¬ 
sidered a grays heresy and refuted by S&iiputta who argues that 
syen in this life the nature of a saint passes understanding 
because he is neither all the skandhas taken together nor yet 
one or more of them. 


> Stm. m. rm 85. 
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Yet it would eeera tliat according to tho psychology of the 
Pitakas an ordinary human being is an aggregate of the ekandhas 
and nothing more. When sucH a being dies and in popular 
language Is bom ags^, the skandhas reconstitute themselTes 
but it is expressly stated that when the saint dies this does not 
happen. The Chain of Causation says that consciousness and 
the sankbftras are interdependent, li there is no rebirth, it is 
because (as it would seem) there are in the dying saint no 
sanJch&ras. His nature cannot he formulated in the same terms 
as the natore of an ordinary man. It may be noted that karma 
is not equivalent to the effect produced on the world by a man*a 
words and deeds, for if that were so, no one would have died 
leaving more karma behind him than the Buddha himself, yet 
according to Hindu doctrine, whether Buddhist or Brahmanic, 
BO karma attaches to the deeds of a si^t. Hie acts may affect 
others but there is nothing in them which t e nds to create a new 
existence. 

In another dial^pre^ the Buddha replies to a wandering 
monk called Vaccha who qnestioned him about the undeter¬ 
mined problems and in answer to every solution suggested says 
that he does not hold that view. Vaccha asks what objection 
he has to these theories that he has not adopted any of 
them! 

"Vaccha, the theory that the sunt exists (or does not exist 
and 80 on) after death is a jungle, a desert, a puppet show, 
a writhing, an entanglement and brings with it sorrow, anger, 
wrangling and agony. It does not conduce to distaste for the 
world, to the absence of passion, to the cessation of evil, to 
peace, to knowledge, to perfect enlightenment, to nirvaBa. 
Perceiving this objection, I have not adopted any of these 
theoriea.’* "Then has Gotama any theory of his own?” 
"Vaccha, the Tath&gata has nothing to do with theories, but 
this is what he knows; the nature of form, how form arises, 
how form perishes: the nature of perception, how it arisea and 
how it perishes (and so on with the other skandhas). Therefore 
I say that the l^th&gata is emancipated because he has com¬ 
pletely and entirely abandoned all imaginari.ou8, agitations and 
faJse notions about the Ego and anything pertaining to the 
Ego.” But, asks Vacoha, when one who has attained this 

• Uftj. Nik. 72. 
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emanoipation of mind dies where is he reborn 1 “Vaccha, the 
word ‘reborn* does not fit the case.” *‘TheD, Gotema, he is not 
lebom.” “To say he is not rehorn does not fit the‘case, nor is 
it any better to say he is both rebom and not lebom or that he 
is neither reborn nor not reborn.” “Healiy, Gotama, 1 am 
completely bewildered and my faith in yon is gone.” 

“Never mind your bewilderment. This doctrine is profound 
and difBonlt. Suppose there was a fire in front of you. You 
would see it burning and know that its burning depended on 
fuel. And if it went out (nibbiyeyya) you would know that it 
bad gone out. But if some one were to ask you, to which 
<^uarter has it gone, East, West, North or South, what would 
you sayl” 

expression does not fit the case, Gotama. For the fire 
depended on fuel and when the fuel is gone it is said to be 
extinguished, being without nourishment.” 

“In just the same way, all form by which one oould pre¬ 
dicate the existence of the saint is abandoned and uprooted 
like a fan palm^, so that it will never grow up In future, The 
saint who is released from what is s^led form is deep, im¬ 
measurable, hard to fathom, like the great ocean. It does not 
fit the case to say either that he is reborn, not rebom, both 
reborn and not reborn, or neither reborn nor not rebom.” 
Exactly the same statement is then repeated four times the 
words sensation, perception, sankhfirae and oonsolousness being 
substituted successively for the word form. Vaccha, we are 
told, was satisfied. 

To appredate properly the Buddha’s dmile we must con¬ 
centrate our attention on ^e fire. When we apply this metaphor 
to armilulation, we usually thin> of the fuel or receptacle and 
our mind dwells sadly on the heap of ashes or the extinguished 
lamp. But what has become oi the firel It is hardly correct to 
say that it has been destroyed. If a particular fire may be said 
to be annihilated in the sense that it is impossible to reconstitute 
it by repeating the same process of burning, the reason is not 
so much that we cannot get the same fiamea as that we cannot 
bum the same fuel twice. But so long as there is continuous 
oombustion in the same fireplace or pile of fuel, we speak of 
the same fire although neither the flame nor the fuel remains 

* Wtich is Bvd aot to glow up again. 
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the same. When eombuetion ceaees, the fire goes out in popular 
luiguspge. To what quarter does it go? That question clearly 
does not ‘‘fit the ease.’* But neither does it fit the case to say 
that the fire is annihilated^. 

Kirvana is the cessation of a process not the annihilation of 
an existence. If 2 take a walk» nothing is annihilated when the 
walk comes to an end: a particular form of action has ceased. 
Strictly speaking tho case of a fire is the same: when it goes 
out a process ceases, For the ordinary man nirvana is annihila* 
tion in the sense that it Is tho absence of all the activities which 
he considers desirable. But for the arhat (who is the only person 
able to }udge) nirvana after death, as compared with nirvana 
in Hfe, may be quiescence end suspension of activity, only that 
such phrases seem to imply that activity is the right and normal 
condition, quiescence being negative and unnatural, whereas for 
an arhat these values are reversed. 

We may use too the parallel metaphor of water. A wave 
oaonot become an immortal personality. It may have an 
indefixiitely long existence as it moves across the ocean, although 
both its shape and substance are constantly changing, and when 
it breaks against an obstacle the resultant motion may form 
new waves. And if a wave ceases to struggle for individual 
existence and difierentiatiou from the surrounding sea, it cannot 
be said to exist any more as a wave. Yet neither the water 
which was its substance nor the motion which impelled it have 
been annihilated. It is not even quite correct to say that it has 
been merged in the sea. A drop of water added to a larger 
liquid mass is merged. The wave simply ceases to be active 
and differentiated. 

In the Saipyutta'Nik&ya^ the Buddha’s statement that the 
aain t. after death is deep and immeasurable like the ocean is 
expanded by significant iUustration of the mathematician’s 
inability to number the sand or express the sea in terms of 


’ Is mAj b« that tbs Buddiit had io He tbo idu tiui a fiama wHoh 
OQb rMunia te Cta prioitita biviaibla atala of fir*. TUs view ji advocatad by 
Scluadar (Joiir. ?s^ Ttrt Qck. 1S0&, p. Ift7). Th« ptaMSM vhioli b» site* Main to 
a* to sbov tbati tbera vaa ssppoaad to be auoh aa store horn wHob &re 

^ bora but to be laa coialoaTe aa pros^ that fire vUcib goea out ia anppoead 
to aetara to 4at eWre. tboogb the qooUtion from Uw Maitreyi Up. pelcia ia tbie 
£eectioa For tba oetapbor cJ the flave eee alao SottA-NipiU, vareea 1074-S. 
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liquid measure. It la in fact implied that if ve cannot eay M U, 
tbis is only becauao that word cannot properly be applied to 
tbe infinite, innumerable and immeaenrable. 

The point whicb is cleareet In the Bnddha's treatment of 
this question is that whatever his disciples may have thooght, 
he did not faimseli consider it of Importance for true religion. 
Speculation on such points may be interesting to the intellect 
but is not edifying. It is a jungle where the traveUei wanders 
without advancing, and a puppet-show, a vain worldly amuse' 
ment which wears a false appearance of religion because it is 
diverting itself with quaei'ieligious problems. What is the state 
of the sunt after death, is not as people vainly suppose a 
question parallel to, am I going to heaven or hell, what shall 
1 do to be saved? To those questions the Buddha g^ves but 
one answer in terms of human lai^nage and human thought, 
namely, attain to nirvana and arhatship on this side of death, 
if possible in yonr present existence; if not now, then In the 
future good exiatences which you can fashion for yourself. What 
lies beyond is impracticable as a goal, unprofitable as a subject 
of speculation. We shall probably not be transgressing the 
limits of Gotama’s thought if we add that those who are not 
arhats are bound to approach the question with misconception 
and it is a necessary part of an Arhat's training to get rid of 
the idea "I am^.” The state of a Saint after death cannot be 
legitimately described in language which suggests that it is a 
fuller and deeper mode of life*. Yet it is cl^ that nearly all 
who dispute about it wish to make out that it is a state they 
could somehow regard with active aatisfaction. In technical 
language they are infected with arfipar&go, or de&re for life in 
a formic world, and this is the seventh of the ten fetters, all 
oi which must be broken before arhatship is attained. I 
imagine that those modem sects, such as the Zen in Japan, 
which hold that the deepest mysteries of the faith cannot be 
communicated in words but somehow grow clear in meditation 
are not far from the master's teaching, though to the best of 
my belief no passage has been produced from the Pitakas stating 
that an ^ahat has special knowledge about the avy&kat&ni or 
undetermined questions. 

* U*j. Nik. 9, ad fnii. Asalta dittblm ininoaftvaiD s4nlUiABltH. 

* fie« c«p«oiiily fiotto-NiptU, 1078 AtdLw gutuM o» p4aip4m »UU, bte- 
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Ahaoet all vho treat of zuirana after death tiy to make tke 
Buddha say, U or is not. That is what be refuel to do. We 
siiU want a plain answer to a pl^ qi^estjon and insist that he 
really means either that the saint is annihilated or enters on 
an infinite existence. But the true analogues to this question 
are the other insoluble questions, for instance, is the world infinite 
or finite in space ? This Is in form a simple physical problem, 
yet it is impossible for the mind to conceive either an infinite 
world or a world stopping abruptly with not even space beyond, 
A common answer to this antinomy is that the mind is attempt^ 

to deal with a subject with which it is incompetent to deal, 
that the question is wrongly formulated and that every answer 
to it tbiis formulated must be wrong. Tbs way of truth lies in 
first finding the true question. The real difficulty of the Buddha’s 
teaching, though it does not stimulate cuiiosity so much as the 
question of life after death, is the nature and being of the saint 
in this life before death, raised in the argument with Yamaka^. 

Another reason for not pressing the Buddha’s language in 
either direction is that, if he had wished to preach in the subtlest 
form either infinite life or annihilation, he would have found 
minds accuBtomed to the ideas and a vocabulary ready for hie 
use. If be had wished to indicate any form of absorption into 
a universal soul, or the acquisition by the individual self of the 
knowledge that it is identical with the univera^ self, he could 
easily have done so. But he studiously avoided saying anything 
of the kind. He teaches that all existence involves sufieiing 
and he preaches escape from it. After that escape the words 
being and not being no longer apply, and the reason why some 
people adopt the false idea of annihilation la because they have 
commenced by adopting the false alternative of either annihila¬ 
tion or an eternal prolongation of this life. A man makes^ 
himself miserable because he thinks he has lost something or 
that there is something which he cannot get. But if he does not 
think he has lost somethii^ or is deprived of something he 
might have, then he does not feel miserable. Similarly, a man 
holds the erroneous opinion, “This world is the self, or soul and 
I shall become it after death and be eternal, and unchanging.” 
Then he hears the preaching of a Buddha and he thinks '*1 
'Shall be annihilated, I shall not exist any more,” and he feels 

^ Sfttt. Nik. xzn. SS. * U*). Nik. 22, 
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misew^k. But if a man does not hold this doctrine that the 
00 ^ 18 ideatacsal with the universe and wifi exist etemaUv— 
which IS ,u8t complete foll-blown folly i-and then beam the 
preao^ng of a Buddha it dow not occur to him to think that 
he wiU be annihilated and he is not miserable. Here the Buddha 
emphasiaw ^ fact that his teaching ia not a variety of the 
Brahmamc doctrine about the Atman. ShorUy afterwards in 
the same sutfca he even more emphatically says that he does 
not teach annihilation. He teaches that the saint Is already in 
tfu0 hfe mconoeivable {ananuv^jc): "And when I teach and 
explain this some accuse me falsely and without the smallest 
saying ‘Gotama is an unbeliever; he preaches the 
a^rJatiom the destructton, the dying out of real being,’ When 
they talk like this they accoae me of being what I ^ not of 
saying what I do not say,” 

Though t^ Buddha seems to condemn by miticipatioa the 
torm Of the vedanu^known as the Adyaj*** nbsJ— 
illustrates the -e cuiy Abatement about the 

after his death. For it teaches that the saint knows that 
there is but one reality, namely Brahman, and that all individual 
existencos are illoeion: he ia aware that he ia Brahman and that 


he is not differendaced from the world aroond him. And when 
he dies, what happens? Metaphors about drops and rivers are 
not really to the point. It would be more correct to say that 
nothing at all has happened. His physical life, au illusion which 
did not exist for himself, has ceased to exist for others. 

Perhaps he will be nearest to the Buddha*s train of thought 
who attempts to consider, by reflection rather than by discussios 
in words, what is meant hy annihilation. By thinking of the 
mystery of existence and realhung how dhSonlt It ia to explain 
how and why anything exists, we are apt to slip into thinking 
that it wonld be quite natural and mtelligibb if nothing exiated 
or if existing things became nothing. Yet as a matter of fact 
our minds have no experience of this nothing of which we talk 
and it is inconceivahle. When we try to think of uothmgnesB 
we really think of space from which we try to remove all content, 
yet could we create an absolute vacuum within a vessel, the 
interior of the vessel would not be muuhilated. The man who 


’ l«tar io tiM MiM 6aH«: Eoralo btladbaaoio. 

* Jow emphatio iysonTW in tli» ^triginaJ. 
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has att^dd nirvana cannot be adequately defined or graeped 
even in this life: what binds tum to being is cut' but it is 
inappropriate and inadequate to say that he has become 
nothing*. 

* Dig. Kik. 1. 73 ticQiimG,.fahAT*.nettti(0. 

* r recomiaeod the ntder Co o«D^or oir^foUy th» pMsage ftt th« sod of Book rr. 
of Sobopeahftiwt*s.Ci< IFefi ait Wi'iif i*ad PoesitUvtif (Bsld&os sod Kemp’s trsiuls* 
Uon, Tol. 1. pp. 529-330). Though bo sridsiit^ ousoadsrttood vhst he "the 
Nirvsos of tho Buddhists” yet his own thought throws mush light os ih 



CHAPTER XI 


MONKS AND LAYMEN 

1 

Tab great practice achievement of the Buddha waa to found 
a religious order which haa lasted to the present day. It is 
known aa the S^ha and ite memhera are called Bhlkkhus^. It 
ia chiefly to this institution that the permanence of bis religion 
ia due, 

Corpora^ODs or coniratemitiea formed for the purpose of 
leading a particular form of life are among the most widespread 
manifeatations, if not of primitive wcrehlp, at any rate of that 
stage in which it passes into something which can be called 
personal religion and at least three causes contribute to their 
formation. First, early inatitutaous were narrower and more 
personal than those of to>day. In politics as well aa religion 
such relatively broad designations aa Englishman or Frenchman, 
Buddhist or Christian, imply a slowly widening horizon gained 
by centuries of cooperation and thought. In the time of the 
Buddha such national and religioua names did not exist. People 
belonged to a clan or served some local prince. Similarly in 
rollons matters they followed some teacher or wonhipped 
some god, and in either case if they were in earnest they tended 
to become members of a society. Societies such aa the Pytha* 
gorean and Orphic hrotheihoods were also common in Greece 
from the sixth century b.o. onwards but the result was small, 
for the genius of the Greeks turned towards politics and 
philosophy. But in India, where politics had strangely little 
attraction for the cultured classes, energy a^d intell^ence 
found an outlet in the religious life and created a multitude of 
religious societies. Even to-day Hinduism has no one creed or 
code and those who take a serious interest in religion are not 
merely Hindus but follow some sect whioh, without damning 

> 8L beggat or moodiooiit, becMM th«r livs oa alma- 
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vhat it does not adopt, eeleots its own dogoiaa and observances. 
This U not sectarianism in the sense of schism. It is merely 
the desire to have for oneself some personal, intimate religions 
life. Even in so uncompromiring levelling a oreed as 
the devout often follow specuJ tariqs, that is> roads or methods 
of the devotional life, and these tariqs, though differing more 
than the vations orders of the l^oman Catholic Church, are not 
regarded as sects distinot from ordinary orthodoxy. When 
Christ died, Christianity was not much more than such a tariq. 
It was an incipient religions order which had not yet broken 
with Judaism. 

This idea of the private, even secret religious body is closely 
allied to another, namely, that family life and worldly business 
are incompatible with the quest for higher things. In early ages 
only prieets and consecrated persons are expected to fast and 
practise chastity but when once the impression prevails that 
such observances not only achieve particnlar ends but produce 
wiser, happier, or more powerful lives, then they are likely bo 
be followed by considerable numbers of the more intelligent, 
emotional and credulous sections of the population. The early 
Christian Chorch was influenced by the idea that the world is 
^ven over to Satan and that he who would save himself must 
disown it. The gentler Hindus were actuated by two motives. 
First, more than other races, they felt the worry and futility 
of worldly life. Secondly, they had a deep*root^ belief that 
zmraculom powers could be acquired by eelf-mortifleation and 
the sensations experienced by those who practised faaring and 
trances confirmed this belief. 

The third cause for the foundation and increase of religious 
orders is a peroeption of the influence which they can exercise. 
The disciples o! a master or the priests of a god, if numerous 
and organized, clearly possess a power analogous to that of an 
army. To use such institutions for the service and protection 
of the true faith Is an obvious expedient of the ze^ot: eccledsa- 
tioal statecraft and ambirion soon make their appearance in 
most orders founded for the assistance of the Church militant. 
Sut of this spirit Buddhism has little to show; except In Tibet 
and Japan It is almost absent. The ideal of the Buddha lay 
within his order and was to be realized in the life of the members. 
They had no need to strive after any extraneous goal. 
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The S&Dg]ia, aa this order was o^ed, arose naturally ont of 
the social conditxoue of India in the time of Gotama. It was 
considered proper that an eanieat>siinded man should renounce 
the world a^ become a wanderer. In doing this and in collecting 
round him a band of disciples who had a common mode of life 
Gotama created nothing new. He merely did with conspicucos 
success what every contemporary teacher was doing. The oco> 
fraternity which he founded dif from others chiefly in being 
broader and more hnman, less prone to eztravagances and better 
organized. As we read the accounts in the Fitakas, its growth 
seems so simple and spontaneous that no erplanation is 
necessary. Disciplce gather round the master and as their 
numbeie increase be znak» a few salutary regulations. It is 
almost with surprise that we find the result to be an organization 
which became one of the great forces of the world. 

The Buddha said that he taught a middle path equally 
distant from luxury and from self-mcrtifioation, but Europeans 
are apt to be struck by his condemnation of pleasure and to be 
repelled by a system which aoppreeees so many hannless 
aotiTities. But contemporary opinion in India criticized his 
discipline as eaay^;oing and lax. We frequently hear in the 
Vinaya that the people murmured and said his disciples be¬ 
haved like those who still enjoy the good things of the world. 
Some, we are told, tried to enter the order merely to seonre a 
comfortable existence^, It is clear that he went to the extreme 
limits which public opunon allowed in dispensing with the 
rigonrs considered necesaary to the religiouB life, and we shall 
best understand his spirit if we fix our attention net so much 
on the regime, to our way of thinking austere, which he pre- 

gQ^bed_the single meal a day and so on—as on his insistence 

that what is necessary is emancipation of heart and mind and 
the cultivation of love and knowledge, all else being a matter 
of indiSerenoe. Thus he says to the ascetic Kassapa* that 
though a man perform all manner of penances, yet if he has 
not attained the bliss which comes of good conduct, a good 
heart and good mind, he is far from being a true monk. But 
when he has the heart of lore that knows no anger nor ill-will, 
when he has destroyed lust and become emancipated even 
before death, tiien he deserves the name of monk. It is a 
» ftUb&Tis. 148, cL its a 3S- * Dig. NiL vax 
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common thing to say, he goes on, that it ie hard to lead the 
life of a monk. But asceticism is comparatively aaey; what is 
really hard is the conversiozi and emaDcipation of the heart. 

In India, where the proclivity to sscetioism and 6elf*torture 
is endemic, it wae only natural that penance should in very 
truth seem easier and more satisfactory than this spiritual 
discipline. It won more respect and doubtless seemed more 
tangible and definite, more hke what the world expected from 
a holy man. Accordingly we find that efforts were made by 
Devadatta and others to induce the Buddha to Increase the 
severity of hia disclplino. But he refused', The more ascetic 
form of life, which he declined to make obligatory, is described 
in the rules kno^vn as Dhut&ngas, of which twelve cr thirteen 
are enumerated. They are partly a stricter form of the ordinary 
rules about food and dress and partly refer to the life of a hermit 
who lives in the woods or in a cemetery. 

In the Fitakas^ Kassapa’s disciples are described as dhuUt- 
vddd and the advantages arising from the observance of the 
Dbut&ngas ate enumerated in the Questions of HUinda. It is 
probable that the Buddha himself had little sympathy with them. 
He was at any rate anxious that they ahoidd not degenerate into 
excesses. Thus he forbade^ his disciples to spend the season of 
the rains in a hollow tree, or in a place where dead bodies are 
kept, or to use an alma bowl made out of a skull. Now Ksssapa 
had been a Brahman ascetic and it ia probable that in tolerating 
the Bhut&ngaa the Buddha merely intended to allow him and 
his folbwers to continue the practices to which they were 
accustomed. They were an influential body and be doubtless 
desired their adhesion, for he was sensitive to publio opinion * 
and anxious to conform to it when conformity involved no 
sacrifice of principle. We hear repeatedly that the laity com¬ 
plained of some practice of his Bhikkhus and that when the 
coraplamt was bionght to his ears he ordered the objectionable 
practice to cease. Once the king of Magadha asked the congre¬ 
gation to postpone the penod of retreat during the rains until 
the next full moon day. They referred the matter to the 
Buddha: prescribe tlaat you obey kings,” was his reply. 


^ CollAVkg. 1.1, 2. 

* Stm. NflL ziT. 16.12, Afij. Ifik. i, ziv. * UahiTa^ UL IX 

* Of tbs opiaion of pmoai, «.p. TisSkhS in bl L2, 
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One obvious distinction between the Buddhe’s dieoiples and 
other confrateRuUes was that they were completely clad, 
whereas the Ajtvikae, Jains and others went about nah^. The 
motive for this rule was no doubt decency and a similar thought 
made Gotama insist on the use of a begging bowl, whereas 
some sectaries collected scraps of food in their hands. Such 
extravagances led to abuses resembling the degradation of some 
modem fakirs. "Bven the soriptmes admit that pious 
householders were disgusted by the ascetics who asked for a 
lodging in their houses—'naked, unwashed men, foul to smell 
and loathsome to behold^. This was the sort of life which the 
Buddha called anariyam, ignoble or barbaric. With such de¬ 
gradation of humanity he would have nothing to do. He forbade 
nakedness, as well as garments oi hair and other uncomfortable 
costumes. The raiment which he prescribed consisted of three 
pieces of cloth of the colour called k&sHva. This was probably 
dull orange, selected as b^ng unomamental. It would appear 
that in medi&viti India the colour in use was reddish: at present 
a rather bright and not unpleasmg yellow is worn in Burma, 
Ceylon, Siam and Camboja. Originally the robes were made 
oi rags collected and sewed together but it soon became the 
practice fox pious laymen to supply the Order with raiment. 


2 

In the Mahi and Oulla-vaggae of the Vinaya Pitaka we 
poseesa a large collection of regulations purporting to be issued 
by the Buddha for the guidance of the Order on such subjects 
as ceremonial, discipline, clothes, food, furniture and medicine. 
The arrangement is roughly chronological. Gotama stskrta as 
a new teacher, withont either ioUowera or a code. As disciples 
multiply the need for regulations and uniformity of tile is felt. 
Each incident and difficulty that arises is report to him and 
he defines the correct practice. One may suspect that many 
usages represented as originating in the injunctions of the 
master really grew np gradnally. But the documents are 
ancient; they date from the generations immediately following 
the Buddha’s death, and their account of his activity as an 
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organizer is probably oorreofc in sub«6azice, One of the first 
reaeons wbich rendered regulatioos necessary was the popokrlty 
of the order and the respect which it enjoyed. iCing Bimbis4ra 
of M^adha is represented as proclaiming that “It is not per* 
mitted to do anything to those who join the order of the 
Sakyapnttiya'.” Henoe robbers*, debtors, slavee, soldiers 
anxious (o escape service and others who wished for protection 
against the law or merely to lead an idio life, desired to avail 
themselves of these immunities. This resulted in the gradual 
elaboration of a code of discipline which did mnch to secure 
that only those actuated by proper motives conld enter the 
order and only those who conducted themselves properly could 
stay within it. 

We ftnd traces of a distinction between those Bhikkhus who 
were hermits and lived solitary lives in the woods and those 
who moved about in bands, frequenting rest houses. In the 
time of the Buddha the wandering life was a reality but later 
most monks became residents in monasteries. Already in the 
Yinaya we seem to breathe the atmosphere of large conventual 
establishments where busy superintendents see to the lodging 
and discipline of crowds of monks, and to the distribution of 
the gifts made by pious laymen. But the Buddha himself knew 
the value of forests and plant life for calmii^ and quickening 
tlie mind. “Hare ore trees/* he would say to his disciples at 
the end of a lecture, “go and tMnk it out* ” 

In the poetical books of the Tripitaka, especially the coUeo- 
tionfi known as the Songs of the Monks and Nuns, this -feelin g 
is still atrooger: we are among anchorites who pass their time 
in solitary meditation In the depths of forests or on mountain 
tops and have a sense of freedom and a joy in the life of wild 
things not found in cloiatois. These old monkish poems are 
somewhat wearisome as continuous reading, but tbeir mono-ton- 
ous enthuaiaam about the conquest of desire is leavened by a 
sincere and observant love of nature. They sing of the scenes 
in which meditation is pleasant, the fiowery banks of streams 
that fiow through reeds and grasses of many colours as well as 

) Mfth&r, 1. 42. 

* Bot oODTwUd robb«T9 ven oocjiModly ftdmibCed. «.;. AofuliwIU. 

* Smel. KTik. IT, TTT P , Klk. 8 adfi%. On the vnhi»*tt4«iMd by mystic* is 

MoatriM to tn** snd dowu*, se« Underhill, ifytiiciem. p 23i. 
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tbo myetdrioQS midnight iorest when the dew falls and wild 
beasts howl; they note the plumage of the blue peacock, the 
flight oi the yellow crane and the gliding movements of the 
water snake. It does not appeu that theso amiable hermits 
aitogated any superioiity to themselyee or that there was any 
opposition between them and the rest of the brethren. They 
preferred a form of the rel^ous life which the Buddha would 
not make compulsory, bet it is older than Buddhism and not 
yet dead in India, The Sangha exercised no hierarchical 
authority over them and they accepted sneh simple symbols of 
union aa the observance of Uposatha days. 

The character of the Sangha has not mateciaily changed 
since its constitution took definite shape towards the end of 
the master's life. It was and is simply a body of people who 
believe that the higher life cannot be lived in any existing form 
of society and therefore combine to form a confraternity where 
they are relieved of care for food and raiment, where they can 
really take no thought for the morrow and turn tho cheek to 
the smiter. They were not a corporation of priests and they 
had no poEtical aims. Any free man, unless his parents or the 
state had a claiTn on him and unless he suffered from certain 
diseases, was admitted; he took no vows of obedience and was 
at any time at liberty to letnm to the world. 

Though the Sangha ae founded by the Buddha did not olsam, 
still less exact, anything from the laity, yet it was their duty, 
their most obvious and easy method of acquiring merit, to 
honour and support monks, to provide them with food, clothes 
and lodging and with everything which they might lawhfily 
possess. Strictly speaking a mo^ does not beg for food not 
thank for what he receives. He gives the layman a chance of 
doing a good deed and the donor, not the recipient, should be 
tbar^i:!. 

At first the Buddha admitted converts to the order himself, 
but be subsequently piasciibed two simple ceremouiee^ for 
admission to tiie novitiate and to full privileges respectively. 
They are often described as ordinations but are rather applioa* 
tions from postulants which are granted by a Chapter consisting 
of at least ten members. The first, called pabbajji or going 
forth—that is leaving the world^is effected when the would-be 
novice, duly shorn and robed In yellow, recites the three refuges 

ts—2 
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6nd the ten precepts^. Full membeisbip is obtained by the 
further ceiezuony called upaaampad&. The postulant, who must 
be at least twenty years old, is ezttnined in order to ascertain 
that he is w juris and has no disqualifying disease or other 
impediment. Then he is introduced to the Chapter by “a 
learned and competent monk who asks those who are in fsTOur 
of his admission to signify the same by their silence and those 
who are not, to speak. If y-hfa formula is repeated three times 
without oaUing forth objection, the upaeampadS. is complete. 
The newly admitted Bhihkha must have an Upajjh&ya or 
preceptor on whom he waits as a semnt, seeing to his clothes, 
bath, bed, etc. In return the preceptor giree him spiritual 
instruction, supervises his conduct and tends him when sick. 

The Chapter which had power to accept new monks and 
regulate discipline consisted of the monks inhabiting a parish or 
dUtnot, whose extent was fixed by the Sangha itself. Its reality 
as a corporate body was secured by sthngent regulations that 
under no excuse must the Bhikkhus resident in a parish omit 
to assemble on TJposatha days^. The Vinaya^ represents the 
initiative for these simple observancee ae coming not from the 
Buddha but from King BImbisfira, who pointed out that the 
adherents of other schools met on fixed days and that it would 
be well if his disciples did the same. He assented and ordered 
that when they met they should recite a formula called Pkti- 
mokkha which is still in use. It is a confessional service, in 
which a list of offences is read out and the brethren are asked 
three times after each item “Are you pure in this matter?*’ 
Sileuoe indicates a good conscience. Only if a monk has any¬ 
thing to confess does he speak. It is then in the power of the 
assembly to prescribe some form of expiation. The offender 
may be rebuked, svispended or even expelled. But he must 
admit his guilt. Otherwise disciplinary measures are forbidden. 

What has been said above^ about the daily life*of the 
Buddha applies equally to the life of his disciples. like hlTn 

> Tbsy M 4b«tiiuaeo trom {1) devtroyiag lii«, (2) stealing, (3) («} lying, 

(t) ioMscentJ, (S) eeting at forbidden timwt. {7) danoing, moaio and tbeatsa, 
(S) garlapd*! perfumee, o/namenW, (9) bigb or large bed*. (10) aeceptlBg gold or fUrer. 

* TheM are practically eqwTaleat to Soodaye, beifig the d«v nooa. full oaooa 
and tbe eightb days from Che new aud {oliinooD. In Tibet however the Hth. IStb, 
Setb and dOth oi eeoh iBCAtb are oheemd 

* Uahlvag. u. l-i. 
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they rose eaily, journeyed or went to beg their only meal until 
about half-past elereti and spent the heat of the (^y in Te^ie* 
ment and meditation. In the evening folloved discussion and 
instruction. It was forbidden to accept gold and ^vet but the 
order might possess parks and monasteries and recdve offeiings 
of food and clothes. The personal poesestiona allowed to a monk 
were only the three robes, a girdle, an aims bowl, a razor, a 
needle and a water etraineri. Ejveiything else which might be 
given to an individual had to be handed over to the oonfratamity 
and held in common and the Vinaya shows clearly how a band 
of wandaiing monks following their teacher from place to place 
speedily grew into an influential corporation possessing pwks 
and monaateriea near the principal cities. The life in these 
establishmeota attained a high level of comfort according to the 
standard of the times and the number of restrictiTe precepts 
suggests a tendency towards limiry. This was natural, for the 
l^ty were taught that their duty was to give and the Order 
had to decide bow mnch it could properly receive from those 
pious souls who were only too happy to acquire merit. In the 
larger Vlhliiras, for instance at S&vatth!, there were halls for 
ezercjse (that is walking up and down), halls with fires in them, 
warm baths and store rooms. 

The year of the Bhikkhus was divided into two parts. 
During nine months they might wander about, live in the woods 
or reside in a monastery. Durii^ the remaining three months, 
known as Vasaa^ or rainy season, residence in a monastery was 
obligatory. This custom, as mentioned, existed in India before 
the Buddha^s time and the I^takas represent him as adopting 
it, chiefiy out of deference to public opinion. Se did not pre¬ 
scribe auy special observances for the period of Vassa, but 
this was the time when people had most leisure, since it was 
hard to move about, and alk) when the monks we:ce brought 
into continual contact with the inhabitants of a special loc^ty, 
So it naturally became regarded as the appropriate season for 
^ving instruction to the laity. The end of the rainy season 
was marked by a ceremony called Pav&ra>n&, at which the monks 

* not eo moeb to puri^ irutM u to p»v<at tha MoideaijJ. d«ftraoUoa 

of fiiieot*. 

»It might begin eitbtft tlio day after tbe foU moon of aeilha (Jaae-JoJy) or 
a month later. In either oase the period vaa three moDths. MabSns. nz. 3. 
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asked one another to pardon any ofiencee that might have been 
committed^ and imiuediataly alter it came the Kathina cere* 
mony or distribution of robes. Kathina eignihes the store of 
raw cotton clotii presented by the laity and held as common 
property until distributed to individuals. 

It would be tedious to give even an abstract of the regula* 
tions contained in the Vinaya. They are almost exclusively 
concerned with matters of daily 1^, dwellings, furniture, 
medicine and so forth, and U we compare them with the statutes 
of other re%ious orders, we axe atniok by the fact that the 
Buddha makes no provision lor work, obedience or worship. 
In the western hranohes of the Christian Church—and to some 
extent, though less markedly, in the eastern—the theory pre¬ 
vails that ‘'^tan ^da some mischief stiJl for idle hands to do 
and manusJ labour is a recognized part of the monastic life. 
But in India conditions and ideals were difierent. The resident 
monk grew out of the wandering teacher or disputant, who was 
not likely to practise any trade; it was a mazim that religious 
persons lived on alms, and occupations which we consider 
harmless, such as agriculture, were held to be unsuitable because 
such acts as ploughing may destroy animal life. Probably the 
Buddha would not have admitted the value of manual labour 
as a distraction and defence against evil thoughts. No one was 
more earnestly bent on the conquest ol such thoughts, but he 
wished to extirpate them, not merely to crowd them out. 
Bnergy and activity are insisted on again and again, and there 
Is no attempt to discourage mental activity. Beading formed 
no part of the culture of the time, but a life of travel and new 
impressions, continual discussion and the war of wits, must 
have given the Bbikkhus a more stimulating training than was 
to be had in the contemporary Brahmanio schools. 

The Buddha^s regulations contain no vow of obedience or 
recognition o! rank other than simple aeniotity or the relation 
of teacher to pupil, As tima went on various hieTarcblcal 
expedients were invented in different countnes, since the 
management of large bodies ol men necessitates authority in 
some form, but except in Lamaism this authority has rarely 
taken the form familiar to us in the Boman and Orient^ 
Chuiohee, where the Bishops and higher clergy assume the right 
to direct both the belief and conduct of others. In the Sangha, 
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no monk could give orders to another: he who diaoheTed the 
precepts of the order ceased to he a member of it either ipso 
facto, or if he refused to oompl^ with the expiation preectibed. 
Also there was no compulsion, no suppreesion of discussion, no 
delegated power to expliw or supplement the trath. Hence 
differences of opinion in the Buddhist Church have largely taken 
the shape of schools of thought rather than of separate and 
polemical sects, Dissension indeed has not been absent but of 
persecution, such as stains the annals of the Christian Church, 
there is hardly any record. The fact that the Sangba, though 
nearly five hundred years older than any Christian institution, 
is still vigorous shows that this noble freedom is not unsuccessful 
as a practical policy. 

The absence of anything that can be called worship or cultus 
in Gotaioa’s regulations is remarkable. He not merely sets 
aside the older religious rites, such as prayer and sacrifice; he 
does not prescribe anything whatever which is in ordinary 
language a rel^cus act. For the P&timokkha, PavUrank, etc., 
are not religious ceremonies, but chapters of the order held with 
an ethical object, and the procedure (the proposal of a resolution 
and the request for an expression of opinion) is that adopted in 
modem public meetings, except that assent is signified by 
silence. It is true that the ceremonial of a religion is not likely 
to develop during the life of the founder, for pious recollection 
and recitation of his utterances in the form of scripture are as 
yet impossihle. Still, if the Buddha bad had any belief whatever 
in the edifying effect of ritual, he would not have failed to 
institute some ceremony, appealing if not to supematura) beings 
at least to human emotions. Even the few observances which 
he did prescribe seem to be the result of suggestion from others 
and the only inference to be drawn is that he regarded every 
form of religions observance as entirely superfinous. 

At first the Sai^ha consisted exclusively of men. It was not 
until about five yean after its establishment that the entreaties 
of the Buddha’s festermother, who had become a widow, and 
of Ananda ptev^Ied on bim to throw it open to women as well^ 
but it would seem that the pertdssjon was wrung from him 
agfunst his judgment. His reluctance was not due to a low 
estimate of female ability, for he recognized and made use of 

^ CoUtvftg. X. !. 
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tie influence of women in eooi&l and domeetac life and ie 
admitted that they were ae capable ae men of attaining the 
highest etagee of spiritual and intellectual progress. This is also 
attested by the Pi takas, for some of the most important and 
subtle argoments and expoeitione are put into the mouths of 
nuns*. Indeed the objections raised by the Buddha, though 
emphatic, are as arguments singularly vague and the eight mles 
for nuns which he laid down and compared to an embankment 
built to prevent a flood seem dictated not by the danger of 
immorahty but by the fear that women might aspire to the 
management of the order and to be the equals or superiors of 
monks. 

So far as we can tell, his feais were not realized. The female 
branch of the order showed little vigour after its first institution 
but it does not appear that it was a cause of weakness or 
oormption. Women were influential in the infancy of Buddhism, 
but we hear little of the nuns when this first ardour was over 
We may surmise that it was partly due to personal devotion 
to Gotama and also that there was a growing tendency to curtail 
the independence allowed to women by earlier Aryan usage. 
The daughters of Asoka play some part in the narratives of the 
conversion of Ceylon and Nepal but after the early days of the 
Church female names are not prominent; subsequently the suc¬ 
cession became interrupted and, as nnns can receive ordination 
only from other nuns and not from monks, it could not be 
restored, The so-called nuns of the present day are merely 
r^ous women corresponding to the sisters of Protestant 
(^upches, but are not ordained members of an order. But the 
right of women to enjoy the same spiritual privileges as men is 
not denied in theory and in practice Buddhism hae done nothing 
to support or commend the system of the harem or zenana 
In some Buddhist countries ench as Burma and Siam women 
enjoy almost the same independence as in Europe. In China 
and Japan their status is not so high, but one period when 
Bud^sm was powerful in Japan (800-1100 a.d.) waa marked 
by the number of female writers and among the Manchus and 
Tibetans women enjoy considerable freedom and authority. 


' P4p«ii b7 Mra Bod© in J.RA.S. 1883, pp, 517-6« «nd 763-98. tnd 

MB tthye DevldB n ifinth Oortfrm of toI l p. 344 . 
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Those who follow the law of the Buddha but are sot luembere 
of the Sangha are caned Uplsakos^, that is worshippers or 
adherents. The word may be conveniently rendered by laymen 
although the distinction between clergy and laity, ae understood 
in moat parte of Eiuope, does not quite correspond to the die* 
tinoUon between Bhikkhus and Tlp4&akaa. Europe^ olergy ace 
often thought of as interpreters of the Deity, and whenever 
they have had the power they have usually claimed the right 
to enpervise and control the moral or even the political adminie- 
tration of their country. Something timilar may be found in 
Lamaism, bat it forms no part of Qotama’s original mstitution 
nor of tile Buddhiat Ohnrch as seen tonlsy in Burma, Siam and 
Ceylon. The members of the Sangha are not priests or mediators. 
They have joined a oonfcatemdty in order to lead a higher life 
for which ordinary society has no place. They will teach others, 
not ae those whose duty it is to the laity conform to their 
standard but as those who desire to make known the truth. 
And easy as is the transition from this attitude to the other, 
it must he admitted that Buddhism has rarely Imd itself open 
to the charge of interfering in politics or of seeking temporal 
authority. Rather may It be accused of a tendency to Indolence. 
In some cases elementary education is in the hands of the monks 
and their monasteries serve the purpose of village schools. 
Elsewhere they are harmless recluses whom the vuisympathetic 
critic may pity ae useless but can hardly condemn as ambitious 
Of interfering. This is not however altogether true of Tibet and 
the Far East. 

It is BOmetimee sEud that the only real Buddhists are the 
members of the Sangha and there is some troth in this, partdcu> 
larly in China, where one cannot count as a Buddhist every one 
who occasionally attends a Buddhist service. But on the other 
hand Gotama accorded to the laity a definite and honourable 
position and in the PLtakas they notify their conversion by a 
special formula. They cannot indeed lead the perfect life hot 
they can ensure birth in happy states and a go<^ layman may 
even attain nirvana on his death*hed. But though the pious 
householder “takee his refuge in the lav and in the order of 

I puDiflioo Upitika 
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moa^ from whom he learoe tbe law, yet these monks make 
no attempt to supervise or even to judge hie life. The only 
puiiiabment which the Order iaflicts, to turn down the bowl 
and refuse to accept alme from guilty hands, is roeerved for 
those who have tried to injure it and is not indicted on notoiions 
evil livers. It is the business of a monk to spread true knowledge 
and good feeling around him without enquiring into the thoughts 
and deeds of those who do not spontaneously seek his connael. 
Indeed it may be said that in Burma it is the laity who super¬ 
vise the moo^ rather than nee vena. Those Bhikkhus who 
fall short of the accepted standard, especially in chastity, are 
compelled by popular opinion to leave the monastery or village 
where they have zoisbehaved. This reminds us of the criticisms 
of laymen reported in the Vinaya and the deference which the 
Buddha paid to them. 

The ethical character of Buddhism and its superiority to 
other Indian systems are shown in tbe precepts which it lays 
down for laymen. Ceremony and doctrine have hardly any 
place in this code, but it enjoins good conduct and morality: 
moderation in pleasures and consideration for othera. Only five 
commandments are essential for a good life but they are perhaps 
more comprehensive and harder to keep than the Decalogue, 
for they prescribe abstinence from the five sins of taking life, 
drinking intoxicants, lying, stealing and unchaatity. It is 
meritorious to observe in addition three other precepts, namely, 
to use no garlands or perfumes: to sleep on a mat spread on 
the ground and not to eat after midday. Pious laymen keep all 
these eight precepts, at least on Uposatha days, and often make 
a vow to observe them for some special period. Tb6 nearer a 
layman can approximate to the life of a monk the better for 
his spiiitnal health, but still the aims and ideals, and conse¬ 
quently the methods, of the lay and religious life are different. 
The Bhikkhu is not of this world, he has cut himself loose from 
its ties, pleasures aud passions; ho strives not for heaven but 
for arhatship. But the layman, though he may profitably 
thi^k of nirvana and firip.1 happineea, may also rightly aspire 
to be bom in some temporary heaven. The law merely bids 
h{tn be a kind, temperate, prudent man of the world. It is only 
when he speaks to the monks that the Buddha really speaks to 
his own and gives his own thoughts: only for them are the high 
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selAeaa aapitatioos, the austere counsels of perfection and the 
promises of bliss and something beyond bliss. But the Uy 
morality is excellent in its ovn spbeie^tbe good respectable 
life^and its teaching is most earnest and natural in those 
departments vheie the bard unsentimental precepts of the 
higher oode jar on western minds. Whereas the mooh serera 
all family ties and is fettered by no domestic affection, this is 
the field which the layman can cultivate with most profit. It 
was against his judgment that the.Buddha admitted women to 
his order and in bidding his monks beware of them he said 
many hard things. But for women in the household life the 
Pitakas show an appreciation and respect which is illustrated 
by the position held by women in Buddhist coirntries from the 
devout and capable matron Vislkhh down to the women of 
Burma in the present day, The Buddha even pnuscd the 
ancients because they married for love and did not buy their 
wives^. 

The right life of a layman is described in several snttas* and 
in aU of them, though almsgiving, religious conversation and 
hearing the lav are commended, the main emphadB is on such 
social virtues as pleasant speech, kindness, temperance, con* 
eideration for others and affection. The most complete of these 
discourses, the Sig&l 0 Tlda<sutta^ relates how the Buddha when 
starting one morning to beg alms in E&jagaha saw the house¬ 
holder Sigftia bowing down with clasped hands AT>d saluting the 
four quarters, the nadir and the zenith. The object of the 
ceremony was to avert any evil which might come from these 
six points. The Buddha told him that this was not the right 
way to protect oneself; a man should regard his parents as the 
east, his teachers as the south, his wife and children as the west, 
his friends as the north, bis servants as the nadir and monks 
and Brahmans as the zenith. By fulfilling his duty to these eiz 
classes a man protects himself from all evil which may come 
from the six points. Then he expounded in order the mutual 
duties of (3) parents and children, ( 2 ) pupils and teachers, 
(3) husband and wife, (4) friends, (5) master and servant, 
(6) lai^ and clergy. The precepts which follow show bow much 

> Sotte-inpiu. 2sa 
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common sense ajid good feeling Got&me conJd bring to bear on 
the aftaiis of eveiy'day life when he gave them his attention 
and the whole claesiiication of reciprocal obl^ations recalls 
the five lelataoDships of Chinese morality, three of which are 
identical with Gotama^s divisions, namely parents and children, 
husband and wife, and friends. But national charaotenstica 
make themselves obvious in the difierences. Gotama says 
nothing about politics or loyalty; the Chinese list, which opens 
with the mutual duties of sovereigns and subjects, is silent 
respecting the church and clergy. 

The 8angha is an Indian institution and invites comparison 
with that remarkable feature of Indian social life, the Brahman 
caste. At first sight the two seem mutually opposed, for the 
one is a hereditary though intellectual aristocracy, claiming the 
possession of incommunicable knowledge and power, the other 
a corporation open to all who choose to renounce the world 
and lead a good life. And this antithesis contains historical 
truth: the Sangha, like the similar orders of the Jains and other 
Kshatriya sects, was in its origin a protest against the exolm 
siveness and ritualism of the Brahmans. Yet compared with 
anything to be found in other countries the two bodies have 
something in common. Por instance it is a meritorious act to 
feed either Brahmans or Bhikkhus. Buiopeans are inclined to 
oali both of them priests, hat this is inaccurate for a Bhikkhu 
ra>rely deserves the titled and nowadays Brahmans are not 
necessarily priests nor priests Brahmans. But in India there is 
an old and widespread idea that he who devotes himself to a 
religious and intellectual life (and the two spheres, though they 
do not coincide, overlap more than in Europe) should be not 
only respected but supported by the rest of the world. He is 
not a professional man in the sense that lawyere, doctors and 
clergymen are, but rather an aristocrat, lliough from the 
earliest times the nobles of India have had a full share of 
pride and self-confidence, the average Hindu has always 
believed in another kind of apper class, entered in some sects 
by birth, in others hy merit, but in general a well-defined 
body, the conduct of whose members does not fail to command 
respect. The do tU des principle is certainly not wanting, but 

* It M»& soperCoou to nnst oa tJui. yot Wama is hi* 
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the holy man ie honoured not so much because he wjU make 
an immediate return by ini|>4rting some instrucUon or per^ 
forming some ceremony but because to honour him is a good 
act vhich, like other good acta, will sooner or later find its 
reward. The Buddha is not represented as blaming the respect 
paid to Brahmans but as saying that Brahmans must deserve 
it. Birth and plaited hair do not make a true Brahman any 
more than a shaven head makes a Bbikkhu, hut he who has 
renounced the world, who is piue in thought, word and deed, 
who folioWB the eightfold path, and perfects himself in know> 
ledge, be le the true Brahman^, Men of such aspirations ai« 
commoner in India than elsewhere and more than elsewhere 
they form a class, which is defined by each sect for itself. 
But in all sects it is an essential ps^ of piety to ofier respect 
and gifts to this religious aristocracy. 

‘ The Mme tdea ooodjb io tte DpMiali*di, e.;. Up. IV. 4. 2S, “be 

beoomce & troe Brebmao.” 
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ASOKA 

1 

Thb lifst period in tL© history of Buddhism extends from the 
death of the founder to the death of Asoka, that is to about 
232 B,o. It had then not only become a great Indian religion 
but had begun to send forth missionaries to foreign coimtries. 
But this growth had not yet brought about the int^nal changes 
which are inevitable when a creed expands far beyond the 
boundaries within which it was a natural expression of local 
thought. An intellectual movement and growth is visible within 
the limits of the Pali Canon and is conhrmed by what we hear 
of the existence of sects or schools, but it does not appear that 
in the time of Asoka the workings of speculation had led to 
any point of view materially difierent from that of Gotama. 

Our knowledge of general Indian history before the reign 
of Asoka is scanty and the data which con be regarded as facts 
for Buddhist ecclesiastical history are scantier still. We bear 
of two (or including the Kahgsangtti three) meetings sometimes 
called Councils; scriptures, obviously containiog various strata, 
were compiled, and eighteen sects or schools had time to arise 
and some of them to decay. Much doubt has been cast upon 
the councils* but to my mind this suspicion is unmerited, pro¬ 
vided that too ecclesiaetical a meaning is not given to the word. 
We must not suppose that the meetings held at Rijagaha and 
VesiU were similar to the Council of Nioaea or that they pro¬ 
duced the works edited by the Pali Text Society. Such terms as 
canon, dogma and council, though indispensabie, ore misleading 
at this period, We want less formal equivalents for the same 
ideas. A number of men who were strangers to those conceptions 

^ £»P*cM 7 io B. 0. Titnlu'B ftrUcle i& the 190a To domo&atrmW 

(b« *'lit«nr 7 depesid«DC«'* of chipten zz., m of tlM OilI*T»ggA dow not to 
BO «qiiiT^Dt to demoztttntiag tliAt tho iMmtiTM coctAined m thoM chApWrv vt 
"Ab'bubblaa'* 
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of » hiorarchj and a which are so familiar to us met 

together to and record the opinions and injnnctions of the 
Master or to remove misapprehensions and ahuses. It would be 
better if we could avoid using even the word Buddhist at fchia 
period, for it implies a difierence sharper than the divisions 
existing between the followers of Gotama and others. Thej 
were in the position of the {oUowers of Christ before the^ 
received at i^tiooh the name of Ohiisdans and the meeting 
at ft&jagaha was anabgons to the conferences recorded in the 
first chapter of the Acte of the Apoatles. 

The record of this meering and of the subsequent meeting 
at Ves&i! is oontaiued in Chapters xi. and xn. of tbo Cullavagga, 
which must therefore be later than the second meeting and 
perhaps considerably later. Other accounts are found in the 
Bfpavsipsa, Mahg-BodhI-Vamsa and Buddhaghosa’s com- 
mentSbiies. The version given in the Cullavagga is abrupt and 
does not entirely agree with other narratives of what followed 
on the death of the Buddha^. It seems to be a combination of 
two documente, for it opens as a narrative by Kasaapa, but it 
soon turns into a narrative about him. But the clumsiness in 
compilation and the errors of detail are hardly sufficient to 
discredit an event which ie probable in itself and left an Im- 
preesion on tradition. The Buddha combined groat personal 
authority with equally great hberality. While he was alive he 
decided all questions of dogma and discipline himself, but he 
left to the Order anthority to abolish all the minor precepts. 
It seems inevitable that some sort of meeting should have been 
held to consider the position created by this wide permission. 
Brief and confused as the story in the Cullavagga is, there is 
nothing improbable in its outlino^namely that a resolatlon 
was tAirftn at K' pjiinA r& wheio he died to hold a synod during 
the next rains at Blijagaha, a more central place where 
and lodgings were plentiful, ^id there come to an agreement 
ae to what should be accepted as the true doctrine and discipline. 
Accordingly five hundred monks met near this town and en- 
qoiied into the authenticity of the various rules and suttas. They 

> Th* saatrw of tho Hi^hiPMig ««» bkrdl; a acT«d book oiuUogou Co tbo 
Bibl* or Sorfts aad, bendea tbo eori; Suddhiies would not lu.v» wiiW to imiteto 
thorn. 

• S.g. Dig. Kik. XTi. 
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then went on to a«k vhat the Buddha had meant by the }e«eer 
and minor precepte ‘tphioh might be abolished. Ananda (who 
came in for a good deai of blame :n the course of the proceedings) 
confessed that he had forgotten to ask the Master for an esplana- 
tion and divei^ent opinions were expressed sa to the extent of 
the discretion allowed. Kassapa finally proposed that the 
Sangha should adopt without alteration or addition the rules 
made by the Buddha. This was approved and the Dhamma 
and Vinaya as chanted by the assembled Bhikkhus were 
accepted. The Abhldhamma is not mentioned. The name 
usually given to these councils is Sangiti, which means singing 
or chanting together. An elder is said to have recited the text 
sentence by sentence and each phrase was intoned after him 
by the assembly as a sign of acceptance. Up&U was the principal 
authority for the Vinaya and Ananda for the Dhamma but the 
limits of the authority claimed by the meeting are illustrated 
by an anecdote^ which relates that after the chanting of the 
law had heen completed PQia^ and his disdpke arrived from 
the Sontham ‘Sills. The elders asked him to accept the version 
rehearsed by them. He replied, “The Dhamma and ^naya 
have been well sung by the Theras, nevertheless as they have 
been received and he^ by me from the mouth of the Lord, 
so ^11 I hold them.'’ In other words the coondl has pat 
together a very good account of the Buddha's teaching but 
has no claim to impose it on those who have personal re¬ 
miniscences of their own. 

This want of a central authority, though less complete than 
in Brahmanism, marks tiie early life of the Buddhist com¬ 
munity. We read in later worked of a succession of Eiders who 
are sometimes called Patriarchs^ but it would be erroneous to 
think of them as possessing episcopal authority. They were at 
most the chief teachers of the order. From the death of the 
Buddha to Asoka only fire names are mentioned*. But five 
names can fill the Interval only if their bearers were unusu^y 
long-lived. It is therefore probable that the list merely contvns 
the names of prominent Theras who exercised little authority 

* CiJUv. s. i. n. * BtpedftDy ia CUfieM voria. 

* Cptii. Duftkt. gis ntif, (with vbom Uie tu4d* U CdateTkjjl i* 

oogpled) and TiMa Moggallputta. Thu it Che list giTwi ia the Dtpa* 

Taipaa. 
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in virtue of any office, though their penoot^ qualities assured 
them respect. UpAli, who comes first, is oaUed chief of the 
hnt, so far as there was one head of the order, it seems 
to have been Kaseapa. He is the Brahman ascetlo of UruveU 
whose conversion is recorded in the first book of the Mab&vagga 
and is said to have eschaz^ed robes with the Buddha^. He 
observed the Dhutingas and we may conjecture that his 
infiaence tended to promote asceticism. Ha&aka and Sonaka 
are also designated as chiefs of the Vinaya and there was 
perhaps a distinotion betwew those who studied (to use modem 
phrases) ecclesiastical law and dogmatio theology. 

The accounts* of the second Council are as abrupt as those 
of the first and do not connect it with previous events. The 
dncumstances said to have led to its meeting are, however, 
probable. According to the Oullavagga, a hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha certain ShiklchuB of Vajjian lineage 
readout at Ves&ll upheld ten theses involving relaxations of 
the older disdpline. The most important of these was that 
monks were permitted to receive gold and silver, but all of 
them, trivial as they may seem, had a dangerous beating for 
they encouraged not only luxury but the foimation of inde¬ 
pendent schools. Por insUnoe t^y allowed pupils to cits the 
practice of their preceptors as a justification for their conduct 
and authorieed mon^ resident in one parish to hold Uposatha 
in separate companies and not as one united body. The story 
of the condemnation of these new doctrines contains miraculous 
incidents but seems to have a historical basis. It relates how 
a monk called Yaea, when a guest of the monks of Vesklf, 
quarrelled with them because they accepted money ^m the 
laity and, departing thence, sought for support among the 
Theras or elders oi the south and west. The result was a con^ 
ference at Vesftll in which the principal figures are Bevata 
Sabbaklmi, a pupil of Ananda, express^ said to have been 
ordsuned one hundred and twenty years earlier*. The ten theses 

^ 6«iD/ Nik. xm. 11. vbole •eetwe ii ciJiefi KMUps SuDjutt*. 

* Tb^ to be fpnod cbieflv ia CQUftv«Sg&, xD., DlpsTn^EPM, w. ead ▼. 4fid 
U^bATMtee, tf. 

* Tbe XUpATMUii «dde GbAt *11 tbe pruuipd iDepka pre«eat b«d aeen (be 
Bqddb*. The; caoefc (benfore all hAT« b«cc c«mider»bl 7 c^rer a boDdred ye*n 
old eo thftt tbe ^roeologv is open to doobt. IG would be OMier if we eonld 
aflppcoe tbe noeUiig wm hold • bsadrod veon ofter the onli^MoiDeQa 
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were lefeited to a committee, which rejected them all, and thie 
rejection was ooc^rmed hj the whole Sangha, who proceeded 
to rehearse the Viaaya. We are not however told that they 
revised the Sutta or Ahhidhamma. 

Here ends the account of the CuUavagga but the l^avamsa 
adds that the wiohed Vaj jiau monks, to whom it asoiibes wrong 
doctrines as well as errors in discipline, collected a strong faction 
and held a scbiamatic council called the Mahfisangttn. This 
meetiog recited or compiled a new version of the Dhamma and 
Vinaya^ It is not easy to establish any facts about the origin 
and tenets of this Mah&sangltika or Mah&sanghika sect, though 
it seems to have been important. The Chinese pilgrims Fa 
Helen and Heiian Ohuang, writing on the basis of information 
obtained in the iUth and aeirenth centuries of our era, represent 
it as arising in connection with the lirst council, which was 
either that of R&jagaha or some earlier meeting supposed to 
have been held during the Buddha's lifetime, and Hsiian 
ChuEU^^ intimates that it was formed of laymen as well as 
monks and that it accepted additional matter including dhira^ 
or spells rejected by the monkish connci]. Its name (admitted 
by its opponents) aeems to imply that it represented at one 
time the opinions of the majority or at least a great number of 
the faithful. But it was not the sect which doohshed in Ceylon 
and the writer of the Dlpavaqisa is prejudiced against it. It 
may be a result of this animus that be connects it with the 
discreditable Vajjian schism and the Chinese tradition may be 
more correct. On the other hand the adherents of the school 
would naturally be disposed to assign it an early origin. Fa 
Hsien says^ that the Vinaya of the Mahdsanghikae was con¬ 
sidered “the most complete with the fullest esplanations." 
A transLation of this tezt is contained in the Chinese Tripitaka 

^ They 4n Mid to h&ve rtjeoUd tbe Puivin, ib« Patisambhldt, NiddsM 
and parts ol tbe Jibelce. These ere eO Ister psrbs of tbe Cenon end ii the wor d 
rejeotioo wore telieo Utenlly it would uaply tb&t tbe Bfabdaeafttl wee Iste toa 
But perbepe ill tbst is meeot is tbet Cjie books were not found in Cb^ Canon. 
rhinrsT sonrcea (e;. ?e EUieo, tr. begge.p. 9S)rteM tbeC they bed MAbbidbuonie 
of their own. > 

I dedtUisf lUec^ cf iht W*«ier% World, to! xl pp. 164-5; Wetten, 7San 
CAonnp, pp. 16S-I61. 

* Oep. 0X71. Legge, p 98. 

* 8ee I'tAag’e Aecorde of tM BuddMtt Selifion, trees, by TaLekoso, p. o. 

end ^ At BuidM TripUaia, noa. 1196,1100 end 1109. 
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Early Indian Buddhism b said to haya 1>ean divided into 
eighteen sects or sohoob, which have long ceased to exist uid 
must not he confoimded with any existing denominations. Fa 
Haien oheexves that they c^ree in essentials and difier only in 
details and this seems to have been true not only when he wrote 
(abont 420 A.n.) but throughout their history. In di£eient 
epochs and countries Buddhism presents a series of suiprisiiig 
metamorphoses, but the divergences between the sects existing 
in India at any given tune are less profound in character and 
less violent in expression than the divisionB of Christianity. 
Similarly the sO'Oalled sects' in modem China, Burma and Siam 
am better described as schools, in some ways analogous to such 
parties as the High and Low Church in England. On the other 
iiEmd some of the eighteen schools exceeded the vanatious 
permitted in Christianity emd Islam by havii^ difierent coHeic- 
tions of the scriptures. But at the time of wliich we are treating 
these collections had not been reduced to writing; they wem of 
contiderable extent compared with the Bible or Koran and they 
admitted later explanatory matter. The record of the Buddha’s 
words did not piofeas to be a miraculous revelation but merely 
a recollection of what had been said. It is therefore natural 
that each sohool should maintain that the memory of its own 
Bcholais had transmitted the most accurate and complete 
account and that tradition should represent the successive 
connctis as chiedy occupied in reciting and sifting these accounts. 

It is generally agreed that the eighteen^ schools were in 
existence during or shortly before the reign of Asoka, uid that 
six others’ arose about the same period, but subsequently to 
them. The best materials for a study of their opinions are 
afforded by the text and commentary^ of the Kath&'Vatthn, 
a treatise attributed to Tissa Moggaliputta, who is said to have 
been President of the Third Ooimcil held under Asoka. It is 

i Afi osMpUoA ought porha^ M made for Ute Japaaeea eecta. 

* Tlie name* am &oC ^oite the aaae in the varioua UiW and ft aMsu aialoes 

diMOM than in Bee X^Tpavaniea, t. 99-4$, UahiTamea, v. ad in., Rbye 

Bavida, JAA.3. p. 411, RookkU, Lif4 cJVt4Snddiia.<)bap. TL.Qeigar, 7Vo*«. 

of Jf8A4ua«p40, App. B. 

* The Hemafatikaa, BUjagoikw, SiddhaCtaa, Pabbaaelikaa, Apa rt a el l bt a aad 
Apaniijaglrihaj. 

« PubUahed in the J.P.T.S. 1$89. Tncs. by 3. £ Aong and Mn Sh 7 i Tavida, 
l$Uk The test mantlooa dootnxwa only. Tbe aaoet d (he seels sapped te hold 
them are enpplied by the omnme&tary, 
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ezaminfttlOD aad reiutatioii of heretical views lAtlier tiien 
& description of tbe bodies that held them but we can judge 
from it what was the religious atmosphere at the time and 
the commentaiy gives some information about various sects. 
Many centuries later Inching tells us that during his visit 
to ^dia (&71-696 a.d.) the principal schools were four in 
msmber, with eighteen sahdivisions. These four^ are the 
Mah&sanghika, the Stbavira (equivalent to the old Theravada), 
the Mhlasarv&stiv&da and the Sammitiya, and from the time 
of Asoka onwards they throw the remaining divisions into the 
shade*. He adds that it is not determined which of the four 
should be grouped with the Mahly&na and which with the 
H!na>ina, that distinction being probably later in origin. The 
difierences between the eighteen schools in I-ching*B time were 
not vital but concerned the composition of the canon and details 
of discipline. It was a creditable thing to be versed in the 
scriptures of them ali^. It is curious that though the Kathi* 
vatthu pays more attention to the opinions of the six new sects 
than to those held by most of the eighteen, yet this latter number 
continued to be quoted nearly a thousand years later, whereas 
the addirional six seem forgotten. It may be that they were 
more unorthodox than ^e oriiers and hence required fuller 
criticism. Five of their names are geographical designations, 
hut we hear no more of them after the age of Asoka. 

The religious horizon of the heretics confuted in the Kathft' 
vatthn does not differ materially from that of the Pitakaa. 
There are many questions about arhatship, its nature, the 
method of obtaining it and the possibility of losing it. Also we 
find registered diveii^eut views respecting the natcie of know¬ 
ledge and sensation. Of these the most important is the doctrine 
attributed to the Sammitiyas, that a soul exists in the highest 
and truest sense. They are also credited with holding that an 
arhat can fall from arhatship, that a god can enter the paths 
or the Order, and that even an unconverted man can get rid 
of all lust and ill-will*. This collection of beliefs is possibly 

* navt oat b« cofifiu«j vicb the foot pUloeoplya whoole VelbbSehika 
SeeMntihft, TogScire. tad Uiidhyuuke. TImo oenie into esiteaee leter. 

* Bat the VMoJTftJEae were usponeat ifi Ceploa 

■ 8<e Lift FeMSdodAe, Xouag ?4e, 1004, p. 200. 

* See BbTi TJeeiiie In J.R.A.3. 1893, pp. S-O. aeine ij rerieiuly spelt. 
Tbe PfT.8. priat Semmitife, bat the SeuUt text of the lfedb;eaukATTitti {id 
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explicable as a residt of the view that the condition of the soul, 
which is continuoue from birth to birth, is stronger for good or 
evil than its surroundings. The germs of the Mah&yl^ may 
be detected in the opinions of some sects on the nature of the 
Buddha and the career of a Bodhisattva. Thus the Andhahae 
thought that the Buddha was superhuman in the ordinary 
afiairs of life and the Vetulyakas^ held that ho was not really 
boro in the world of men bat sent a phantom to represent him» 
remaning himself in the Tuaita heaven. The doctiinee attri¬ 
buted to the Uttaripathahas and Andhakas respectively that 
an nncoiiTerted man, if good, is capable of entering on the 
career of a Bodhisattva and that a Bodhisattva cm in the 
course of his career fall into error and be reborn in state of woo, 
show an interest in the development of a Bodhisattva and a 
deeire to bring it nearer to human life which &te foreign to the 
Fitakas. An inclination to think of other states of existence in 
a manner half mythological half metaphysical is indicated by 
other here^ee, such as that there is an intermediate realm where 
beings await rebirth, that the dead benefit by gifts given in the 
world*, that there are a.n>niaTa \jx heaven, that the Four Truths, 
the Chain of Causation, and the Fightfold Path, are self> 
existent (asankhata). 

The point of view of the KathA-vattbn, and indeed of the 
whole Pah Tripitaka, is that of the Vibhajjav&dins, which seems 
to mean those who proceed by analysis ^d do not make vague 
generalisations. This was the school to which Tissa Moggali- 
pntta belonged and was identic^d with the Theravftda (teaching 
of the elders) or a section of it. The prominence of this sect in. 
the history of Buddhism has caused its own view, namely that 
it represents primitive Buddhism, to be widely accepted. And 
this view deserves respect for it reefs on a solid historical 
basis, namely that about two and a half centuiies after the 

li«a SimniitlTft. Sajukrit diationsriet SftnmiettTE. Tbo AbbU 
dharmft of thfi Ctiiiuso TripiCakA 1272) conuijaA a iSatn baloQgug 

to OoM aobo«L NaoJSo, llOS k appannUy their T^ya. 

^ Earn e% AfeA S. Aiai. nm ITetfwAttppen LtUefh 4. B. D. tux. 

1907, pp- S12-31di cl J.KA .H. I907,p. 43S) Mj^ectad oo the aothonSy of 
KBS. that the expreaucui Vailpulya eCtA la » misnadin^ for VidtalyA rttis, a ■fltra 
of (he VeColyakAa. wa# seaetimee ideatified with the phantom vlio 

repneented the Buddha. 

* It li reBarhable ih»t this viav, thonsh eondeomed hy the JUthi^vatthn. is 
eoontenaaced by the KhoddafcA'pIthA. 
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Buddha’s daath and in ths country where he preached, the 
^bhaijaTidins claimed to get back to his real teaching by an 
examination of the existing traditions^. This is a Tery early 
atarUi^-poiut. But the Sar7&stiv&dinB^ were also an early 
school which attained to widespread influence and had a similar 
de^re to presorve tho simple and comparatively human present- 
ment of the Buddha’s teaching as opposed to later embellish' 
mente. Only three questions in the Kathi-vatthu are directed 
against them but this probably means not that they were 
unimportant but that they did not differ much from the 
yibha}ja7&dins. The special views attributed to them are that 
everything really exists, that an arhat can fall from arhat- 
ship, and that continuity of thought constitutes Samldhl or 
meditation. These theses may perhaps be interpreted as 
indicative of an aveisiOQ to metaphysics and the supernatural. 

A saint has not undergone any supematuial transformation but 
has merely reached a level from which he can fall: meditation 
is simply flzity of attention, not a mystic trance. In virtue of 
the first doctrine European writers often speak of the Sarvfisti- 
v&dins ae realists but their peculiar view concerned not so 
much the question of objective reality as the difference between 
being and becoming, They said that the world U whereas other 
schools maintained that it was a continual process of becoming^. 

It is not necessary at present to follow further the history of 
this important school. It had a long career and flourished in 
Kashmir and Central Asia. 

Confused as arc the notices of these ancient sects, we see 
with some oleamess that in opposition to the Theravftda there 
was another body alluded to in terms which, though hostile, 
still imply as admission of size and learning, suoh as Mabdsan' 
ghika cr Mah&san^tika, the people of the great assembly, and 
Ao&ryav&da or the doctrine of the Teachers. It appears to have 
ori^ated in connection with some council and to embody a .. 
popular protest against the severity of the doctrine there laid 
down. This is natural, for it is pretty obvious that many found 
the argumentative psychology of the Tberav&dins arid 

* Tta EtthaTMtho coi)ftMtl;f dtM NikSyfta. 

■ PftU StbUtciiiTidiitf. 

* Cttli«do0aiMo{tti«8iBkb7^ Por more ftbout the 8afvl«tivtdissM9b«loir, 

Book 17, Oh»p. TTTi. i 
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wearidome. The ZtSparacua acciues the Mah&satLghihas o£ 
garh)Ing the canon bat the Quneee pilgrime that in later 

times their books were regarded as specially complete. One 
well-knoTni work, the Mah&vastn, perhaps composed in the diet 
century n.o., deaoribee itself ae belongii^ to the Lokuttara 
blanch of the Mahtonghikaa. The Mah&sanghikas probably 
represent the elements which developed into the Mah&ykna. 
It is not possible to formulate their views precisely but, whereas 
the Therav&da was essentiaUy teaching the Bhikkhu, they 
represented those concessions to popular taste from which 
Buddhism has nevei been quite disroolated even in its eadiest 
period- 

2 

For some two centuries after Gotama's death we have little 
information as to the geographical ezten&on of his doctnne, 
but some of the Sanskrit versions of the Tmaya^ represent him 
as visiting Muttra, North-west India «id Ktebmir. So far as 
is known, the story of this journey is not supported by moie 
ancient documents or other aliments: it cental a pr^ction 
about Kanisbka, and may have been composed in or after his 
reign when the douiishing condition of Bnddhiam in G&ndhiira 
made it seem appropriate to gild the past. But the narrativee 
about Muttra and Kashmir cont^n several predictions relating 
to the progress of the faith 100 years after ih$ Buddha’s death 
and these can hardly be explained except as references to a 
tradition that those regions were converted at the epoch 
mentioned. There is no doubt of the oormeotion between 
Kashmir and the Sarvfi^tiv&dins nor anything improbable in 
the supposition that the first missionoiy activity was in the 
direction of Muttra and Kashmir. 

But the great landmark in the earlier history of Buddhism 
is the reign of Asoka. He came to the throne about 270 s.o. 
and inherited the vast dominions of his father and grandfather. 
Almost all that we know of the political events of his reign is 
that his coronation did not take place until four years later, 
which may indicate a disputed succeesion, and that he rounded 
oft his pOBseesious by the conquest of Kalinga, that is the 
country between the Mahanadi and the Godavari, about 261 b.c. 

> Sm L« Nord-Oaect d« ITndc k VmftyA Cm UQlftC4r?<ttiTUiaj 

b; Pivyluaki ixt JJ.. Idli, n. pp. 4SS ff. 
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Tl^ was tlie end of his military career. Nothing conld be 
gained by forther conquests, for hia empire already exceeded 
the liaute set to effective govemmeDt by the imperfect communi¬ 
cations of the epoch, seeing that it extended from Afghanistan 
to the mouths of the Ganges and southwards almost to Madras. 
No evidence substantiates the later stories which represent him 
as a monster of wickedness before his convereion, but aocoiding 
to the I^pavaQiea he at first favoured heretics. 

The general effect of Asoha’s rule on the history of Buddhism 
and indeed of Asia is clear, but there is still some difference of 
opimoa as to the date of his conversion. The moat important 
document for the chronology of his reign is the inscription known 
as the first hEnoi Rock Edict*. It is now generally admitted 
that It does not state the time which has elapsed since the death 
of the Buddha, w waa once supposed, and that the King relates 
jn It how for more than two and a half years after his conversion 
to Buddhism he was a lay-believer and did not exert himaoTf 
strenuously, but subsequently Joined the Sangha* and began 
to devote his energies to religion rather more than a year 
before the puhlioatdon of the edict. This prodamarion has 
been regarded by some as the first, by others as the last of his 
ediete. On the latter supposition we must imagine that he 
published a long series of ethical but not definitely Buddhist 
ordinances and that late in life he became first a lay*believer 
and then a monk, probably abdicating at the same time. But 
the King is exceedingly candid as to his changes of life and 
i^d: he tells us how the horrors of the war with Kalinga 
affected him, how he was an easygoing layman and then a 
a^bus monk. Had there been a stage between the war and 
hia acceptance of Buddhism as a layman, a period of many 
years in which he devoted himself to the moral progress of his 
people without being himself a Buddhist, he would surely have 
explained it. Moreover in the Bh&brG edict, which is distinctly 
ecclesiastical and deals with the Buddhist scriptures be employs 
his favourite word Bhamma in the strict Buddhist sense, with¬ 
out indicatmg that he is giving it an unusual or new meaning. 


! ?! J.AAS. of l»S. 10«. JS08-19U wd ISUr 

ltlO-11: ThooiM in /.J. 1910; S. Uvi, J.a. 1911. 

- is ooefiffoed (H it nosda ooiAmstiGO) by ChioaM 

p£)XnjD lulling wboaowia lodift lutoaa him in aooAMu cMtuns. 
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I tiherafore tbink it probdble that he became a lay Buddhist 
soon after the conquest of Kalinga, that is in the ninth or tenth 
year after Ms accession, and a member of the Sangha two and 
a half years later. On this hypothesis all his edicts are the 
ntterances of a Buddhist. 

It may be objected that no one oonld be a monk and at the 
same time go^m a great empire: it is more natural and more 
in accordance with Indian usage that towards the end of his 
life an aged king should abdicate and renounce the world. But 
Wu Ti, ^6 Buddhist IBmperor of China, retired to a monastery 
twice in the couise of his long reign and the cloistered Emperors 
of Japan in the eleventh and twelfth centuries continued to 
direct the policy of their country, although they abdicated in 
name and set a child on the throne as titultf ruler. The 
Buddhist Church was not likely to criticize Asoka’s method of 
keeping his monastic vows and indeed it may he said that his 
activity was not so moch that of a pious emperor as of an 
archbishop possessed of exceptional temporU power. He 
de£nitely renounced conquest and military ambitions and 
appears to have paid no attention to ordinary civil adminis¬ 
tration which he perhaps entrusted to Commissioners; he 
devoted himself to philanthropic and moral projects ‘'for the 
welfare of man and beast," such as lecturing his subjects on 
their duties towards all living creatures, governing the Church, 
building hospitals and etdpas, aupernsmg charities and de¬ 
spatching missions. In all bis vaiied activity there is nothing 
unsuitable to an eccleeiastioal statesman: in fact he is dis¬ 
tinguished from most popes and prelates by his resl indifler- 
enoe to secular aspirations and by the unusual faciKties 
which he enjoyed for immediately putting his ideals into 
practice. 

Asoka has won immort^ty by the Edicts which he caused 
to be engraved on stone^. They have survived to the present 
day and are the most important monuments which we possess 
for the early history of India and of Buddhism. They have a 
character of their own. A French writer has said '‘On ne 
bavarde pas sur la piene " and for most inscriptions the saying 
holds good, but Asoka wrote on the rocks of India as if he were 

* Pw 6 UbUegiarhy oi the literetwe ebopt tbeee iAecciptions eee t^pcent 
SnuCh, Bartf/ fiwAvy of Srd ed. 1914, pfh 178-4. 
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dictating to a stenographer. He was no stylist and he was 
somewhat Tain although, considering his imperial position and 
the escellenco of his mob^ves, this obvious side of his character 
is excusable. His insorlptione give us a unique series of sennons 
on stones and a record, if not of what the people of India 
thought, at least of what an exceptionally devout and powerful 
Hindu riioaght they ought to tbinh. 

Between thirty and for^ of these inscriptionB have been 
discovered, scattered over nearly the whole of Hidia, end com¬ 
posed in vernacular dialects allied to Pali’. Many of them are 
dated by the year of the King's reign and all announce them¬ 
selves as the enactments of Piyadassi, the name Asoka being 
rarely used’. They comprise, besides some fourteen single 
edicts^, two series, namely: 

(1) Fourteen Rock Edicts, dating from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of Asoka's reign ^ and found inscribed in seven 
places hut the tecensions differ wd some do not include all 
fonrteen edicts. 

(2) Seven Pillar Edicts dating from the 27th and 26tb years, 
and found in six recensions. 

The fourtoen Rock Edicts are mostly sermons. Tbeii style 
often recalls the Pi takas verbally, partacularly in the application 
of secular words to religious matters. Thus we hear that 
righteousness is the best of lucky ceremonies and that whereas 
former kh^s went on tours of pleasure and hunting, Asoka 
prefers tours of piety and has set out on the road leading to 
true knowledge. In this series be does not mention the Buddha 
and in the twelfth edict he declares that he reverences all sects. 
But what he wished to preach and enforce was the Dhamma. 

I Th* diileci not etriotly ipeeking tbe —*"* in all bbo inaeriptieoa. 

* Ptyada^, Sanikrit PriTadAivin. Tfat DipAvaipAa, vr. 1 and 14, calls Aaoka 
Hyada^ and PiyadaMana. The Dame Aaoka baa bitbarto only been fonnd in one 
e^t diMOTond at Hyderabad, J.R.A.S. ISIS. p. S73. 

* Tbo principal aiii^e cdfcte are (1) that Imown u UisorBoeb Edict £. fgnnd in 
foor racensooa, (S) Ilia Bfi&brt (or BbSbrd) Edict of great importanoe for tbe 
Boddhist aoriptnna, (3) Two ICiUoga Ediota, (4) Edjcte aboot Hbinc, (ovnd at 
SamaUi andalaewbera, (4)CoauneisonUTe iosoriptiosa in iheTer^ (S)&»dic4tjoB< 
of cave*. 

* ijuka oawe Co tbe tbrooe abonC 270 P.0. (363 or R7t aorordiag to Tartona 
MthoQi3aa)bQCwaa not orownedoptil four yean later. Evente are generally dated 
by the year after Im ooronatioD (abbi^t^a), not after hie McearioiL ' 
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It ia difficult to find an E&gliah eqoivaldnt for this wotd^ but 
there ia no doubt of the meaning. It is thd law, in the sense of 
the ^hteous life which a Buddhist layman ought to liye, and 
perhaps religion is the simplest translation, provided that word 
is understood to include coquet and ite consec^aencee in another 
world but sot theism. Asoka bums with zeal to propagate this 
Dharojoa and his language recalls^ the utterances of the 
Dhammapada. He formulates the law under four heads’: 
"Parents must be obeyed; respect for living creatures must be 
enforced: truth mtist be spoken...the teacher must be lereT' 
enced by the pupil and proper courtesy must be shown to 
relations.” £o many ways the Sacred Edict of the Chinese 
Emperor K'ang Hsi resembles these proclamations for it con> 
sists of imperial maxims on publlo moraEty addressed by a 
Oonfucian Emperor to a population partly Buddhist and Taoist, 
jnst as Asoka addressed BiahmaiiB, Jains and other sects as 
well as Bnddhists. But when we find in the thirteenth Rock 
Edict the incidental statement that the King thinks nothing 
of much importance except what concems the next world, we 
feel the great difference between Indian and Chinese ideas 
whether ancient or modem. 

The Rock Edicts also deal with the sanctity of animal life. 
Asoka^s strong dislike of killing or hurting animals cannot be 
ascribed to policy, for it must have brought him into collision 
with the Brahmans who ogered animals in sacrifice, but was 
the o&pring of a naturally gentle and civilized mind. We may 
conjecture that the humanity of Buddhism was a feature which 
attracted him to it. In Rook Edict i. he forbids animal sacrifices 
and informs us that whereas formerly many thousand animals 
were lulled daily for the roy^ kitchens now only three are 
killed, namely two peacocks and a deer, A'nd the deer not 
always. But in future even these three creatures will not be 
slaughtered. In Rock Edict n. he describes how he hss cared 
for the comfort of man and beast. Wells have been dug; trees, 
roots and healing herbs have been planted and remedies— 
possibly hospitals—have been provided, all for animals as well 

> I most MuIeM tb»t Iav of Pie^ {Vlaoeat 9zDltb) doM not Mem bo m» to; 
idionetio. 

' Bee Sennit, Imeriji. i4 Piya^fi, a. pp. 314 fl. 

' The Seoond hfinor Booh Sdiet. 
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9A for men, and this not only in bia own dominions but in 
neighbouring zoalms. In the fourteenth year of his r^gn be 
appointed ofhcere called I>hamma mahl>m&ti, MlniAters or 
Censors of the Bbaznma. Their duty was to promote the 
observance of the Dhamma and they also actod as Charity 
Commissioners and supeiintendente of the households of the 
King’s relatayee. We hear that "they attend to charitable 
institutions, ascetics, householders and all the seots: I have also 
arranged that they shall attend to the affairs of the Bnddhist 
clergy, as well as the Brahmans, tho Jains, the Ajtvikas and in 
fact all the various seots.” Further he tells us that the local 
authorities* ore to hold quinquennial assemblies at which the 
Dhamma is to be proclaimed and that religious processions with 
elephants, cars, and illuminations have been arranged to please 
and instmct the people. Similar processions can etill be seen at 
the Peiahera festivsJ in Kandy. 

The last Rook Edict is of special interest for the l^ht which 
it sheds both on history and on the King’s character. He 
expresses remorse for the bloodshed which accompanied the 
conquest of Kalinga and declares ^at he will henceforth devote 
his attention to conquest by the Dhamma, which he has effected 
"both in his own dominions and in all the neighbouring realms 
as far as six hundred leagues (1), even to where the Oieek King 
named Antioohus dwells and b^ond that Antiochus to where 
dwell tho four kings named Ptolemy, Antlgonus, Magas and 
Alexander*, and in the south the kings of tho Colas and 
Paudyas* and of Ceylon and likewise here in the King’s do* 
minioDS, among the Yonas * and K&mbojas * in K4bhaka of the 
NAbhiris * among the Bhojas and Pitinikas, among the Andhras 
and PuUndas*. Asoka thus appears to state that he has sent 
missionaries to (1) the outlying parts of India, on the borders 
of his own dominions, (2) to Ceylon, (3) to the Hellemstic 
Kingdoms of Asia, Africa and Europe. 

This last statement is of the greatest importance, but no 

’ Hajftbt ukI pi«deai]c&. 

* !.«. Sjrift, Egypt, Uaccdopia, sad Bpirat. 

I KiA|doBu ID th« aontb of ladit. 

« inhabitAntA ol tbs «rtreiM of ladjk, not pHomnirily OwabH 

hr ssn. 

* pMdUy TfbeL ■ Or KSbbiipMQUa la aay oaa» gofaiowa. 

* AH to be«a tiibM of C«ntj»l Isdift. 
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record bae hitherto been found of the arriTal of theae mlssiou- 
ariea in the west. The laognage of the Edict about them is not 
precise and in fact their despatch is only an inference from it. 
Of the succees of the Indian misaions there is no donbt. Bud* 
dbism was introduced into soathem India, where it flourished 
to some extent though it bad to mainUin a double struggle 
against Jains as well as Brahmans. The statement of the DIpa 
and hfaba'Taqisae that missionaries were also sent to Pegu 
(SuTanoabhflmi) is not supported by the insoriptlons, though 
not in itself improbable, but the missions to the north and to 
Ceylon were remarltably snoceasful. 

The Sinhalese Chronicles^ give the names of the prindpai 
missionaries despatched and their statements have received 
confirmation in the discoveries made at Sanchi and Sooari where 
urns have been found inscribed with the names of Majjhima, 
Kassapa, and Gotiputta the suecessor of Dundhubbissaia, who 
are called teachers of the Himalaya region. The statement in 
the Mah& and Bipa-varpsas is that Majjhima was sent to preach 
in the Himalaya accompanied by foni assistants Kassapa, 
M&lih&deva, Dandh&bhinossa and Sahassadeva. 

Abont the twenty-first year of his reign Asoha made a 
religious tour and under the guidance of his preceptor Upagupta, 
visited the Lumbini Park (now Itummindei) in the TeriU, where 
the Buddha was horn, and other spots connected with his life 
and preaching. A pillar has been discovered at Hummindei 
bearing an inscription which records the visit and the privileges 
granted to the village where “the Lord was bom.” At ^Uglfva 
a few miles off he erected another inscribed pillar stating that 
he had done reverence to the siflpa of the earlier Bnddha 
Eon&gamana and for the second time repaired it. 

Ihnring this tour he visited Nepal and Lalitpur, the capital, 
founding there five stflpae. His daughter Oftrumati is said to 
have accompamed and to have remained in Nepal when 
he letomed. She built a convent which still bears her name 
and lived there as a nxm. It does not appear that Asoka visited 
Kashmir, hut he caused a new capital (Srinagar) to be built 
there, and introduced Buddhism. 

In the 27th and 28th year of his reign he composed another 
series of Edicts and this time had them carved in pillars net 

* Tin.; U»h4T. xn. 
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accidental result of his action In establishing it in north-west 
India and Oeylon, for ho was clearly do min ated hy the thought 
that the Bhamma most spread over the whole world and, so 
far as we know, he was the first to have that thought in a 
practical form. Bat we could estimate his work better if we 
knew more about the religious condition of the country when 
he came to the throne. As it is, the periods immediately before 
and after him ate plunged in obscurity and to illuminate his 
reign we have little information except his own edicts which, 
though copious, do not aim at giving a description of his 
subjects. Megasthenes who resided at Pataliputra about 300 a . 0 . 
does not appear to have been aware of the existence of Baddhism 
as a separate religion, but perhaps a foreign minister in China 
at the present day might not notice that the Chinese have mote 
than one religion. On the other hand in Asoka’s time Buddhism, 
by whatever name it was called, was well known and there was 
evidently no necessity for the King to explain what he meant 
by Bhamma and Sangha. The Buddha had belonged to a noble 
family and was esteemed by the aristocracy of Magadha; the 
code of morality which he prescribed for the laity was excellent 
and sensible. It is therefore not surprising if the Kshatriyos 
and others recognised it as their ideal nor if Asoka found it 
a sound basis of legislation. This legislation may be called 
Buddhist in the sense that in his edicts the King enjoins and 
to some extent enforces sttam or morality, which is the indis- 
pensabb beginning for all spiritual progress, and that his 
enactments abont animals go beyond what is usual in secnlar 
law. But he expressly refr^ns from requiring adherence to any 
partioular sect. On the other hand there is no lack of definite 
patronage of Buddhism. He institutes edifying processions, he 
goes on pilgrimages to sacred sitee, he addresses the Sangha as 
to the most important parts of the ecriptnres, and we may infer 
that he did his beet to spread the knowledge of those soriptnres, 
Though he says nothing about it in the Edicts which have been 
discovered, he erected numerous religions buildings including 
the Sanchi tope and the original temple at Bodh-Gaya, Their 
effect in turning men's attention to Baddhism must have been 
^eatly enhanced by the fact that so far as we know no other 
sect had stone temples at this time. To such iaflnences, we 
must add the human element. The example and well-known 
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wishee of a giaat Mfig» snpportod by a nmnorous and learned 
clergy, could not fail to attract crcn^ to the fjdth, and the 
faith itself—for let ua not forget Gotama while we give credit 
to his follower—waa satisfying. Thus Asoka probably found 
Buddhism in the form of a numerous order of monks, respected 
locally and ezercising a considerable power over the minds and 
conduct of laymen. He left it a great church spread from ^e 
north to the south of India and even beyond, with an army of 
officials to assist its progress, with sacred buildings and monas¬ 
teries, sermoDS and ceremonies. How long his special institu* 
tions lasted we do not know, but no one acquainted with India 
oan help feeling that his system of mspoctiotL was liable to 
grave abuse. Black-mailing uid misuse of authority are ancient 
faults of the Indian police and we may surmise that the 
generations which followed him were not long in getting rid of 
his censors and inspectors. 

Cbiistlan critics of Buddhism are apt to say that it has a 
paralysing efiect on the nations who adopt it, but Asoka^e 
edicts teem with words like energy and strenuousness. *‘lt is 
most necessary to make an effort in this world,” so he recounts 
the efforts which he has htmseU made and wants everybody else 
to make an effort. Work I must for the public bencfit^and the 
root of the matter is in exertion and despatch of business than 
which nothing is more efficacious for the general welfare.” 
These sound like the words of a British utilitarian rather than 
of a dreamy oriental emperor. He is f^ from pessimistio: 
indeed, he akaost ignores the Truth of Suffering. In describing 
the conquest of Halinga he speaks almost in the Buddha’s words 
of the sorrow of death and separation, hut instead of saying 
that such things are inevitable he wishes bis subjects to be told 
that he regrets what has happened and desires to give them 
security, peace and joy. 

Asoka has been compared with Constantine but it has been 
justly observed that the comparison is superficial, for Con¬ 
stantine (more Uke Kanishka than Asoka) merely recognized 
mid r^uUted a religion which had ^leady won its way In his 
empire. He has also been, compared with St Paul and in so far 
as both men transformed a provincia! sect into a religion for all 
mauldnd the parsJJel is just, but it ends there. St Paul was 
a constanictive theologian. For good or evil he greatly developed 

s, IS 
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asd complicated the teaching of Christ, hut the Edicts of Asoka 
if compm^ with the Pitakas seem to curtail and eimpliij their 
deetTines. No inscription has yet been found mentiooii^ the 
four truths, the ch^ of causation and other familiar formuhe. 
Doubtless Asoka duly studied these questions, but it was not 
theology nor metaphysics which drew him towards religion. In 
the gallery of pious Emperors-^ collection of dubious moral 
and intellectual value—he stands isolated as perhaps the one 
man whose only passion was for a sane, kindly and hnmane 
life, neither too curious of great mysteries nor preocoupied with 
his own soul but aiinply the friend of man and beast. 

Hor the history of doctrine the inscription at Rummindei Is 
particularly important. It merely states that the Xing did 
honour or levetenoe to the birthplace of the Buddha, who 
receives no titles ejcoept Sakyamuoi and Bhagavan here or 
elsewhere in the inscriptions, It is a simple record of respect 
paid to a great human teacher who is not in any way deified 
nor does Asoka’s language show any trace of the doctrines 
afterwards known under the name of Mahayana. He does not 
mention nirvana or even transmigration, though doubtless what 
be says about paradise and rewards hereafter should be read 
In the light of Indian doctrines about karma and sams&ra. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE CANOK 

1 

Tbbsb are extant in eereral languages large collections of 
BuddMst sciiptuies ddsctibed hy some European writers as tlie 
Canon. The name is conrenient not incorrect, but the 
ranous canons are not altogether similar and the standard for 
the inclusion or exclusion of particnlar works is not always 
clear. We know something of four or dve cuions. 

(1) The Pali Canon, accepted by the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam, and rendered accesuble to European students 
by the Pah Text Society. It professes to contain the works 
recognized ae canonical by the Coundl of Asoka and it is 
reasonably homogeneous, that is to say, although some in¬ 
genuity may be needed to harmonize &e difierent strata of 
which it consists, it does not include works composed by several 
schools. 

(2) The Sanskrit Canon or Canons. 

(<r) Nep^ese scriptures. These do not correspond with 
any Pali texts and all belong to the Mabayana. There appears to 
be no standard for fiT^rig the canonical character of Mahayanist 
works. T.ihft the Upanishads they are held to be revealed from 
time to time. 

(6) Buddhist texts discovered in Central Asia. Hitherto 
these have been merely fragments, but the number of manu¬ 
scripts found and not yet published permits the hope that longer 
texts may be forthcoming. Those already made known are 
partly Mahayanist and pa^ similaT to the Pali Canon though 
not a literal translation of it. It is not clear to what extent the 
Buddhists of Central Asia regarded the Hina and Mahayanist 
scriptnrss as separate and distinct. Probably each school 
selected for itself a small ooUection of texts as authoritative^. 

(3) The Chinese Canon. This is a gigantic collection of 
Buddhist works made and revised by order of various Emperors. 

> Sm l«r tfae p. 89; Joluo, p. SO. 

IS—S 
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Tbe imperial imprimatur is tlie only standsfd of oaxumicity. 
The contents indude traDslations of works belonging to all 
sobools made from the first to the thirteenth centnry The 
originals were apparently all in Sanskrit and were probably 
the texts of which fragments have been found in Central Asia. 
This canon also includes some original Chinese works. 

(4) There is a somewhat similar collection of translations 
into Tibetan. But whereas the Chinese Canon contains trans¬ 
lations dated from 67 a.d. onwards, the Tibetan tranalations 
were made mainly in the ninth and eleventh centuries and 
represent the literature esteemed by the medieral Buddhism 
of BengsJ. Part at least of this Tibetan Canon has been trans¬ 
lated into Mongol. 

Eenderirgs of various books into Cigui, Sogdian, Knohanese, 
“Nordarisch’* and other langnages of Central Asia have been 
discovered by recent explorers. It is probable that they are ah 
derived from the Sanskrit Canon and do not represent any inde¬ 
pendent tradition. The scriptures used in Japan and Korea 
are rimply special editions of the Chinese Canon, not transla¬ 
tions. 

In the following pages I propose to consider the Pah Canon, 
postponing until later an account of the others. It will be 
necessary, however, to touch on the relations of Pali and 
Sanskrit texts. 

The scriptures published by tbe Pali Text Society represent 
the canon of the ancient sect called Vibhajjav&dins and the 
particular recension of it used at the monastery in Anuradhapura 
called Mah&vih&ra. It ie therefore not incorrect to apply to 
this recension such epithets as southern or Sinhalese, provided 
we remember that in its origin it wsa neither one nor the other, 
for the ma^or part of it was certainly composed in India^. It 
was probably introduced into Ceylon in the third century b.o. 
and it is also accepted in Burma, Siam and Camboja^ Thus in 
a considerable area it is the sole and undisputed version of the 
scriptures. 

‘ I iC pQ«abl», tkpQjh hy ac^ raMoi proT«d, tbsc the AbhiijbuiUQA wu 

pot t^retber 

* Pot ihe BotmoM Oaaoii, m* eb»p. uvt. Brea tf tb» BumMe h*d P&li 
Miprem irtiieh not «oem from Geyloa, they •ou gh t to hamiisnira them with 
th« bext« kaon tlw«. 
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The canon a often known by the name of Tripi^aka* or 
Three Baekete. When an excavation was made in ancient India 
it was the oustom to peas up the earth in baskets along a line 
of workmen^ and the metaphorical use of the word seems to 
be t^en from this practice to signify tranamistioii by 
tradition. 

The three Pitakas ate known ae Vinaya, Sutta, and Abbi* 
dhamma. Vinaya means discipline and the works included in 
this division treat chiefly of the rules to be obaeived by the 
members of the Sangha. The basis of these rules is the P&ti- 
mokkba, the ancient confessional formula enumerating the 
offences which a monk can commit. It was read periodically* 
to a congr^ation of the order and those guilty of any sin had 
to oonfeas it. The test of the Pktimokkha is in the Vinaya 
combined with a very ancient commentary called the Sutta- 
vibhanga. The Vinaya also contains two treatises known 
ooUeotively as the Khandakas but more frequently cited by 
their separate names as Mahkv^a and Oullavagga. The first 
deals with such topics as the rules for admission to the order, 
and observance of fast days, and in treating of each rule it 
describes the oooasion on which the Buddha made it and to 
some extent follows the order of chronology. For some parts 
of the masteris life it is almost a biography. The Cnllav^^ is 
similar in construction but less connected in style*. 


• P*UTip^^ 

* m Uftj, ya. T-TT A osAn who propoMa bo axc»7tt« aomM 
*'WlUispad»»DdbB^et** 

a Tb« li«t oi fili« VioA7& booba la: 

PMjUcajii 
PtdUiftiDJ 

eoAiUboUns Eii4&d»kaj. 

* eiippleiDQDb sod index. Tbie book vea rejeeted some 

acboijs. 


togetber oouUtutois the 6utU*>ibbens»> 


Sometbins U laovn oI the Vioe 7 » of tbe 8M?ietSv&droa exiaHog in e Hiinrir 
tnosJetion and in frs^menia of the £aneknt ongHuJ found In Oeetni Acik It 
oonaiste of ibe FiUmohldte eohedded in « oowQSQtiiiry celled Vibbisn end of Cvo 
treetiaoe deacribing the fonodAtioo of fibe order and iu etnCoUs. They are ceJUd 
EehodrakaTaetu and Vln&yavaabn. In theee worha tba nnrratire and anecdotal 
alameni ia larger Uian in the Pall Vina^ See alao lay remaiki on the Uah&raJtn 
under the Mibajanist Canon. eoae detaib sbont the Dbannagupta ViQa7a» 
m» J.A. 19ia n. p. 20: for a kegiah extract from tbaUfiJaaair. Tina7a> J.A. 191*, 
a. pp. 423-522. 
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The Vinayft ocpntaiiu several important and curiotu naira- 
tives a nd is a mine of information abont the social conditions 
of ancient India, but much of it has the same liteiaiy ralnd as 
tho book of Leviticus. Of greater general interest is the Sntta 
Pitaka, in which the aermons and disconrees of the Buddha are 
collected. Sutta is equivalent to the Sanskrit word Sdtra, 
UteraJly a thread, which slgnides among the Brahmans a brief 
mie or aphorism but in Pali a relatively short poem or narrative 
deahng with a single objeot. This Sutta Pitaka is divided into 
five collections called Kik&yas. The first four are mainly in 
prose and contain discourses attributed to Ootama or bis 
disciples. The fifth Is mostly in verse and more miscellaneous. 

The four oollections of diBcourses bear the names of Xdgha, 
Majjhima, Saipyutta and Anguttaia. The first, meaning long, 
aonsists of thirty-four narratives. They are not all sermons ATid 
are of varying character, antiquity and interest, the reason why 
they are grouped together being simply their length^. Jn some 
of them we may fancy that we catch an echo of Gotama’e own 
words, bat in others the legendary character is very marked. 
Tbns the Mah&samaya and A^&D&tiya suttas are epitomes of 
popular mythology tacked on to the history of the Buddha. 
But for all that they aro intereBting and ancient. 

Many of the suttas, especial^ the first thirteen, are re¬ 
arrangements of old materials put together by a considerable 
literary artist who lived many generations after the Buddha. 
The accoTznt of the Buddha’s last days is an example of such 
a compilation which att^s the proportions of a Gospel and 
shows some dramatic power though it is m&ired by the juxta* 
position of pass^ies composed in very different styles. 

The Majjhima-Kikftya is a collection of 152 ^scomsea of 
moderate (majjhima) length. Taken as a whole it is perhaps 
the most profound and impassioned of all the Nik&yas and al^ 
the oldest. The sermons which It conteins, If not verbatim 
reports of Ootama’s eloquence, have caught the spirit of one 
who urged with intisteut earnestness the importance of certain 
difficult truths and the tremendous issues dependent on right 
conduct and right knowledge. The remaining collections, the 

I I fiAil it bird to Mospi Fronoke's that tte Cisbft itoold bs ng»rd«d m 
tbe Book ol the TMihigttft, dAlibentol; oompoud to •zponod tbs dootria* of 
Boddhokood. Man; of tbe bqUm do not dead with tbo Tatb&gftt*. 
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Samyiitta and Angut>t«kra, clasBify the Buddha’s utterances 
under vanoue headings and presuppose older doousieuta 'which 
they Bome^Dies ^uote^. The Samyutta consists of a great 
number of suttas, moetly short, eombined in groups trea^g of 
B single subject which may be either a person or a topic. The 
Anguttara, which is a still longer ooUectaon, is arranged in 
numerical groups, a method of classification dear to the Hindus 
who delight in such computations as the four meditations, the 
e^htfold path, the ten fetters. It takes such religious topics 
as can be counted la this way and airanges them under the 
numbers from one to eleven. Thus under three, it treats of 
thought, word and deed and the applications of this division 
to morality; of the three messengers of the gods, oId*age, sick* 
ness and death; of the throe great evils, lust, ill*wili and 
stupidity and so on. 

The fifth or Khuddaka-Nik&ya is perhaps the portion of the 
Pali scriptures which has found most favour with Europeans, 
for the treatiseB composing it are short and some of them of 
remarkable beauty. They aie in great part composed of verses, 
sometimee discoimected oonplets, sometimes short poems. The 
stanzas are only imperfectly Intelligible without an explanation 
of the occasion to which they refer. This is generally forth¬ 
coming, but is aometimee a part of the accepted text and 
eometimea regarded as merely a commentary. To division 
of the Pitaka belong 'the Dhammapada, a justly celebrated 
anthology of devotional verses, and the Sntta-Nlp&ta, a very 
ancient collection of auttas chiefly in metre. Other important 
works included in It are the Thera and Theri-gitb& or poems 
written by monks and nuns respectively, and the J&iaka or 
stories about the Buddha’s previons births^. 8ome of the 
rather miscellaneous contents of this Nik&ya are late and 
do not )>elong to the same epoch of thought as the discourses 

* Tbs Saipyutte qiiotM by M&e • puus« from tb« ** *'«poieQ by 

tli» LoT^”: compm Sam. Kli. uu. 4 with Di^* Nik. Si. Both tbe ifisoUAra 
«fid 9<4iyntta qaoM ib« lut two e4nUM of t{i« SaCU^tpit^ 

* It appaari that (he caneaieal beek ol tbo Jitaka oenoste ooly of verea uid 
dew not include explanatniy proeo matter. SomBthins ta thwe ooUaettMi 
of TBnBs which are not fuUy intellisihle without b oonupentB/y explaisoDS the 
oocMOBB On whiob they wem utUred lOBy be aeon in Cblndo^ Up. W. The 
father'! answ«n are gyrea hat the eon's qoertinae which render them iatellisible 
are not found in the text bat are npplied in the oeomentary. 
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attributed to Gotama. Such aie the Baddha^vaxpea, or li^ea of 
Gotama and his twenty-four predeceesois, the Cariyi-Pitaka, 
a selection of J&taka stories about Ootasia’s preTlous births 
the Vira&na Feta*Tatthua, accounts of celestial man- 
sions and of the distressful existence led by those who are 
condemned to be ghosted 

Though some works comprised in this Nik&ya (e.p. the Sutta* 
nipita) are rery ancient, the collection, as it stands, is late and 
probably known only to the southern Church. The contents of 
it are not q^uite the same in Oeyba, Bnrma and Siam, and only 
a small portion of them has been idenrifed in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. NoTerthelees the word ^aUcoMkAyika,, one who 
knows the five Kik&yas, is found in the insoziptions of Sanchi 
and five hlikfiyas Eire mentioned in the last books of the 
CuUavagga. Thus a fifth Niklkja of some kind must have been 
known fairly early. 

The third Pit^a is known by the name of Abbidhamma. 


^ Tb« foUoviag u * teble oi the SntU Pitahe: 

1 raghe-Kihlye 

n. Uejibima*Kiki7» CoHectioM of duooueee noatly attritraUd to the 

ID. Seuy'itta'irjhlya Bxiddba. 

IT. AngutUn-IfMjfr 

V. Ebaddake*141lLa7a: a ccJlecboa of flonpeietivel; ahori treatieas, 
moatl)' la poe& 7 , aeaely: 

1. DbamToep&Sik 

2. DdSae > ?Mac*ooes of the Boddh* with expleaetiooe of the 

a mrstt&fceial etteadeat oircossteiMce. 

a. 51huddaleft<p5tbe: a short sntkolog;. 

S. 6utt«.mp&ts; s coUeotioa of luttu most^ Ip T»ne> 

*6. Then*g&tht:poeauh7ffioniLa 

*7. Thert^tha: poems hy niua 

a Nlddees; im old coouaeaUrj on the letter hstf of the Sotte-iupite, 
■unbed to Sfinpptt^ 

■9. The JStefce vereec 

10. P&tisembbida *21. Apedipe. 

*12. Boddbe«vM|is&. *19. Tiaifcaft.Tftt<ho, 

*14. PeU'TAUhu. ”1S. 

Tbsvo^ oerkcd * ece not fonad ia tbs SiuDWS odiUoa of thsl^pi^ke bat 
the Bormsee editioos ioclude four other tests, tbe hUimds-pAfiha, Petskopfrdeee, 
SoMuseiugshe, sitd Nettapehsreo*. 

The Ehuddsks>Nik&7s eMoi to hsve beso ireatlng la the Pjtake of tbe 
Ssre&stiTldins or vbstsrer seot soppUed the ori^asli hob vhieb the Chiaeee 
CeaoA ves tnoBlsted, for this Csiua olssasc the Dbsaatspede m ■ zsiueUsaeous 
work ooteide tbs SotU Pitehe. Pregmssts of tbe Suite^ilplte hsve beea foand 
in Tndmtea bat it it aot clesr to vhet Piteks it wm coaadsiod to belong. Pot 
ZEceatiAS of the KhaddskS'NikiTe ia Chmase ese 191S, pp. d2>3, 
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Dliamina U the usual deedguation for the doctrine of the Buddha 
and Buddhaghosa^ expl^ns the prefix abhi a« ^gnif^ing exceee 
and diatinctioTi, so that this Pitaka U considered pre*eminent 
becanse it surpefiseB the others. This pre-eminence consists 
solely in method and scope, not in novelty oi matter oi charm 
of diction. The point of view oi the Abhidhamma is certainly 
later than that of the Sntta Pitaka and in some ways marks an 
advance, for instead of piofeealng to report the Recourses of 
Gotuna it takes the various topics on which he touched, 
especially psychological ethics, and treats them in a connected 
and systematic manner. The style shows some resemblance to 
Sanskrit shtras for it is so technical both in vocabulary and 
arrangement that it can luirdly be understood without a com- 
mentmy^ According to traction the Buddha recited the 
Abhidhamma when he went to heaven to preach to the gods, 
and this seems a polite way of hinting that it was more than 
any human congregation could tolerate or understmid. Still 
throughout the long history of Buddhism it has always been 
respected as the most profound portion of the scriptures and 
has not fiuled to find students. This Pitaka includes the 
Rath&'vatthu, attributed to Tissa Mo gg aliputta who is said to 
have composed it about 260 b.c. in Asoka’s reign^. 

There is another division of the Buddhist scriptures into 
nine anga$ or members, namely: 1. Suttas. 2. Geyya: mixed 
prose and verse. Z. verse. 4. Ud&na: ecstatic utter¬ 

ance. 5. Yeyy&kara<ia: explanation. 6. Itivuttaka: sayings 
b^mningwithtbephrase‘'Thus said the Buddba,” 7. Jitaka: 
stories of former births. 8. Abbhutadhannna: stories of wonders. 
9. VedaHa; a word of doubtful meaning, but perhaps qoestions 


* 8m J.B-AS, IStl. p. 560. See too Jotmtat f.T.8. 1919, p. 44. Lecco- 
gr%pluc«l notes* 

* AO? Dftvids’ 7\outUUi<m4 «/ tAe g?ve b g^nod Ide* of 

thoM books. 

* Tbs vorka compiued in tide Pitbks •»: 

1. Dbamnib*eong?ni % Vlbkon^ 

8. £AtliA>T?nkq, 4. pQ(ga]b*p«aSoUd. 

& Cktro-betba a Ysisbkb. 

7. PbUhioft. The AbbiH?iMpn» of the SoiT6«U?&difii wm ontiielf difletent. 
It Menu probeblo tlut tb« Abtudh^mmo book? of lU sohoole oonsistAd elmoei 
oBtInly of ozpluutoij mettef uid added Ter? littU to the dootriao laid dove In 
th« luttaa. It would appear that the on]; new topio mbodaoed i& the Pali 
Abhidbamma le tha theor; of relatione (paooa^a). 
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and answers. This enumeration is not to be understood as a 
statement of the sections into which the whole body of scripture 
was divided but as a description of the various styles of com¬ 
position recognised as being religious, just as the Old Testament 
might be said to contain historical books, prophecies, oantiolss 
and so on. Compositions in these various styles must have 
been current before the work of collection began, as is proved 
by the fact that all the an^aa are emunerated In the Majjhima- 
NiHya» 

2 

This Xripitaka is written in Fali^ which is regarded by 
Buddhist tradition as the language spoken by the Master. In 
the time of Asoka the dialect of Magadha must have been 
understood over the greater part of India, like Hindustani in 
modem times, but in some details of grammar and phonetics 
Pali differs from M&gadhi Prakrit and seems to have been 
induenced by Sanskrit and by western diabcta. Being a literary 
rather than a popular language it was probably a mixed form 
of speech and it has been conjectnied that it was elaborated in 
Avanti or in Gindh&ra where was the great Buddhist University 
of TakshalilS. Subsequently it died out as a literary language 
in India’ but in Ceylon, Bunna, Siam and Oamboja it became 
the vehicle of a considerable religious and scholastic literature. 
The language of Asoka’s inscriptions in the third century b.o. 
is a parallel dialect, but only hfdi stereotyped. The language of 
the Mab&vastu aud some Mahayanist texts, often called the 
language of the Q&thls, seems to be another vernacular brought 
more or less into ccz^ormity with Sanskrit. It is probable that 

’ Ifftj. ITik. TTTt . ud AfigQt. Kik. 17. 6. 

* Fe4i BMue pncauil? e line or tow ead Clien e tart m disEiDguished from tbe 
oommwitev. Thu FUiXDstt&m dmm the text vitbonb tbe eomnwterj end 
FeUbhSaS to the Iisguge ol the text or whet w» oeU PeU. 6«e PaU and Samhri*, 
ILO. FreiUn,lS 02 . Wisdieeb.‘*VebMduiiipreehIjobenCherecMrdeaP«li,"A^c<M 
tk IIC<m^ dM OnetifBiirfw. Lt06. Oriencn, “ Home of Peh" is Bhmdarioe 
OommemoroMM ldl7. 

' It ii not e4»r to eej bow lete or to whet eTtent PeU vm ue»d is Tho 

Uiliade*Pefibik {or et leeet booke n. end m.) wee probebir compoeed in Nordi 
Weetera Indie eboot tbe time of ov ere. Dh&nnepSle wrote hie ooasienUriee 
(o, fiOO A.D,) in tbe exireme south, proheblr et Conjearerem. PeU Inecrlptiooe of 
Cbe eeoond or tbiid oentnr; i-U. hews bean dieoorered et Strneth but conUio 
mieukee which thow tbet the enperer did not udenUnd Uie iengoeso (Ip*S> 
Ind. IMS, p. Ml), Pendell foond P&U us. in Nepeh J.P.A.B. 18M. p. 42a 
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ia presohing the Boddha used not Pali in the striot e&nse but 
the epoken di&leot of Magadha^, and that this dialect did not 
differ from Pali more than Scotch or Yorkshire from standard 
English, and if for other reasons wo are satished that some of 
the suttas bave preserved the phrases which he employed, we 
may consider that apart from poasibls deviations in pronuncia' 
tion or inffezion they are his ip^isHma verba. Even as we have 
it» the text of the canon contsdns some anomalous forms which 
are generally considered to be Kagadhisms^. 

Cnllav^a relates how two monks who were Brahmans 
represented to the Buddha that monks of different lineage... 
corrupt the word of the Buddha by repeating it in theii own 
dialect. Let us put the word of the Buddhas into chandaa^J^ 
TSo doubt Sanskrit verse is meant, chandae beii^ a name applied 
to the language of the Vedxc verses. Gotama refused: “You 
are not to put the word of the Buddhas into chandae. Whoever 
does so sh^ be guilty of an offence. I allow you to learn the 
word of the Buddhas each in his own i^alect.’^ Subseciuent 
generations forgot this piohibi^on» but it probably has a 
historical basis and it indicates the Buddha's desire to make 
his teaching popidar. It is not likely that he contemplated the 
composirion of a body of scriptures. He would have been afraid 
that it might lesem^e the hymns of the Brahmans which be 
valued so little and he wished ^ men to hear his teaching in 
the language they understood best. But when after his death 
his disciples collected his sayings it was natural that they 
should make at least one veizion of them in the dialect most 
widely spoken and that this version should be gradually 
elaborated In what was considered the best literary fonn of 
that dialect^. It is probable that the text underwent several 
Hn gniRtin revisions before it reached its present state. 

Pali is a sonorous and harmonious language which avoids 

* MtgwUi* of ooune vm aoi hit biith-plftce and ibo dulMt oi SomIs ibiuS 
hAve boea hli dM4t« lugosge. But It is not hinted tbst li« bMi sny diAceltj la 
mdclfis hixQMlf ondantood in lft{;«dii» and olMwhere. 

* J.;. noalDktivM in «. $or tlM poMbJe oid»tence of MdpUireft ftnMcior 

te (h« FbU Tomon ind in ^nothtt dltlect. mo 8. hiri, J.A. 1912. a. p. 496. 

* OoUAvttg. T. 33. ohnndMO Sropeas. 

« Althoo^ hMeau sMct«d Iko^ftSoin the Sooth, yot in C3iin»,Tib«i Mid 
Central ieift Che soriptorw were UuuieM into the idiosw ol the Torlooi eountriee 
whieh eoeepCed Buddhiem. 
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combinfttzonB of consonante and several dlfBcslt sounds found 
in Sanskrit. Its excellenca lies ohie£y in its vocabulary and its 
weakness in its syntax. Its inflexions aie heavy and monoton* 
ous and the sentences lack concentration and variety. Compound 
words do not assume such monstrous proportions as in later 
Suiskrit, but there is tbe same tendency to make the process 
of composition do duty for syntax. These faults have been 
intenaifled by the fact that the language has been used chiefly 
for theological discnssioD. The vocabulary on the other band 
is copious and for special purposes admirable. Tbe translator 
has to struggle continually with the difSculty of finding equi¬ 
valents for words which, though apparently synonymous, really 
involve nice distinctions and much misunderstand^g has arisen 
from the impossibility of adequately rendering philosophical 
terms, which, though their European equivalents sound vague, 
have themselves a precise signiflcance. On tbe other hand some 
words (e.g. dhamma and otiTur) show an ineonvenietitly wide 
range of meadiiig. But the force of the language is best seen 
in its power of gathering up in a single word, generally a short 
compound, an idea which though possessing s real unity requires 
in European languages a whole phrase for its expression. Thus 
the Buddha bids his disciples be aitadtpd aUa-iofoM, anaMa- 
sartu^: dAammadtpd dAammasaraiyS\ “Be yo lamps unto your¬ 
selves. Be ye a refuge unto yourselves. Betoko yourselves to 
no external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as a lamp. Hold 
fast to tbe truth as a refuge.” This is Hhys Davids’ translation 
and excellent both as Eoghsh sjid as giving the meaning. But 
the five pah words compel attention and inscribe themselves 
on the memory in virtue of a monumental simplicity which the 
five English sentences do not possess. 

But the feature in the Pali scriptures which is most pro¬ 
minent and most tiresome to the unsympathetic reader is the 
repetdrion of words, sentences and whole paragraphs. This is 
partly the result of grammar or at least of style. The simplicity 
of PaU syntax and the small use made of dependent sentencee, 
lead to the regular alignment of similat phrases side by side 

‘ lftblp4riiubbSn«>futtm B. 26. AitotW nTjirriniiTn oompowid U 
liVifi (CnQ*'. S. 1. 9} tmok«-GLiDed. Tbs weK ftfnid th« 

of tbo Boddljk oight iMt ooJy ta Long aa moka of hia fo n^ra L 

P7». 
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like boards m a door. When anTthitig is predicated of seTetal 
subjeete, for instance the fiTe Skandhae, it is rare to dud a 
single sentence containing a combined statement. As a mle 
wbat baa to be said is predicated first of the £nt RlfA-nritA 
then repeated Midem verbis of the others. But there is another 
cause for this tedious peculiarity, namely that for a long period 
the Pitakaa were handed down by oral tradition only. They 
were first reduced to writing in Oeybu about SOb.o. in the 
reign of Vatfeg&mam, more than a century and a half after 
their first importation in an oral fora. This circiuustauce need 
not throw doubt on the authenticity of the text, for the whole 
aodent literature of India, prose as well as verse, was banded 
down by word of mouth and even in the present day most of 
it could be zeoorared if all manuscripts and books wefs lost. 
The Buddhists did not, like the Brabmans, make minute 
regulations for preserving and memorizing their sacred texts, 
and in the early ages of the ftuth were impressed with the idea 
that their teaching was not a ohann to be leamt by heart but 
something to be understood and practised. They nevertheless 
endeavoured, and probably with success, Co learn by heart the 
words of the Buddha, convertii^ them into the dialect most 
widely understood. It waa then a common thing (and the 
phenomenon may still be seen in India) for a man of learning 
to commit to memory a whole Veda together with subsidiary 
treatises on ritual, metre, grammar and genealogy. Bor such 
memories it was not difficult to retain the principal points in 
a series of sermons. The Buddha had preached day by day for 
about forty-five years. Though he sometimes spoke with tWex- 
ence to special events be no doubt had a set of discourses which 
he regularly repeated. There was the less objection to such 
reperition because be was continually moving about aud 
addressing new audiences. There were trained Brahman 
Students among his disciples, and at his death many persons, 
probably hundreds, must have bad by heart summaries of his 
principal sermons. 

But a sermon is less easy to remember than a poem or 
matter arranged by some method of menu^ria Uchnica. An 
obvious Bid to recollsctiou is to divide the discourse into 
mimbered heads and attach to each certain striking phrases. 
If the phrases can be made to recur, so muoh the better, for 
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there ie a guarantee of correetnees when an expected fomula 
appears at appropriate points. 

It may be too that the wearisome and mechanical iteration 
of the Pali Canon is partly due to the desire of the Sinhalese 
to lose nothing of the sacred word imparted to them by mission- 
ariee from a foreign country, for repetition to extent is 
not characteriatic of Indian compoairions. It is less noticeable 
in Sanshtii Buddhist aUtras than in the Pali bnt is very marked 
in Iain literature. A moderate use of it is a feature of the 
Upanishads. In these we find recurring fonnuhe and also 
snccessiTe phrases constructed on one plan and varying only 
in a few wotds^ 

But stm I suspect that repetition characrieiized not only 
the reports of the diacouraes but the discourses themselves. No 
doubt the versions which we have are the result of compressing 
a free discourse into numbered paragraphs and repetitious: the 
living word of the Buddha was surely more vivacious and plastic 
than these sti2 tabulations. But the peculiarities of scholars 
can often be traced to the master and the Buddha had much 
the same need of mnemonics as his hearers. For he bad ex¬ 
cogitated complicated doctrines and be imparted them withont 
the aid of notes and though his natural wit enabled him to 
adapt his words to the capacity of his hearers and to meet 
argument, still his wish was to formulate a consistent statement 
of his thoughts. In the earliest discourse ascribed to bim, the 
sermon at Benares, we see these habits of numbering and 
repetition already fnlly developed. The next discourse, on the 
abaance of a soul, consists in enumerating the five words, form, 
sensation, perception, sankb&ras, and consciousness three times, 
and applying to each of them consecutively three statements 
or a^uments, the whole concluding with a phrase which is used 
as a finale in many other places. Artifioial as this anangement 
sounds when analyred, it is a natural procedure for one who 
wished to impiees on his hearers a series of philosophic proposi¬ 
tions without the aid of writing, arid J can imagine that these 

* WiBtOTiutA Km *cnt<)7 rwa>fa«d tbi>t tba P»ji fe>«abU< th» Up*ni>h»i* 

ib fSjle. 8«e £«dUi. Ail. At. f. 56. Foi npeaUou i& the Ppeni^ede, see 
CUad r.3.4 ISO. ead msetain viz. ft&dwn., Bribed'At. m. iz. 9 ff.. iii 2, 

eta. Thii Upwuebed reUtee the iacidebt of aztd UeltreTl twice. So 

far M |oe«, I lee ao reeeon why the eeiUeet pert* of the Tfateye ead Sutie 
dionld aot here been ooaipoMd iminedietely efUt the Boddhe’e daeth. 
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rhythmical lonnulie uttered in that grave and pleasant voice 
wMch the Buddha is said to have possessed, seemed to the 
leisurely yet eager groups who sat round him under some way- 
side banyan or in the monaateiy parh, to be not tedious iteffation 
but a gradual revelation of truth growing clearer with each 
repetition, 

We gather from the Pitakas that writing was well known in 
the Bnddha’s time^ But though it was used for mscriptions, 
accounts and even letters, it was not used for books, partly 
because the Brahmans were prejudiced against it, and partly 
because no suitable material for inditing bog compositions had 
been discovered. There were rel^ous objections to parchment 
and leaves were not employed till later. The minute account of 
monMtic life given in the Vlnaya makes it certain that the 
monks did not use writing for religious purposes, Equally con¬ 
clusive, though also n^ative, is the fact that in the accoimts of 
the assemblies at R&jagaha and VeslJl* when there is a dispute 
as to the correct ruling on a point, there is no appeal to writing 
but merely to the memory of the oldest and most authoritativ© 
monks. In the Vinaya we hear of people who know special 
books! of monks who are preachers of the Dhamma and others 
who know the Sutta: oi laymen who have learnt a particular 
suttanta and are afraid it will fall into oblivion unless others 
leam it from them. ApprehenaionB are erpreesed that suttas 
will be lost if monks neglect to leam them by heart*. From 
inacriptiona of the third century B-o.‘ aie quoted words like 
Petaki, a reciter of the Pitakas or perhaps of one Pitaka: 
Sutt&ntika and Suttl.ntaklnt, a man or woman who recites the 
suttantae; Pancanek&yika, one who recites the five Nikiyas. 
All this shows that from the early days of Buddhism onwards 
a succession of persons msde it their business to leam and remte 
the doctrine and disciplinary rules and, con^ering the reten- 
tiveneas of truned memories, we have no reason to doubt that 
the doctrine and rules have been preserved without much loe8^ 

> ff.f. MfthiT. l. «, Dig. Nii. r. 14, 80 C. Vib. BliiUehoo!, im, Sut. Vib. 
?&Hj, m. 4 4. 

> rr. IS, 4 

» Nik TV, 100 . S, ib. V. IxiiT, 6. 

« S«e BOhkr in IndtMh rcLn,^.9$- 

• Brw 4t the tam* erf Pn rimt to Indi* (a 400 *.d.) tb« Vini^* of th« 

a4rTirtTidin»cb«lw«p»«mdoraiy»ndiu>ewntt^ Swl^’iWaonp.M. 
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Not, however, without Ehdditaooe. The disadvantage of oral 
tradition is not that it forgets but that it proceeds snowball 
fashion, adding with every generatioii new edifying matter. 
The text of the Vedic hymns was preserved with such jealous 
oare that every verse and syllable was counted. But in works of 
lesser sanotity interpolations and additions were made according 
to the reciters’ taste. We cannot assign to the MahibhArata one 
date or author, and the title of Upanishad is no guarantee for 
the age or authenticity of the treatises that bear it. Already in 
the Angnttara>Nikfi.ya^, we hear of tables of contents and the 
expmssion is important, for though we cannot give any more 
precise explanation of it, it shows that care wee taken to check 
the contents of the works accepted as scripture. But still there 
is little doubt that during the two or three centuries following 
the Bnddha’s death, there went on a process not only of collec¬ 
tion and recension but also of composition. 

An account of the formation of the canon is given In the 
last two chapters of the CuUava^a^. After the death of the 
Buddha his disciples met to deude what should be regarded 
as the correct doctrine and discipline, The only way to do that 
was to agree what had been the utterances of the master and 
this, in a country where the oral transmission of teaching was 
so well understood, amounted to laying the foundations of a 
canon. El&ssapa cross-examined experts as to the Buddha’s 
precepts. For the rules of dia^pline Up&ll was the chief au¬ 
thority and we read how be was asked where such and such a 
rule—for instance, the commandment against stealing—was 
promulgated. 

“At lUjagaba, sir,” 

“Concerning whom was it spoken? ” 

"Dhaniya, the potter's son.” 

‘'In le^ud to what matter? ” 

“The taking of that which bad not been given.” 

For ooUectii^ the suttas they relied on the testimony of 
Ananda and asked him where the BrahmajUa^ was spoken. He 
lephed “between B&jagaha and N&lauda at the royal rest- 
house at Ambalatthika.” '‘Oonoemlng whom was it spoken?” 

* Agg Hik. 17. ISO. $, Bhikkhfi takuwutS.mStlkSdliArS mapfca vlio 

iam«aoTy bb«mdic«& 

• CuHavtg. XL, so. 
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''Suppiya, the wandering aeoetio and Bcahmadatta the young 
Brahman.” 

Then follows a gimiTar account of the S&mafthaphala sntta 
and we are told that Ananda was ” qiiestloned through the five 
Nik&yae.” That Is no doubt an exaggeration m applied to the 
time immediately after the Buddha^a death, hut it is evidence 
that five hTilcfiyas were in existence when this chapter was 
written'. 

S 

Lines of growth are clearly discernible in the Vinaya and 
Sutta Pitakas. As already mentioned, the Khuddaha-Nikfiya is, 
as a collection, later than the others although separate books of 
it, such as the Siitta*nip&ta (especially the fourth and fifth books), 
are among the earliest documents which we possess. But other 
books such as the Peta-^ and Vim&na-vatthu show a distinct 
difference In tone and are probably separated from the Buddha 
by several centuries. Of the other four Niklyas the Saipyutta 
and Angnttara are the more modem and the Ai^uttara men^ 
tions Munda, Eing of htagadha who began to leigu about forty 
yews after the Buddha’s death. But even in the two o]d» 
collectioos, the Bigha and the Majjhima, we have not reached 
the lowest stratum. The first thirteen suttantae of the Bigba 
all contain a very ancient tractate on morality, and the Sftman- 
fiaphala and following sections of the Btgha and also some suttas 
of the Majjhima contain either in whole or In part a treatise on 
progress in the holy life. These treatises were probably current 
as separate portions for recitation before the snttas in which 
they are now set were composed. 

Similarly, the ^aya clearly presupposes an old code in the 
form of a list of offences called the Fitimokkba, The Mahfivagga 
contains a portion of an ancient word'fof'Word explanation of 
tiiis code* and most of the Sutta-vibhanga is an amplification 
and exposition of it. The P&timokkha was already in existence 
when these books were composed, for we hear* that if in a 

' Zt UiAi thi« Moonnt ocoMsapUM* tve KiUtm (of which tb» 

flffih is b«li«Tsd M bt l*t«) bat only two ‘Plukas, the Abtudhsmufr aot b«sg 
ZDAStioxtod 

* It Kl«n M Pin^tUka, said to h»T« nignsd two hundjad yem aftet 

Um Boddha'i tims. 

* Uabiv XL 3. * UahiT. il 17. 
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company of Bliikkhas no one knows 6he P&tiiuokkba, one of 
tho younger brethren shonld be sent to some better insferuoted 
monastery to leam It. And further we hear^ that a learned 
Blukkhu was expected to know not merely the precepts of the 
P&tamokkha but also the occasion when each was formulated. 
The place, the ciicumBtances and the people concerned had 
been in each case handed down. There is here all the material 
for a narrative. The reciter of a entta simply adopts the style 
of a village story-teller. “Thria have I heard. Once npon a 
time the Lord was dwelling at Rkjagaha/* or wherever it was, 
and such and such people came to see him. And then, after 
a more ox less drai^tic introduction, comes the Lord’s dis- 
course and at the end an epilogue saying how the hearers were 
edified and, if previously unconverted, took refuge in the true 
doctrine. 

The CuIIava^a states that the Vinaya (but not the other 
Pitakss) was recited and verified at the Council of VesAl!. As 
I have mentioned elsewhere, ftahale ae and Chinese accounts 
speak of another Council, the Mah&eangha or Mah&sangtti. 
Though its date is uncertain, there is a consensus of tradition 
to the effect that it recognised a canon of its own, different from 
onr Pali Canon and containing a larger amountof popular matter. 

Sinhalese tradition states that the canon ae we now have it 
was fixed at the third Goonoil held at Pataliputra in the reign 
of Asoka (about 272—232 b.c.). The most precise statements 
about this Council ate those of Buddhagbosa who says that an 
assembly of monks who knew the three Pitakas by heart recited 
the Vloaya and the Dhamma. 

But the most important and interesting evidence as to the 
existence of Buddhist scriptures in the third century B.o. is 
afforded by the Bh&bnl (or Bh&bri) edict of Asoka. He recom¬ 
mends the clergy to study seven passages, of which nearly all can 
be identified in our present edition of the Pitakae^. T^ edict 

1 IX. e. 

* Thcpiwagfti *fe; 

1. Th» ViDi.^ft.SkmQkMe. Perlk*p« ike mriiod et BsDan« with isiro. 
doototy BMUer foaad tko beglanizt^ of tke U»b&»Bggik 8u 
Edjaimds, b J.R.A.B. ISIS. p. SB6. 

t TliA A]i«.T&«SiL! (Fftli AMTft Vb4&l)atb* S&mgfti ntu of (be DfgU 
NlkS;*. 

X Th» axii^te.bbft 7 iiil > Angnttani NikiTa, v 77-$0, or put of it 
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doea not prove that A^oka hod before Mm in the form which we 
know the Digha and other works cited. Bui the most cautaons 
logic must admit that there wae a coUectaon of the Buddha*s 
sayings to which he could appeal and that if most of his refer¬ 
ences to this collection can be identified in our Pitakas, then 
the major part of theee Pitakae is probably identical in snb- 
stance (not neoessariJy verbally) with the colIectioA of sayings 
known to Asoka. 

Neither Asoka nor the anthor of the Eatbft-ratthu oitea 
books by name. The latter for instance <^uotee the well*kDOwn 
lines ^‘anupubbena medhsvi'’ not as coming from the Dham- 
mapada but as “spoken by tho Lord.” But the author of the 
Qaeetions of Milmda> who knew the oanonical books by the 
names they bear now> also often adopts a similar method of 
citatbn. Although this author's probable date is not earlier 
than our era his evidence is important. He mentions all five 
Nik&yae by name, the titles of many suttas and also the 
Vibhanga, Dhitu-kathfi, Pu^ala>Padflatti, Kath^-vatthu, 
Yamaha and Patth&na. 

Everything indicates and nothing discredits the conelution 
that this canon of the yibhajjav&dins was substantially fized 
in the time of Asoka, so far as the Vinaya and 8utta Pitakaa 
are concerned. Some works of minor importance may have had 
an uncertain portion and aubeequent revisions may have been 
made but the principal scriptures were already recognized and 
contained passages which occur in our versions. On the other 
band recension of the scriptures was not the only one in 
existence. If the patronage of Asoka gave it a special prestige 
In hie lifetime, it may have lost it in India after his death and 
for many centnries the Buddhist Canon, like the list of the 
Upanisbads, must have been susceptible of alteration. The 
Sarvistiv&dins compiled an Abhidbamma Pittdra of their own, 
apparently in the time of E^ushka, tmd the Dbarmagupta 
s^ool Mso seems to have had ite own veralon of this Pitaka^ 

a Th« Mwugithk=6ott«.Nip&U, 206^20. 

6. Th« KaDftjMuto s±Hoiu;7S<BaU4 in the ItiTnltakKO, 67: b«« alio Ang;. 

Nik m. 120. 

a Tbs TT patJa^p—fri A Xba ^uMtJoQ of UpituMi IdeotiSsd. 

7, Tb» Xt^buloTlda mosiTidAm Adhigio^t. Tbe ftdtireww to lUhnlt b«> 

piibjiig vith sabjoci oI l^ngsUkj. Mik 61 .' 

' Sm J.A. ISIS, 
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The date of the Pali Abbadhaixuna b very donbtful and 1 do 
not reject the hypotheeie that it ^aa ccunposed in Oeylos, for 
tiie Sinhalese seem to hare a special taate fcr such literature. 
But there is no proof of this Sinhalese origin. 

According to Sinhalese tradition all three Pitakas were 
introduced into Ceylon by Mahlnda in the reign of Asoka, but 
only as oral tradition and not in a written form. They received 
this latter about 20 n.o.> as the result of a dispute between two 
monasteries^. The controversy is obscure but it appears that 
the ancient foundation called Mah&vih&ra accepted as canonical 
the fifth booh of the Vinaya called PariT&ra, whereas it was 
rejected by the new monastery called Abhayagiri. The Sinhalese 
chronicle (Mah&vamea xxKOi. 100-104) says somewhat abruptly 
“The wise monks had hitherto handed dewn the text of the 
three Pitakae (Pitakattayap&Um) as well as the commentary by 
word of mouth. But seeing that mankind was becMMuing lost, 
they assembled together and wrote them in books in order that 
the fadth might long e&duie.*' This brief account seems to 
mean that a cocmdl was held not by the whole clergy of Ceylon 
but by the monks of the Mabivihfira at which they committed 
to writing their own version of the canon including the Fariv&ra. 
This book forms an appendix to the Vinaya Pitaka and in some 
verses printed at the condugion is said to be the work of one 
Dipa. It is generally accepted as a relatively late production, 
composed in Ceylon. If such a work was included in the canon 
of the Mah&vihAra, we must admit the possibility that other 
portions of it may be Sinhalese and not Indian. 

But still the onus prcHxyndi lies with those who maintain the 
Sinhalese origin of any part of the Pali Canon and two stroi^ 
argumeute support the Indian origin of the major part. First, 
many auttas not only show an intimate knowledge of tfioient 
Indian customs but discuss topics such as caste, sacrifice, 
andent heresies, and the value of the Veda which would be of 
no interest to Sinhalese. Secondly, there is no Sinhalese looal 
colour and no Sinhalese legends have been introduced. Contrast 
with this the Bipa- and Mah&'Vaxpsa both of which open with 
accounts of mythical visits paid by the Buddha to Ceylon^. 

* For the eee the ehepter oa Cejloa. 

* 6. Liv) reeeonA tor **^^^*c thftt the prohibitions sgeLoet an^g leered 
tAZte (e. 7 *fi«k» gUeeM.ra, CuliB.T«^ y. 9) go h^k to the p«nod when the Vedio 
Mowt ww t, living mlitj, See ISIS, l pp. 401 £ 
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In Ceylon vereious of the eoriptures other than that of the 
MahivihSra were current until tie twelfth century when uni¬ 
formity wee enforced by Par&krama B&hn. Some of these, for 
inetwce the Pitaka of the Yetulyaki^, were decidedly heretical 
according to the standard of local orthodoxy but others probably 
presented variations of reading and arrangement rather than 
doctrine. Aneeaki^ has compared with ^e received Pali text 
a portion of the SaipyuktAgsma translated by Gui;iabhadra into 
Chinese. He thinks that the original was the text need by the 
Abhayagiii monastery and brought to China by Fa Hsien, 

The Sinhalese ecclesiastioal history, Nik&ya Sangrahawa^ 
relates^ that 2B5 years alter the Buddha’s dea^ nine heretical 
fraternities were formed who proceeded to compose scriptures 
of their own such as the Varnapltaka and AnguLun&la-Pitaka. 
Though this treatise U late (c. UOO a.n.) its statements merit 
attention as showing that even in orthodox Ceylon tradition 
regarded the authorized Pitaka as one of several versions. But 
many of the works mentioned sound hifft late tantric texte 
rather than compositions of the early heretics to whom they 
axe attributed. 

Bcolesiaetical opinion in Ceylon after centnries of disonaaion 
ended by accepting the edition of the Hahivihikra as the best, 
and we have no grounds for rejecting or suspecting this opinion, 
According to tra^tior) Buddhaghosa was well versed in Sanskrit 
bnt deliberately preferred the southern canon. The Mahayaniet 
doctor Asasga cites texts found in the Pali version, but not in 
the Sanskrit^. The monks of the Idah&vihira were probably 
too indulgent in admitting late scholastic treatises, snoh as the 
Pariv&ra. On the other hand they often showed a critical 
instinct is. rejecting legendary matter. Thus the Sanskrit 
Yinayas contain many more mkacolous narratives than the 
Pali Vinaya, 


i Mv^pn, IMC, p. 23. AocmU thiolca tbs text pptd hj QoQsbbsdrs vm Id 

fsli bnt tbs Abb&yagm, which hsd lUbfr;tQist pcMbritaes, m^j bA*« us«<i 
Safisbrtt tsxts. 

* RlkiT&'SsogtsliswB. Terasodo, OotL. Rteofd Ofiety Coioobo, 1918. 

* Sse xvu 8S snd 7fi, with L^ri'e aot«». 
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Sutopean critics hare rarely occasion to discnss tiie credi- 
l^ili^ cd Sanskrit literature, for most of it is so poeti.o or so 
speculative that no such (luestion arises. But the Pitakas Mse 
this question as diiectJy as the Gospels, for they give the 
portrait of a man and the story of a life, in which an ove^rowth 
of the zuiraenJous has not hidden or destroyed the human sub¬ 
stratum. How far can we accept them as a true picture of what 
Gotama was aud taught? 

Their credibility must be judged by the standard of Indian 
oral tradition. Its greatest ^ult comes from that deficiency 
in historic sense which we have repeatedly noticed. Hindu 
ohroniclera ignore important events and what they record drifts 
by in a haze in which proportion, connection, and dates ate 
lost. They fire^nently raise a stmotuxe of fiction on a alight 
basis of fact or on no basis at But the fiction is generally 
80 obvious that the danger of historians in the past has been 
not to be misled by it but to ignore the elements of truth which 
it may contain. For the Hiadus have a good verbal memory; 
their genealogies, lists of kings and places generally prove to 
be correct and they have a passion for catalogues of names. 
Also they take a real interest in describing doctrine. If the 
Buddha has been miaiepresentcd, it is not for want of acumen 
or power of transmitting abstruse ideas. The danger rather is 
that he who takes an interest in thcobgy is prone fo interpret 
a master’s teaching in the light of his own pet views. 

The Pitakas illustrate the strong and weak points of Hindu 
tradition. The feebleness of the historical sense may be seen in 
the account of Devadatta's doings in the Oullavagga^ where the 
compiler seems unable to ^ <^bar account of what be must 
have reg^ed as momentous incidents. Yet the same treatise 
is copious and lucid in deling with monastic rules, and the 
sayings recorded have an air of authenticity. In the suttas the 
strong side of Hindu memory is brought into play, Of con¬ 
secutive bistory there is no question. We have only an intro- 
dnotlon giving the names of some characters and localities 
followed by a disoonrse. We know from the ^Hnaya that the 
monks were expected to exercise themselves in remembering 

' CoBsT. vn. 3. 
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bheae thiBgs, and they are precisely the things that t^ey would 
get lightiy by heart. I see no reason to doubt that such diacoursee 
aa the aennon preached at Benarea* and the recurring paesagea 
in the tint book of the I)%ha*Nik&ya are a Pali Texsion of what 
was accepted as the worda of the Buddha soon after his death. 
And the change of dialect is not of great importance. Aaoka^s 
Bh&bril Edict contains the saying: Thna tht good Iw ikaU Imtg 
endure, which is believed to he a quotation and certainly corre> 
spends pretty closely with a passage in the Ar^ttara-Kikiya^. 
The King’s version is Saddhamma ciUUhitike hasati: the Pali is 
SaddJiammo cirtiShUiko hoti. Somewhat similar may have been 
the diSerenoes between the Buddha's speech and the text which 
we possess. The importance of the change in language is 
diminished and the facility of transmission is increased by the 
fact that in Pali, Sanskrit and kindred Indian languages ideas 
are concentrated in single words rather than spread over 
sentences. Thus the principal words of the sermon at Benaree 
give its purport with perfect clearness, if they are taken as a 
mere list without grammarioal conneeticn. Sirailarly 1 should 
imagine that the recurring paragraphs about progress in the 
holy life found in the early Suttas of the Digha-NikUya are an 
echo of the Buddha’s own words, for they hear an impiess not 
only of antiquity but of eloquence and elsvation. Tbis does not 
mean that we have any sermon in the exact form in which 
Gotama uttered it. Such documents as the S&maGhapbala-sntta 
and Ambattba^sutta probably give a good idea of his method 
and style in consecutive discourse and argument. But it would 
not be safe to regard them as more than the work of compilers 
who were acquainted with the surrounding in which he lived, 
the phrases he used, and the names and buriness of those who 
conversed with him. With these they made a picture of a day 
in bis life, culmioating in a sermon’. 

Like the historical value of the Pitskas, their literary value 
can be justly estimated only ii we remember that they are not 
books in our sense but treatises handed down by memory and 

^ r& thfl fi»t beok «{the KebiT^i^e. 

* Ahg Kiir. T. SOI e&d tx 40. 

* It me; be ubjeeted tb&t eome £uftii ere put into the mouth* oi tbe Boddbe’e 
dMdjpJae ead tbet tbeir words are vei; like tboM of the HmCof. Hot as * rule 
thsr epoka on behalf of and tbe obieot vae to make their laagoase m UQob 
Uk» bis as poeeibis. 
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that their form ie determined primarily hy the conTenience of 
the memory. We must not compare them with Plato and 
find them waning, for often, especially in the Ahhidhamma, 
there is no intention of producing a work of art, but merely of 
eubdiTiding a subject and supplying explanations. Fre<^uently 
the exposition is thrown into the form of a catechism with 
questions and answers arranged so as to correspond to numbered 
categories. Thus a topic may he divided into twenty beads and 
six propositions may be applied to each with poedtiTe or negative 
lesulta. The strong point of these Abbidhazsma works—and of 
Buddhist philosophy generally—lies in careful division and 
acute analysis but the power of definition is weak. Barely is 
a definition more than a collection of synonyms and very often 
the word to be defined is repeated in the definition. Thus in 
the Bbamma-sangani the questions, what are good or bad states 
of mind ? receive answers cast in the form: when a good or bad 
thought has arisen ^th cesrtmn accompaniments enumerated 
at length, then these are the states that aie good or bad. No 
definition of good is given. 

This mnemonic literature attains its h^est excellence in 
poetry. The art of compoeing short poems in which a thought, 
emotion or spiritual expenence is expressed with a few simple 
but pieguant words in the compass of a single couplet or short 
hymn, was carried by the early Buddhists to a perfection which 
has never been excelled. The Dhammapada^ is the best known 
specimen of this literature. Being an anthology it is naturally 
more suited for quotation or recitation in sections than for 
continuous reading. But its twenty-five chapters are conse¬ 
crated each to some special topic which receives fairly consecu¬ 
tive treatment, though each chapter is a mosaic of short poems 
consisting of one or more verses supposed to have been uttered 
by the Buddha or by arhate on various occa^ns. The whole 
work combinea literary beauty, depth of thought and hnsian 
feeling in a rare degree. Not only is It irradiated with the calm 
Sight of peace, faith and happiness but it glows with sympathy, 
with the dosire to do good and help those who are struggling 
in the mire of passion and delusion. Bor »■>>>« reason it has found 
mere favour witii European readers than the detached and 

' 13)0 Fili OAtboloB? b; tiui &am« vi« only om of oerezal oUIed 

I>&Mua»p«4a c« Ud4&A wbieh m -pmemd io th« CIoqmo ni TlbeUa Gaaooo. 
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philosophic texts 'which simply preach self-conqneet and alooi* 
ness. Interior in beauty but probably older is the 8utta*iupita, 
a collectaon of short disguises or conversatiozis with the Buddha 
mostly in Terse. The rugged and popular language of these 
stanzas which reject speculation as much ae luxury, takes ns 
back to the life of the wanderers who followed the Buddha on 
bis tours and we may imagine that poems like the Dhaniya 
eutta would be recited when they met together in a rd9t> 
house or grore set apart for their use on the outskirts of a 
Tillage. 

The Bnddhist suttas are interesting as being a special result 
of Gotama’s aotiTity; they are not analogons to the Brabmanio 
works called sdtras, and they haTe no close parallel in later 
Indian literature. There is httle personal background in the 
Upaniehads, none at all in the Sinkhya and Vedinta s^tras. 
But the Sutta Fitaka is an attempt to delineate a peraonality 
as well as to record a doctrine. Though the idea of writing 
biography has not yet been clearly conceiTed, yet almost every 
discourse brings before ua the dguie of the I^rd; though the 
doctrine can be detached from the preacher, yet one feels that 
the hearers of the Fitaka hungered not merely for a knowledge 
of the four truths but for the very words of the great voice: 
did he really say this, and if so when, where and whyl Most 
suttee begin by answering these questaons. They describe a 
scene and report a discourse and in so doing they create a type 
of literature wl^ an interest and individuality of its own. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the Buddha is the most living 
figure in Hindu literature. He stiuids before us more distinctly 
not only than Y4jfiaTaJkya and Sankara, but than modem 
teachers like Nanak and rUmAnuja and the reason of this dis¬ 
tinctness can 1 think be nothing but the personal impression 
which he made on his age. The later Buddhists compose nothing 
in the style of the Nik&yas: they write about Gotama in new 
and fanciful ways, but no Acte of the Apostles succeed the 
Gospels. 

Though the Buddhist suttas are sut generis and mark a new 
epoch in Indian literature, yet in style they are a natural 
development of the Upanishai^. The Upanisbads are less dog* 
matic and show much less interest in the personslity of their 
sages, but they contain dialogues closely analogous to snttss. 
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Thus ftbout half of the Biihad-Ai&oyalca is a pbUosophic treatise 
uocoanected mtb any particular name, but in this are set five 
dialogaee in 'which Y&jhaTalkya appears and two others in 
which Ajiteiatru and Fra?lha^a JuTali are the protagoniata. 

Though many suttas are little more than an ezposilaon of 
some doctrine arranged in mnemonic form, others show elo¬ 
quence and dramatic skill. Thus the SizDanilaphala-eutta opens 
with a vivid description of the visit paid one night hy Aj&teaattu 
to the Buddha^. Wo see the royal procession of elephants and 
share the alarm of the suspicions king at the unearthly stiUness 
of the monastery park, until he saw the Buddha sitting in a 
lighted pavilion surrounded by an assembly of twelve hundred 
and Efty brethren, calm and silent as a clear lake. The king*s 
long account of his fruitless quest for truth would he tiresome 
if it were not of such great historic interest and the same may 
be said of the Buddha’s enumeration of superstitious and 
reprehensible practices, hut from this point onwards hia dis- 
course is a magnificent crescendo of thought and language, 
never halting and illustrated by metaphors of great effect and 
beauty. Equally forcible and surely Testing on some tradition 

the Buddha’s own words is the solemn fervour which often 
marks the suttos of the Majjhima such as the descriptions of 
his struggle for truth, the admonitioua to BAhuIa and the reproof 
administered to 8&ti. 

5 

As mentioned above, our Fall Canon Is the recension of the 
Vibhafjav^ns. We know from the records of the Chineee 
pilgrims that other schools also had recensions of their own, 
and several of these recensions—such as those of the Sarvisti- 
v&dins, Mah&aanghikas, Mahishsakae, Dhammaguttikas, and 
Sammitiyas—are still partly extant in Chinese and Tibetan 
translations. These appear to have been made from the Sanskrit 
and fragments of what was probably the original have been 
preserved in Central Asia. A recension of the text in Sanskrit 
probably implies less than wbat we understand by a translation. 
It may mean that texts handed down in some Imdian dialect 

* ntB vork sugkt abo be eo&ljied m oon^^tiag ef tluee olj dootuaesW (the 
toot tat vtonhiy, eeoount of woieot berwies. s&d s dlKOone on 
piojawe) pot together wiHt e little ooaneottss Better, end provided with e prologue 
•ltd irnlogoe. 
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wMoh was neitier Sanskrit noi Pali were lewtitten with Sanskrit 
orthography andmflsiions while preserving imich of the original 
vooabnlary. The Buddha allowed all men to learn his teaching 
in their own language, and different schools are said to have 
written the scriptures in cUffeient dialects, e. 0 . the M ab &saa- 
ghikas in a Mnd of Prakrit not furthor specified and the 
Mahftsammsttyaa in Apabhrajnsa. When Sanskrit became the 
recognized vehicle for literary composition there would naturally 
be in In dlft (though not in Ceylon) a tendency to rewrite boots 
oompoeed in other dialects^- The idea that when any important 
matter is committed to writing it should be expressed in a 
literary dialect not too intelli^ble to the vulgar is prevalent 
from Morocco to China. The language of Bengal illuBtrates 
what may have happened to the Buddhist scriptures. It is said 
that at the beginning of the nineteenth century ninety per cent, 
of the vooabnlary of Bengali was Sanskrit, and the graromatioal 
constmetion sankkritiaed as well. Though the literary language 
now-a-days is less artificial, it still differs widely from the 
vernacular. Similarly the spoken word of the Buddha was 
forced into conformity with one Utoroiy standard or another 
and ecclesiastical Pali became as artificial as Sanskrit. The 
same incidents may be found worked up in both langn^es. 
Thus the Sanskrit version of the story of PfirnA in the Bivy&va- 
repeats what is fovuid in Pali in the Saipyutta*N^iya* 
and reappears in Sanskrit in the Tinaya of the Mfilasarvfistivkdin 
school. 

The Chinese Tripitaka has been catalogued and we possess 
some information respecting the books which it contains, though 
none of them have been edited in Europe. Thus we know some¬ 
thing* of the Sarvletivftdin recension of the Abhidhamma. Like 
the Pah version it consista of seven books of which one, the 
Jfi9ma-pra5th&na by KAtyiyanSputra, is regarded as the 
piuiMpal, the rest being supplementaty. All the books are 
attributed to human authors, and though some of these bear 
the names of the Buddha’s immediate disciples, tradition 
connects Kity&yanlputra with Kanishka’s council. This is not 

> Bat is Oyl« thw* » decided tmimcf rewril* StobaJM* Matlm in 

» Of ed. CowbU, p. 37 uid Sftoi. N»t PS£. sdiUon. vol tt. p. 60. 

• Bm Takftkoiu oo Ui6 AbhidiiMm* UM»tuw <rf tJi* S*r»SfttiTldiia la 
«fA«PaiiTat 5oei«Jy. 1«6, pp. 67-147. 
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a Tdr 7 certcun date, but atiU the inference is that about the tijne 
of the Chjiatiazi era the contents of the Abhidhomma-Pitaka 
were not rigidly defined and a new recenaioii was posable. 

The Sanskrit roanuscripta discovered in Central Asia include 
Sfitraa from the Sai^yukta and Ekottara Agamss (equivalent 
to the Saipyutta and Angnttara Klk&yas), a considerable part 
of the ^harmapada, fragments of the 8ntta>Kipl>ta and the 
Prfttamoksba of the Sarvfistdv&din school. These correspond 
fairly well with the Pali text but represent another recension 
and a somewhat difierent arrangement. We have therefore here 
fragments of a Sanskrit version which must have been imported 
to Central Asia from northern India and covers, so far as the 
fragments permit us to iudge, the same ground as the Vinaya 
and Suttas of the Pali Canon. Par from displaying the diffuse 
and infiated style which characterizes the Mah9iy&na texts it is 
sometimes shorter and simpler than our Pali version^. 

When was this version composed and what is its relation to 
the Pali t A definite reply would bo premature, for other Sanskrit 
texts may be discovered in Central Asia, but two circumstances 
connect this early Buddhist literature in Sanskrit with the epoch 
of Kanishka. Fiktiy the Sanskrit Abhldharma of the Sarv&sti' 
v&dins seems to date from his council and secondly a Buddhist 
drama by Afvaghosha^ of about the same time represents the 
Buddha as speaking in Sanskrit whereas the inferior characters 
speak Prakrit. But these facts do not prove that Sanskrit was 
not the language of the canon at an earlier date^ and it is not 
safe to conclude that because Asoka did not employ it for 
writing edicts it was not the sacred language of any section of 
Indian Buddhists. On the other hand some of the Sanskrit 
texts contain indications that they are a translation from Pali 
or some vernacular^. In others are found historical allusions 
which suggest that they must have received additions after our 
era^. 

i SuC w% Sm 8. Uvi, >^.<4. ISIO, p. 4S6. 

* 8m lAdm, Bnchiiickt 9*dd/iMscJur Dnmen. 19U and ib. Das SM fmtra> 
pniaroi^, 1911. 

* laaeriptioiu from Svnt vritt«a is m dpbabot fuppoMd to d«t« Iroio 00 ac. 
to so A.U. contAiB SanaknC T»nM Crou the Dbanuapad* a&d UabSparhurrSaa^Citra. 
8 m Bpif, Indica, toI tr. p. L3S. 

* B.g, Th» Saiuhht veniOD ol Cbe Soita-NipSta. See j 9. 191S, pp. 719>782. 

* See the tema^ on the StfaLTUkU^aoia in J.A. 1916, n. p. 272. 
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1 hftTd already raised the queatlon of tiiA relative value 
attachu^ to Pali Euid Saushrit teste as authorities for early 
history. Two instances will perhaps illustrate this better than 
a general discussion. As already mentioned, the Vinaya of the 
MOlasarv&stiv&dins makes the Buddha visit north-western India 
and Kashmir, whereas the Pali tests do not represent as 
travelling further west than the country of the Kurus. The 
Sanskrit account is not known to be confirmed by more anoient 
evidence, but there is nothing impossible in it, particularly as 
there are periods in the Buddha’s long life filled by no incidents. 
The narrative however contains a prediction about Kanishka 
and therefore cannot he earlier than his reign. Now there is no 
reason why the Pali tests should be silent about this journey, 
if the Buddha really made it, but one can easily imagine reasons 
for inventing it in the period of the Eushw kings. North- 
weetero India was then full of monasteries and sacred aitee 
the same spirit whioh makes unoritlcal Buddhists in Oeylcn 
and Siam assert to-day that the master visited their country 
impelled the monks of Peshawar and Kashmir to imagine a not 
improbable estenrion of bis wanderings^. 

On the other hand this same Vinaya of the Mulasarvgsti* 
vltdins probably gives us a fragment of history when it tells xa 
that the Buddha bad three wires, perhaps too when it relates 
how BAbuia's paternity was called in (question and how Oera- 
datta wanted to marry Yaeodhari after the Buddha had 
abandoned worldly life*. The Pali Vinaya and also some 
Sanskrit Vinayas* mention only one wife or none at all. They 
do not attempt to describe Gotama’s domestic life and if they 
make no allusion to It except to mention the mother of R&hula, 
this is not equivalent to an assertion that he had no other wife. 
But when one Vinaya composed in the north of India essays to 
give a biography of the Buddha amd states that be had three 
wives, there is no reason for doubting that the compiler was in 
touch with good local tradition. 

* In tb» Mffl« apini, the OhincM Tonion of ibo Bkot&w* (mc 42) diJm* 
dyins Boddht order hl$ bed to be SBftde with th« head to a&rtt, boMiiM Dortt«ra 

viU be the hone of the Lew. fie* J.A. Nor., ^eo. 1918, p. 435. 

' See for the whole ^ueetion, Firi, Lee Pemuee do Muni, S^.F.S.O^ 

1918. No. 2. 

* Those of Uu Phem^Uptee, U^letogblhee eni^ UehUleekee. 
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MEDITATION 

Dtdxah t«1^odb lay rtress on meditation. It is not merely 
commended as a useful exerciee but by common ccneent it 
takes iKOk with sacrifiGc and prayer, ox above them, as one of 
the great activities of the religious life, or even as its only true 
activity. It has the foil approval of philosophy as well as of 
theobgy. In eaily Buddhism it takes the place of prayer and 
worship and thoxigh in later times ceremonies multiply, it still 
remans the main occupation of a monk. The Jains d^er from 
the Buddhists chiefly in emphasising the importance of self- 
mortifleation, which is put on a par with meditation. In 
Hinduism, as Tnig ht be expected in a fluctuating componnd of 
superstition philosophy, the schools difier as to the relative 
efficacy of meditation and ceremonial, but there is a strong 
tendency to give meditation the higher place. In all ages a 
common cbarocteii&tic appears in the most divergent Indian 
creeds—the belief that by a course of mental and physical 
traiiuDg the soul can attain to a state of bliss which is the prelude 
to the final deEverance attained after death, 

1 

We may begin by examining Brahmanlc ideas as to medita¬ 
tion- Many of them are connected with the word Xoga, which 
has become familiar to Europe. It has two meanings. It is 
applied first to a definite form of Indian philosophy which 
is a theistio modification of the S&nkhya and secondly to much 
older practices sanctioned by that philosophy hut anterior to it. 

The idea which inspires these theories and practices is that 
the immaterial soul can by vaiious exercises free itself from the 
fetters of matter. The soul is distinguished from the mind 
which, thov^h oomposed of the subtlest matter, is still material. 
This preeapposes the duality of matter and spirit taught by 
Jainism and the S&nkhya philosophy, but it does not neoessaiily 
presuppose the special doctrines of either nor do Ved&ntists 
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objeot to the practice of tho Yoga. The s;^etematic pro* 
seontioQ of mental oonoentration and the idea that super* 
rtatnial powers oan he acquired therebj are very old—certE^y 
older than Buddhkm. Suoh methods had at first only a slight 
philosophic suhstratum and were independent of Slnkhya 
doctrines, though these, being a speculative elaboration of the 
same fundamental principles, naturally commended themselves 
to those who practised Yoga. The two teachers o| the Buddha, 
Al&ra and Uddaka, were Yogis, and held that beatitude or 
emancipation consisted in the attainment of certain trances. 
Gotama, while regarding their doctrine as insufficient, did not 
reject their practices. 

Our present Yoga Sfitras are certainly much later than tiiie 
date. They are ascribed to one TatanjaE identified by Hindu 
tradition with the author of the Mah&bhfishya who lived about 
160 s.o. Jacohi* however is of opinion that they are the work 
of an entirely different person who lived after the rise of the 
philosophy ascribed to Asanga aometimee called Yog4cira. 
Jacobi's arguments seem to me suggestive rather than con¬ 
clusive but, if they are confiimed, ^ey lead to an interesting 
deduction. There is some reason for thinking that Sankara’s 
doctrine of illusion was derived from the Buddhist SOnyavlda. 
If Patafijah’s stltrss are posterior to Asanga, it also seems pro¬ 
bable that the codifioation of the Yoga by the Brahmans waa 
connected with the rise of the Yog&c4ra among the Buddhists^. 

The Sfitras describe themselves as an exposition of Yoga, 
which has here the meaning not of union with God, but rather 
of effort. The opening aphorisms state that “Yoga is the 
suppression of the activities of the mind, for then the spectator 
abides in his own form: at other times there is identity of form 
with the activities.'’ Thie dark language means that the soul 
in its true natiue is merely the spectator of the mind’s activity, 
consciousness being due, as in the S&nkhya, to the union of the 
soul with the mind’ which is its org^. 'When the mind is active, 

> Bm J.A.0.8. Dqc. idio, p. 2i. 

* JmoU eoulden 6lLm I»t«r fibao 400^-0. bvO if ve tdopt P4ri*« 

ridw thftt VMQtaadhu, brother, lived Enm *beQi 2S0-S60, tbe (ect thec 

Che; imp!; » koovledse of the V];o4iiOTSd6 noed noi meke them moh leter than 
300 It ie ooUceeble thet boih Aieogs end the Yogs fifitne eapio; the vord 
dAomo-flu;&e. 

* Celled Qitts io the Yogs phlloeophy 
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the eonl appe&re to experience Taiions emotions, and it is only 
when the mind ceases to ieel emotions and becomes in 
meditation, that the soul abides in its own trtie form. The 
object of the Yoga, as of the S&nkhya, is Kaivalya or isolation, 
in which the soul ceases to bo united with the mind and is 
dissociated from all qualities (gnpas) so that the shadow of the 
thinking principle no longer falls upon it. This isolation is 
produced by performing certain exercises, physical as well as 
mental, and, as a prelude to final and complete emancipation, 
superhuman powers are acquired. These two ideas, the efficacy 
of physiccd discipline and the acquisition of superhuman powers, 
ha^e powerfully affected all schools of religious thought in 
India, including Buddhism. They are not peculiar to the Yoga, 
but still it is in the Yoga Sfltras that they find their most 
authoritaUve and methodical erpoaitlon. 

The practice of Yoga has its roots in the fact that fasting 
% nd other physical mortifications induce a mental state in which 
the subject thinks that he has supematvzral experiences 
Among many savage tribes, especially in America, such fasts 
are practised by those who desire communication with spirits. 
In the Yoga philosophy these ideas appear in a refined form 
and offer many parallels to European mysticism. The ultimate 
object is to di^ciate the soul from its material envelopes but 
in the means prescribed we can trace two orders of ideas. One 
is to mortify the body and suppress not only appetite and 
passion but also discursive thought; the other is to keep the 
body in perfect health and oase, so that the intelligence and 
ultimately the soul may be untroublod by physical infiuencee. 
These two ideas are less incongruous than they seem. Many 
examples show that extreme forms of asceticism are not nn' 
healthy but rather conducive to long life and the Yoga in 
endeavonriog to secure phj^cal well-being does not aim at 
pleasuie but at such a purifioation of the physical part of man 
that it shall be the obedient and unnotioed servant of the other 
parts. The branch of the system which deals with method and 
discipline is called KriyA-yoga and in later works we also 
the eixpiesaion Ha^ha-yoga, which is specially used to designate 

* 8«e T;lor, PrimafiM 0vJtur4, toL il pp. ilO ff. ofUn nppI«iBBob 

fMtaog b; the u«c of <lns* Togft SttrM (w. 1) mootim tb4t oiponutufal 

pov«n Ota b« obtaiood bj the tuo of 
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mecbanical means (snob && poatores, paiification, eto.) pre¬ 
scribed for the attainment of ranoua mental states. In contrast 
to it is il&ja-yoga, which signifies ecstasy and the method of 
obtaining it by mental processes. The immediate object of the 
Khy&-yoga ie to destroy the five evils^, namely ignorance, 
egoism, desire, aversion and lore of life: it consists ^ asceticism, 
recitations and resignation to God, expired as meaning that 
the devotee lasts, repeats mantras and suriendere to the 
fruit of all his works and, feeling no more ooneem for them, is 
at peace. Though the Yoga Stltraa aretheistic, theism is accessory 
rather than essential to their teaching. They are not a theo¬ 
logical treatise bat the manual of an ancient discipline which 
recognizes devotional feelings as one means to its end. The 
method would remain almost intact ii the part relating to the 
deity were omitted, as in the S&nkbya. God is not for the Yoga 
Sfitras, as he is for many Indian and European mystics, the 
one reality, the whence and whither of the soul and world. 

Eight branches of practice^ are enumerated, namely 
1. Yama or restraint, that is abstinence from killing, lying, 
stealing, incontinence, and from receiving gifts. It is almost 
eqnivalent to the five great precepts of Buddhism. 

8 . Niyama or observance, defined as purification, content¬ 
ment, mortification, recitation devotion to the Lord. 

Porificatiou is treated at great length in the later treatises 
on Hajiha-yoga under the name of Sbat-karma or sixfold work. 
It comprises not only ordinary ablutions but cleansing of the 
internal organs by such methods as taking jn water by the 
nostrils and discharging it by the mouth. The object of these 
practices which, though they assume queer forme, rest on sound 
therapeutic prinoiplee, Is to remove adventitious matter from 
the system and to reduce the gross elements of the hody^ 

3. Asanam or posture is defined as a continuous and 
pleasant attitude. It is difficult to see how the latter adjective 

' £ilc«t In Ptii 

' The pncti«ee ip Yog* £Utru are uoiUMed avee m the 

Upaniahadi suoh M the MutraTMa, SvetStraUra and Cblodogya. 

* Aa aztmne detelopuept ot tit» idea thai phyaloa} pro cc eaea oaa predluae 
jpirituti wsolto ts foiled lu Pni~tTT~ Dariaoa or Uia Uertuiial 8yat«m dwoxibad 
in the 8arT*>BariaziA.Supahft IX. Mono Poio (Yola'a Gditiwi, voL el yp. 
366, 366) had alao baard of it. 
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applies to of the postoies recommended, for cousiderahle 
trsdning is necessary to make them even tolerable. But the 
object dearly is to prescribe an attitude which can be maintamed 
contmuously without creating the distracting feeling of physical 
diaeomfort and in this matter European and oriental limhs feel 
difierently. All the postures contemplated are different ways of 
sitring cross-legged. Later works revel in enumerations of them 
and ^£0 recognize others called Mudri. This word is specially 
applied to a geeture of the hand but is sometimes used in a lees 
restricted sense. Thus there is a celebrated Mudr& called 
Eheohar!, in which the tongue is reversed and pressed into the 
throat while the s^ht is directed to a point Mween the eye¬ 
brows. This is said to induce the cateJeptio trance In which 
Yogis can be buried alive. 

4. Fr&^y^a or regulation of the breath. When the Yogi 
has ieamt to assume a permanent posture, he accustoms himself 
to regulate the acts of inspiration and expiration so as to prolong 
the period of qolesoence between the two. He will thus remove 
the veils which cover the light within him. This practice 
probably depends on the idea which constantly crops up in the 
Upanishads that the bieath is the life and the soul. Conse¬ 
quently he who can control and hold bis breath keeps his soul 
at home, and is better able to concentrate hie mind. Apart from 
such ideas, the of the attention on the rhythmical 

succession of inspirations and expirations conduces to that 
peaceful and det^hed frame of mind on which moat Indian 
sects set great store. The practice was greatly esteemed by the 
Brahmans, and is also enjoined among the Taoists in China 
and among Buddhists in all countries, but I have found no 
mention of its use among European mysrics. 

6 . Piaty&h&ra, the retraction or withdrawing of the sensee. 
They are naturally directed outwards towards their objects. 
The Yogi endeavours to bring them into quiraoence by diverting 
them from thoee objects and directing them inwuds. From 
this, say the Siltrasi, comes complete subjugation of the 
senses^. 

6 -8. The five kinds of discipline hitherto 'mentioned con¬ 
stitute the phyaical preparation for meditation comprising in 

* Xfc tettoM to 06 uulogottc to tlM MroMfWm of EoropoM rnfftie*. fi«e 
ritHtefUD, okspo. ti &Bd Tn. 
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succ^asioD (a) d morality oi len'iinojation, (t) mortiScatlon and 
purification, (o) suitable postures, (d) rogulation of the breathings 
(e) diTorsion of the senaes from their estemal objects. Now 
comes the intsUectual part of the process, consisting of three 
stages called Dhirani, Bhyina and Samidhi. Db&ra^ meaxxs 
flsdng the mind on a particular object, either a part of the body 
such as the c rown of the head or something ejitemal such as the 
sky. Dhyiua^ is the oontinuoae intellectual state arising out of 
this coccontration. It is defined as an even current of tboi^ht 
vmdistuihed by other thoughts. Sam&dhi is a further stage of 
Dhy&na in which the mind becomes so Identified with the thing 
thought of that consciousness of its separate existence cessea. 
The ti^tnking power Is merged in the single thought and ulti> 
mately a state of trance is induced. Several stages are dis¬ 
tinguished in tbis Sam&dhi. It is divided into conscious and 
unconscious^ and of the conscious kind there are four grades*, 
analogous, though not entirely corresponding to the four Jh&nas 
of Buddhiftftt. When the feeling of joy passes away &nd is lost 
in a higher sense of equanimity, th^ comes the state known 
by the remarkable name of Bharma'megha* in which the 
isolation of the soul and its absolute distinctness from matter 
(which includes what we call mind) is realized, and Ka r m a is 
no more. After the state of Dharma-megha comes that of 
unconscious Sam&dhi, in which the Yogi falls into a trance 
and attains emandpstion which is made permanent by 
death. 

The methods of the Kriy&*yoga can be employed for the 
attainment not only of salvation but of miracolous powers^ 
This subject is discussed in the third book of the Yoga Sfitras 

* JblMinPali. 

* SftiBprelUte aad aa»mpr&7flitm cftUad slio m- uid with uid withoab 

* fi4Tlt4rkA And S»vloin, io vhieH there is invtttigetiQa ceocented vltb grcM 
aad aobile ebjeota r«flpectivel 7 : SSoAnde, la vbiob there ii e feellag of Joy; SessitS, 
in which (hue ie edy MU'COQioiaQHieM, The eerreepoading ste^ m Bnddhleu 
Me deecrfbed pluew of JhSaa not of SemidbL 

* It U not eesy to bvielAte. ii4glte le cloud eod dJtama m^y be rendered by 
risbteouAons bnt bae many other fiieAniase. Per tbo metAp!^ of the elo ^ id 
oompere tbe title of tbe fioglieh oyatlCAl treatiee Ths Cloud «/ UTiinovlnf. 

* Siddbi, vibhCti, A belief to theee pewen ii found evee In tbe Rig 

7edA where it is Mid (x. 130) thet auiui* can By through the air and aacociata with 
soda 
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where it is said that such powers are obstructioos in the con¬ 
templative and spiritual life, though they may lead to success 
in waking or worldly life. This is the same point of view as we 
meet in Buddhism, viz. that though the miraculous powers 
leeultiug from mentation are real, they are not essential to 
salvation and may become dangerous l^dxances^. 

They are attained according to the Yoga Sutras by the 
e^ercdae of samyama which is the name given conjointly to the 
three states of dh&rai>&, dhy&na and aamftdhi when they are 
applied simultaneously or in immediate succession to one object 
of thought^. The rea^ will remember that this state of con¬ 
templation is to be preceded by praty&hftra, or direolion of the 
eecsee inwards, in which ordinary eixtemai stimuli are not felt. 
It is analogous to the hypnotic state in which suggestions made 
by the hypnotizer have for the subject the character of reality 
although he is not consdons of his surroimdings, and auto- 
sDggestions^tbatis tbe expectations with which the Yogi begins 
his meditation—apparently have the same efieot. The trained 
Yogi is able to exercise samyama with r^ard to ^y idea— 
that is to say his mind becomes identified with that Idea to the 
exclusion of all others. Sometimee this saipyama implies simply 
a thoroi^b comprehenaioQ. of the object of meditation. Thus 
by making aatpyama on the samskiras or predispositions 
existing in the mind, a Imowledge of one’s previous births is 
obtained; by making sainy^^ on sound, the language of 
animals is understood. But in other oaaes a result is considered 
to be obtained because the Yogi In his trance thinlfa it is 
obtained. Thus if saqiyama is made on the throat, hunger and 
thirst are subdued; if on the strength of an elephant, that 
strength is obtained: if on the sun, the knowledge of all worlds 

‘ So too EoropMO myitocc "ftn tQ bni tUAniaou is tb^ r«huAl te kHribote 
iupoTteoee to kor Uinri of vlaloiikTy kiptrldiioe" (UnderhiU, p. 836). 

Sc Johj) of tbe Cm*, Ukdkme Ooyoa tod Wkitkr EUton kre oltdd kj mvu« chticc 
of focii espkfikiiM. 

* Cf, Uiidorhtll'i remkrki kbouc ooiitkmptktloa {p. dS4). “It* ncoltk 
fsod k^orp kkp«ct of ths pflivoiiklitp: minutoe to iu uiatisot fot Oood, th« 
BkkBtifol knd tbk Trod. PeycboIo^ckUy it is kn indaoed st«t« in whuh tbe £ald 
cd 15 grokU^ contikcMd: tbo whole of the its cooktiTk power, 

befzk^ kbkrply iocnid, coDCksOmte^ opoo on* tbrng. We pov cmrtelTes oot or. 
ksitsoatafanee ■ aem etioaa.wtowkrdkthikoTerpowe ri PsintaresCreekmtociirielyw 
So mda U kod te merged with it Whkterer the thing ma^ be, ia this kot ve 
iwow it, ke tpe okiuot Imow it bj kn; ordiotrp devices of thought." 
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is ftcquired. Other miraculous attainments are suoh that they 
should be Tisible to others, but are probably explicable as 
subjeotiTe fancies. Suoh are the powers of becoming heavy or 
light, infinitely la^ or infinitely small and of emitting fiamee. 
This last phenomenon is perhaps to the luminous visions, 
called phoMsms by psychologists, which not inirequently 
accompany conversion and other religious experiences and t^e 
the form of fiashes or rays proceeding from material objects^. 
The Yogi can even become many persons instead of one by 
calling into existence other bodies by an efiort of his will and 
animating them all by his own mind^. 

Europeans are unfavourably impressed by the fact that the 
Yoga devotee much time to the ouItival^oTi of hypnotic states 
of doubtful value both for morality and sanity. But the 
meditation which it teaches is also akin to aesthetic contempla¬ 
tion, when the mind forgets itself and U cons^us only of the 
beauty of what is contemplated. Schopenhauer’ has weU ex¬ 
pressed the Indian idea in European language. ‘‘When some 
sudden cause or inward disposition lifts us out of the endless 
stream of willing, the attention is no longer directed to the 
motives of willing hut comprehends things free from tbeir 
relation to the will and thus observes them without subjectivity 
purely objectively, gives itsolf entirely up to them so far as 
they are ideas, but not in so far as they are motives. Then all 
at once the peace which we were always seeking, but which 
always fied from us on the former path of the dwes, comes to 
us of its own accord and it is well with us.” And though the 
Yoga Sfitras represent superhuman faculties as depending 
chiefiy on the hypnotio condition of samyama, they also say 
that they are obtainable—at any rate such of them as consist 
in superhuman knowledge—by pratibhi or iUuroination. By 
this tem is meant a state of enlightenment which suddenly 
floods the mind prepared by the Yoga discipline. It precedes 
emancipation as the morning star precedes the dawn. When 

> Sm iiut4nc«9 ^aot«d a W. J&maf, of Bxptrimct, pp. 251-8. 

* This curious ida» U idw oooatoaaDoed, thoogh oot much wnphMlzcd, bf the 

61UM, rv. 4. 15. TJw obiooi d prodociog luoh bodiM is to week oB 
KuzD*. Tlie'fog)Mqalre«aoD»v£aniiabQth«mftyhaT«tasst rid ol aeciuiiul»b»d 
Etraa mherUod from prerioui births, whioh wust hoar fruiL By “mating husnlf 
raco;” ho o«o vork it ofE la one liistuse. 

* World at WiU and Idta, Booh oi. p. 254 (Haldano aod Samp's touulatioa). 
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tbia light hae osoe coma, the Yogi poesesaee all knowledge 
withont the procoss of saTnyama. It may be compared to t^ 
Dibba'Cakkhn or divine eye and the knowledge oi ^e traths 
which acooiding to the Pitakae^ precede arhatehip. Similar 
inetances of sudden intellectual enlightenment are recorded in 
the expenencee of mystics in other countries. We may compare 
the haploeis or ekstaels of Plotinus and the visions of St Theresa 
or St Ignatius in which such mysteries as the Trinity became 
clear, aa well as the raptures in which various Ohriatian mystics^ 
experienced the feeling of levitation and thought that they were 
being literally carried off their feet. 

The practices and theories whioh are syatamatited in the 
Yoga Stltras are known to the TJpanisbads, particularly those 
of the Atharva Veda. But even the earlier Upauishads ^lude 
to the special physical and mental discipline necessary to pro* 
duce concentration of mind. The Maltr&yana Upanishad says 
that the sixfold Yoga consists of restraint of the breath, restraint 
of the aensee, meditation, fixed attention, invcet^ation, absorp¬ 
tion. The ^vettivatabra Upanishad spe^ of the proper places 
and postures for meditation, and the CSh&ndogya^ of ooncen- 
trating all the senses on the self, a process which is much the 
same as the praty&hara of the Yoga. 

A later and mysterious but most important method of 
Yoga is known to the Tantras* as Sbatcakrahheda or piercing 
of the six cakrae. These are dynamic or nervous centies dis- 
tiibuted through the hnmau body from the base of the spinaJ 
cord to the eyebrows. In the lowest of them resides the Devi 
Kundalini, a force identical with Sakti, who is the motive power 
cd the universe. In ordinary conditions this Kundalin! is 
pictured as lying aaleep and coiled like a serpent. But appro¬ 
priate exercises canse her to awalce and ascend until she reaches 
the h^heet cakra when she unites with ^va and ineffable bliss 

* S-g. !0ig. Ktk IL S6, Me. 

’ 6c Tberae, StCftth&one of Biexi» and Rndjuan Uerswin. Ci 1 Joha it. SO, 27. 
'Ye know aJl (Un^" * CUodog, Up. W. IS. 

* Aj aJiCt >fi ftf 

Tluiixc«kn«ftTVt(l) tfOUdblrSBithobisaaf tlMspinnlcoed, (2) SHdhukthSna 
belcw tb» (8) MACipAra noar tke naTt), (4) JukihAta in tbs bssrC, (S) Vi&nddha 

St tb» lowsr snd of tbs throat, (d) kjfii botvean tbs s^sbrows. Sss awsJoa, Toxlric 
T$tU, B. Bh att aihf soirtpttta. Ib. Tanin ofCktoi L4b«rMi^ pp. Ito 0.. ojzriiff, 
Zb. pp. oriiS. Qopiostba fUs. Zfidum /wwoprspbp, pp. 88S ff. 

6 «s «1 m “ ftf s B i a sl«( a Mystic'’ (PoU Text 600 .} for lomstblng apparsoU; nmilar, 
tboogb not tirtsIliglblB, in Hins;aiiut^addhiim. 
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artd emuicipatioa are atteinod. The procesa, wluoli is said to 
"be paiofu] aad even daogerocB to he^th, is admittedly unin¬ 
telligible without oral inatruotion from a Oum and, ae I hare 
not had thiA advantage, I will say no more on the toplo except 
this, that strange and fanciful as the descriptions of Shatcak- 
rabheda may seem, they can hardly be pure inTentiooa hut 
must have a real counterpart in nemos phenomena which 
apparently have not been studied by Eoropean physiologists 
or psychologists^. 

2 

When we tom to the treatment of meditation and ecstasy 
in the earlier Buddhist writings we are struck by its general 
resemblance to the piogranune laid down in the Toga Sdtras, 
and by many coincidences of detail. The exercises, roles of 
conduct, and the powers to be incidentally obtained are all 
similar. The final goal of both systems also seems similar to 
the ontsider, although a Buddhist and a Togv might have much 
to say about the difierenceB, for the Yoga wishes to isolate a 
sool which is complete and happy in its own nature if It can he 
disentangled from its trsunmcls, whereas Buddhism teaches that 
there is no such soul awaiting release and that religious 
discipline should create and foster good mental states. Just as 
the atmosphere of the Intakes is not that of the Br&bmanas or 
Sfitras, so are their ideas about Jh&na and Sam&dhi somewhat 
diSetent. Though hypnotic and even cataleptic phases are not 
wanting, the jonmey of the religious life, as described in the 
Bitakae, is a prepress of increasing peace, but also of increasing 
intellectual power and activity. Gotama did not hold Jh&na or 
regulated meditation to be essential to nirvana or arhatship, 
for that state was attainable by laymen and apparently through 
sudden illumination. But such cases were the exception. His 
own mental evolution which culminated in enlightenment com¬ 
prised the four Jhftnae^. Also In the eightfold path which is 
essential to arbatship and nirvana the last and highest stage 
is samm&samfidhl, right rapture or ecstasy. 

> Pot Uw lM«r Tof& tortbor Boob T. I ncsotij r«a«iVBd A. Av»Iod, 
The 3gfj>eni Pevw, trom wbloh it epr«»r«tluit dus«t of Uie;roc«tt Um in tbo 
£ut fibotftS X iiyii^>J<wT MOOQd«, Um lovar p&rt* of tbo bo^; «hlQh tbo leave* becoiM 
oold. Tbo ptelittln&f? aoto oq Tog* ia Gnonoo AOd Bometi's LsUt V&k^tal 
(inoi. aoc.*4 MonofMtfhe, voL zvm lt20) oosteioa moob v*!!!*!}!* inlonutlob, 
Init both xodu Miived too li.to for me to meJu om hi then. 

* Haj. Nik. Sft Afid B5, bnt not in SS. 
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Jli4na L9 difficult for layruaii, but it was the rule of the order 
to devote at least the aftemoou to it. We might compare this 
with the solitary prayer of Chrietians, and there is real similarity 
in the procees and the result. It brought peace and strength 
to the mind and we hear oi the bright clear facee and the 
radiantly happy ezpreesion of those who returned to their 
duties after such contemplation. But ChiistisA prayer involves 
the idea of self-surrender and throwing open the doors and 
windows oi the soul to an influence which streams into it. 
Buddhist meditation is rather the upaouing of the mind which 
rises from ecstasy to ecstasy until it attains not some sphere 
where it can live in bliss but a state which is in itself satisfying 
and ah-compiising. 

AU mental states to which such munes as ecstasy, trance, 
Ar id vision can be applied involve a dangerous element which, 
if not actually pathologicail, can easily become sc. But the 
account of meditation put in the Buddha’s own month does 
not suggest either morbid dejection or hysterical ezcitement^ 
and it is stated expressly that the ezerciso should be begun after 
the midday meal so that any visions which may come cannot 
be lud to the charge of an empty stomach. Jh&na is not the 
same sa Sam&dhi or concentration, though the Jhinas may be 
an instance of Sam&dhi. This latter is capable of marvellous 
extension and development, but eeeentlally It is a mental quality 
like Sammlisati or right mindfulness, whereas Jh&na is a ment^ 
exercise or progressive rapture passing through defined stages. 

Any system which analyzes and tabulates stages of con- 
templatlon and ecstasy may be suspected of being late and of 
having Lost something of glow and impetus which Its cold 
formuhe try to explain. But the impulse to catalogue is old in 
Buddhism* and one important distinotiou in the various mental 
states lumped together under the name of meditation deserves 
attention, namely that according to the oldest documents some 
of them are Indispensable pielimioaries to nirvana and some 
are not. Buddhagbosa reviewing the whole matter in scholasrio 

* IHf. Nik. 3 . methedi of BuCdhiA coodititicin. tho mdor idaj eoonJt 

th« of oMyrtie," odited (lS9Sj ud traoilafcd (ISIS) hj tho ^oii Text 

Sooxlv- h* vQI Dot fiad it 0M5 radieg. 

* Bm aag. Nik. 1. SO (or D loag list ot Uu vDriooi of audlUUon. A ooa* 
<pwau of ck« i7it«a of eaediMUon ii ^vea la 8«ld«BsMek«r, 

PP.844-S6S. 
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fftQbioci io. bis Wsy of Purity divides the higher life into three 
sections, fiistiy conduct or morality as neoeBsary foundation, 
secondly adhioitta, higher ooneciousneea or concentration which 
leads to iamalho or peace and thirdly adhiftali3i& ox the higher 
wisdom which leads to vipaseand or insight. Of these adhipaUfid 
end vipa4^anA are superior inasmuch as nirvana oasnot be 
obtuned vithont tbero but the methods of adhicitia, though 
admirable and followed by the Buddha himself, are not equally 
indispensable: they lead to peaoe and happiness but not 
neoeasaiily to nirvana. It is probably imwise (at any rate for 
Europeans) to make too precise statements, for we do not 
re^y know the nature of the psychical states disoussed. 
Adhipaflfld assuredly includes the eightfold path ending with 
sanddhi which is defined by the Buddha himself in this con¬ 
nection in terms of the four Jhdnad^. On the other band the 
doctrine that nirvana is attainable merely by practising the 
Jhdnoi is expressly reprobated as a heresy*. The teaching of 
the Pltahas seems to be that nirvana is attainable by living the 
higher life in which meditation and insight both have a place. 
In normal saints both sides are developed; raptures and trances 
are their delight and luxury. But in some cases nirvana may 
be attained by insight only: in others meditation may lead 
to ecstasy and more than human powers of mind but yet stop 
short of nirvana. The distinction is not without importance for it 
means that knowledge and insight are indispeoisable for nirvana: 
it c^mot be obtained by hypnotic trances or magical powers. 

The Buddha is represented as saying Chat in his boyhood 
when sitting under a tree he once fell into a state of contempla' 
tion which he calb the first JMna. It is akin to a sensation 
which comes to Europeans most frequently in childhood, but 
sometimes persists in mature life, when the mind, usually under 
the influence of pleasant summer scenery, seems to identify 
iteelf with nature, and on returning to its normal state asks 
with surpnse, can it be that what seems a small distant person¬ 
ality is reaJly 11 The usual form of Jbftna compiises four stages*. 
The first is a state of }oy and esse bom of detachment, which 


> Dig. Kik xzn. cd.iik * ItiS. KiL l 21 - 26 . 

* 8c«, for ifiiUnoe, Dig. Hlk. n. 76. SomotiBieo Sto JIi&om m« eouDentod. 
mom ttot mooning oed iny^atigatioa tft oUsUostod lUdooMireb sad not 
fljmulmaooul7. w tOot on oddlUcmol lUgQ i« eroatod. 
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raeftiis physical calm ee well as the absence of worldly dedxeg 
and iirelevant tho^hts. It ia distingnlehed from the subsequent 
stages by the existence of reaeCDing and inTestigation, and while 
it lasts the znind ia compared to water agitated by waves. In 
the second JhAna reaaoning and icvest^atiou cease: the water 
becomes still and the mind set free nses slowly above the 
thoughts which had encumbered it and grows calm and sure, 
dwelling on high^. In this Jbdua the sense .of py and ease 
remains, but in the third stage joy disappears, though ease 
remains. This ease (sukham) is the opposite of duhkham, the 
discomfort which charaoterizee all ordinary states of ezistenoe. 
It is in part a physical feeling, for the text eays that he who 
meditates has this sense of ease in his body. But feeling 
passes away in the fourth dh&na, in which there is only a sense 
of equanimity. This word, though perhaps the beet rendering 
which can be ioond for the Pall upekkhi, is inadequate for it 
suggests merely the absence of inclioation, whereas upekkhi 
jepieeeuts a state of mind which, though ti^g above hedonistic 
Tiem, is yet positive and not merely the negation of interest 
and desire. 

In the passage quoted the Buddha speaks ae if only an eSort 
of will were xieeded to enter into the first Jhdna, but tradition, 
supported by the Pltakas^, sanctions the use of ezpediente to 
fa^tate the process. Some are topics on which attention should 
be concentrated, others are extern^ objects known as Kaaina. 
This word (equivalent to the Sanskrit kritsna) means entire or 
total, and hence something which esgrossee the attention. Thus 
in the procedure known as the earth Kaeina" the Bhikkhu who 
wishes to enter into the Jh&na makes a circle of reddish 
olay, and then gazes at it fixedly. After a time he con see it 
as plainly when his eyes are closed as when they are open^. 
This is followed by entry into JhAna and he should not continue 
looking at the circle. There axe ten kinds of Kasina difieiing 
from that described merely in substituting for the earthen circle 

* DharKma-Svifani; Hit &r«iutition, pp. 4S-S ttd ooboc. 

Abo Jtmraal of Fab Tea SootO^, ISSS, y ti, in isoa&tfg of tho diAooJt word 
BAodibh&t». 

* S. 9 . U«i. Nik. 77; A 14 . Nik. 1. xz. S3. 

* lUidr, Btoer* HoTtaAura, pp. SfiS ft 

* tioo irtthoat ibApo, oeifm or oqtwwd ^ppoaruo*, «o thb rbofionioiit 
iMBi not bo takea foo UtAnll?. 
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some other object* such as water, light, gold or silrer. The whole 
procedure is clearly a moans of inducmg a hypnotic truioe^. 

The practice of tranquillizing the mind by regulating the 
breathing is recommended repeatedly in Suttas which seem 
ancient and autheu^c; for instance, In the instruction gi^en by 
the Buddha to his son R&hula^. On the other hand, his account 
of his fruitless self-mortihcation shows that the eserdse even 
in its extreme forms is not sufficient to secure enlightenment. 

It appears to be a method of collecting and concentrating the 
mind, not neoeesarily hypnotic. All Indian precepts and direc* 
tions lor mental training attach far more importance to 
concentration of thought and the power of applying the mind 
at will to one subject exclusively than is usurJ in Eorope. 

Baddhaghosa at the beginnii^ of his diecussion of adhicitta 
enumerates forty subjects of meditation namely, "the ten 
Keeinas, ten impuiitiee, ten ledections, four sublime states 
(Brahmg-vih&ra), the four formless states, one perception and 
one analysis^.’’ The Kasinae have been already described. The 
ten impunties are a aimilar means of inducing meditation. 
The monk fixes his attention on a corpse in some horrible stage 
of decay and thus concentrates his mind on the impermanecLce 
of all thills. The ten recollections are a less gloomy exercied 
bat aimilar in principle, as the attention is fixed on some religious 
subject such as the Buddha, his law, his order, etc. 

The Brahm&*rihhrsa^ are states of emotional meditation | 
which lead to rebirth in the heavens of Brahmi. They are 
attuned by letting love or some other good emotion dominate 
the mind, and by "pervading the whole world” with it. This 
language about pervading the world with kindly emotion is 
common in Buddhist books though alien to European idiom. 
The mind must harbour no uncharitable thought and then its 

1 guoh proMdiuv bw Q«t t«oeiT»d maeb oountcnuice ia ChiistiH) xpytticism 
bat tba conteaplsUon oi \ bandih«il p«irtM dish »ad oi iQBAing wkttr indocod 
«ostM 7 i& Jscob Boehfiie uid Isns^i Icpti* reepMtirdy. Sm Underbill, 
JiHiticUfn, p. 9t. 

' Uft). Nik. es end. 

* Tb« tMlpiis to ebslyte ^ t>i<np M coBaitmg of the fenr 

eleaesta. Tbo om porteptiw U Uie perMptien tbet ell DOUriihiDe&t i» iupvm. 

* See Z)is. Nik. IS ead Ithye Cftfide’ iotrodootios to it. lo s|4t« of tbeit uidq, 
tbep eeem to be pnxelp Baddhiet tnd lure not been foond in BnluDanto llteretoM. 
Tbe font eCetec ere obaTecterised reepectiTbl^ bp love, e^mpethp witb eorroir, 
fjinpetby vitb ] 07 , end equeoimit^. 
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benevolence becomes a psychic force which spreads in all 
directions, just as the sound of a trumpet ow be heard m all 
four (^narters. 

These Brahmi-Tih&rae are sometimes represented as coming 
after the four Jhinas^, sometimes as replacing them^. But the 
object of the two exercises is not the same, for the Brahm^ 
viMras aim at rebirth in a better world. They are based on 
the theory common to Buddhism and Hinduism that the pre* 
dominant thoughts of a man’s life, and especially his thoughts 
when near death, determine the character of his next existenco. 

The truices hnown as the four formless states are ancdogons 
to the Brahislb-Tihl.ras, their object being to ensure rebirth not 
in the heaven of Brahmft but in one of the heavens known ae 
Pormlees Worlds where the inhabitants have no material fonn*. 
They aie sometimes combined with other states into a aeries 
of eight, known as the eight deliverances^. The more advanced 
of these stages seem to be hypnotic and even cat^eptio. In the 
first formless state the monk who is meditating rises above all 
idea of form and mulripUcity and reaches the sphere in which 
the infinity of space is the only idea present to his mind. He 
then passes to the sphere where the infinity of thought only is 
present and thence to the sphere in which he thinks “nothing at 
all exists^,** though It would seem that the consciousness of his 
own mental processes is undiminished. The teaching of Al&ra 
HfilAma, the Buddha’s first teacher, made the attainment of 
this state its goal. It is succeeded by the state in which neither 
any idea nor the absence of any idea is specially present to the 
mind*. This was the goal of Uddaka R&maputta, his second 
teacher, and is Illustrated by the simile of a bowl which has 
been smeared with oil inside. That is to say, consciousness is 
reduced to a tniniTniiTn . Beyond those four stages is yet another 
in which a complete ceesation of perception and feeling is 

* ]»£. Nik. xot. 7S. a Nik. xm S~L 

* Quietus iDTitaM aIm, aacli 84 SC Angel* ukd 6t Thewei, bed “loRokM 
TidoQB,” Sm Ui>derlai]]. itt/ft. pp. 338 fL 

* Avtb* TunokkhL See UkKIpeitoib. evi. in Rbjs PeTidB’ DialefVM ej A4 
BuddU. XL 119. 

« lUScAfifilTAUmAin. * 

« B^UATediyiu zsndluaam&patil Tbe Boddh* vken djlzig { 1 ^. xvi. t. 8, 
9) peuM tbrongb Uu* rteCe, bvC do«8 not go from it to FarinitbiQ*. This pediepe 
EMm tUi it vu regwded 84 a pvi£o4UoB of the mind, but not on the diieot 
EOtd to tbefiiLAl goal 
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attmed’, This state differs from death only in the fact that 
heat and phj^ical life are not ex^uot and vMle it laets there is 
no consciousness. It is stated that it could continue during 
seven days bnt not longer. Such hypnotic trances have always 
inspued respect in India hut the Buddha rejected as un¬ 
satisfying the teaching of bis masters which made them the 
final goal. 

But let U6 netion to his account of eXb&na and its zesults. 
The first of these is a correct knowledge of the body and of the 
connection of consciousness with the body. Next comes the 
power to call up out of the body a mental image which is 
apparently the earliest form of what has become known in later 
times as the astral body. In the account of the conversion of 
Angulim&la the brigand^ it is related that the Buddha caused 
to appear an image of himself which Angulim&la could not 
overtake although he ran with all bis might and the Bnddha 
was walking quietly. 

The five states or faculties which follow ih the enumeration 
are often called (though not In the earliest texts) abhiM&, or 
transcendental knowledge. They are or the wondrous 

gift; the heavenly ear which hears heavenly mosic^: the know* 
ledge of others^ thoughts: the power of remembering one's own 
previous hirtbs: the divine eye, whloh sees the previous births 
of others^. It would appear that the order of these states is not 
import^t and that they do not depend on one another. Iddhi, 
like the power of evoking a mental image, seems to be connected 
with hypnotic phenomena. It means literally power, but is used 
in the special sense of magical or supernatural gifts such as 

* S«» Uftj. Nik. 4a Bat Ui« point of the diectutaon to be not so mooh 
epecisi conuneDdotion of ihli form ol trsnoe u sa expUastlob of its origin. sAmalv 
tbst iti, like other mental Astas, is booad W eneuo vbea eertein pnlinunsr; 
oopditicM both morel and incelleoto^ have been realized. See aleo s«tn Nik. 
xxxvT. U. a See tor esamplee of thli cataleptto fojia of Saeiidhi hfar hfuHer'e 
Zia/eo/BantfkneSne, pp.40,SS, eto. Chri8tja&B3;iUae(af. St Catharine of Siena and 
St Themia) vere aJeo nbjsct to deathlike tnneee leating: for houre and St Theres 
is laid onoe to have bean in thla conditton for toue daya 

* kfaj. Nik. S6. 

I Xbia is knomi to Earopaon mTftfoa, partieulari^ Seao. St Praneia of 
St Oathanne of Siena aod Ktcbard BoHe are alao sited. See Uadwhli], ifyMewm, 
p.dSS. 

* Chriftiaa visiODa of Hal). Porgatorv and Paradiaa ait another Inataoce of the 
divifie aye, whiak thinks it oao aaa tha wbola sc hem e of thii^a. 
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to walk on water, fly in the air, or pas through a wall^. 
Some of these sensations are familiar in dreams and are probably 
easily attainable ae eubjectire results in trances. 1 am inolined 
to attribute accounts implying their objective reality to the 
practice of hypnotism and to suppose that a disciple in a 
hypnotio state would on the assurance of his teacher believe 
that he saw the teacher himself, or some person pointed out by 
the teacher, actually performing such feats. iddhi we are 
told that a monk can practise it, just as a potter can make 
anything he likes cut of prepared clay, which is a way of saying 
that he who has his mind perfectly controlled can treat himself 
to any mental pleasure he chooses. Although the Buddha and 
others are represented as performing such feats as floating in 
the air whenever it suits them, yet the instruction given as to 
how the powers may be acquired starts by bidding the neophyte 
pass through the four stages of Jhina or meditation in which 
ordinary external perception ceases. Then he will be able to 
have the experiences desohbed. And it is probable that the 
description ^ves a correct account of the sensations which arise 
in the course of a trance, particularly if the trance has been 
entered upon with the object of experiencing them. In other 
words they are hypnotic states and often the lesnlt of sDggeB< 
tion, since he who meditates knows what the result of his 
meditation should be. Sometimes, ae mentioned, Jhina is 
induced by methods familiar to mesmerists, sneb as gating at 
a circle or some bright object bat such expedients are not 
essential and with this European authorities agree. Thas 
Bemheim states that even when a subject is hypnotized for the 
first time, no gestures or passes are necessary, provided he is 
calm. It suffices to bid him look at the operator and go to 
Bleep. He adds that those who ^ most susceptible to the 
hypnotic infiuence are not nervons and hysterical subjects bat 
docile and receptive natures who can concentrate their atten¬ 
tion^. Now it is hardly possible to imagine better hypnotic 

^ ftboQt n«4i povMi Are atiU very e«uaon io Uib Eut, for ii)rt4ae« tb» 
ettnwa nory (in lb» TAoo OSot) of tb« asti vho IsbtdC from b TboUI bov to ir4lk 

B vi4I bat fftilod AbBo ii* tri«d to ao ezbibiticpD to hi* 

&aily. ChlBeM M«ai to thtpv thoro is somctibiog fa the stoty sod u; 

that fae bfl«d bMaoM bii motlTc* von buL 

I IViBnhrim , la obap. Qund i’ai dft boa Mprit la pri* 

oeoo| atia a ^o* nafOo 1‘idSo de iiugDdtaim«..,jB hij dU '*lUgaides-iDoi bias 
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aul^jeots than tbe pcpiLs of an Indian religions teaoher. They 
are taught to regard him with deep respect ooiDplete con* 
fidenoe; they are continually in a state of expectant receptiTity, 
assimilate not only the texts and doctrines which he imparts, 
but his way of life; their training leads them to believe in the 
reality of mental and physical powers exceeding those of 
ordinary mankind and indeed to think that if they do not baTe 
such experiences it is through some fault of their own. The 
teachers, though ignorant of hypnotism as each, wonld not 
hesitate to use any procedure wUch seemed to fawoui progress 
in meditation and the aoquisition of supernatural powers. Now 
a large number of Indian marvels fall under two heads. In the 
diBt caee Buddha, Erishna, or any personage raised above the 
ordinary human level points out to his disdplee that wonders 
are ocouning or will occur; he causes people to appear or dis* 
appear; he appears himself in an am azing form which he explains. 
In the other cose the possessor of marvellous powers has experi¬ 
ence which he subsequently relates: he goes up to heaven, or dies 
to the uttermost parts of the earth and returns. Both of these 
cases are covered by the phenomena of hypnotism. I do not 
mean to say that any given Indian legend can be explained by 
an^yzing it as if it were a report of a hypnotic operation, but 
merely that tbe general character of those legends is largely due 
to the prevalence of hypnotic experiences among their com* 
posers and bearors^. Two obscure branches of hypnotism are 
probably of great importance iu the religious history of the 
human race, namely self-hypnotization without extern^ sugges¬ 
tion and the hypnctization of crowds. India affords plentiful 
materials for the study of both. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Buddha believed in 
tbe existence of these powers and countenanced the practices 
supposed to lead to them. Thus MoggaU&na, second only to 

et DQ ton6«t qu'4 dotmir. Vcroa «ll»z mhUt un« loorUeni dkss lot pdvpltrec. oju 
tftbgoe dftos TO* TOiix: lb digiiotont, ill font m modllerj la tu« UiTimi confaie: 
fli M fTRueBt.” injiu fenottoblM 7«ux dwmcBt laa^diAMnaat.... 

Ct4t U lotamcil par U n^utian, c'u/ rinofe dtt goo j« suggSre, qvi 

jlailAM diAi U QorTMd. lot jifimm, l4 ficition del yeux ou dM dol^ de i'opit** 
tev.proprei Mul«ei«&l4 coaeentrerriU«Dtioo, ne aont pu abeolaoMotniCMiiXM. 
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8&ripiittA his disciples, was called the master of iddhi^, 

and it is sientioned as a creditable and enjoyable accomplisli- 
ment*. But it is made et^nally plain that such ma^al or 
hypnotic practices are not essential to the attainment of the 
Buddha’s ideal. When lists of attainments are given, iddhi does 
not receive the hist plsbce and it may be possessed by bad men: 
Devadatta for instance was proficient in it. It is even denounced 
in the story of Piodola Bh&radvgj a’ and in the Kevaddha satta*. 
In this Gunous dialogue the Buddha is ashed to authohze the 
performance of miracles as an advertisement of the true faith. 
He refuses categorically, saying there are three sorts of wonders 
namely iddhi, that is flying throngh the air, etc.: the wonder 
of mamfestation which is thought-reading: and the wonder of 
education. Of the first two he says '"I see danger in their 
practice and therefore I loathe, abhor and am ashamed of 
them.” Then by one of those characteristic turns of language 
by which be uses old words in new senses he adds that the true 
nuraole is the education of the heart. 

Keither are the other transcendental powers necessary for 
emancipation. Slriputta had not the heavenly eye, yet he was 
the chief disciple and an eminent arhat. This heavenly eye (dib- 
ba-cakkhu) is not the same as the eye of troth (dhamma-cahkhu). 
It means perfect knowledge of the operation of Karma and 
hence a panoramic view of the universe, whereas the eye of 
truth is a technical phrase for the opening of the eyes, the mental 
revolution which accompanies conversion. But though trans* 
oendent^ knowledge Is not indispensable for attaining nirvana, 
it is an attribute of the Buddha and in most of its forsxs amounts 
to au exceptional insight into human nature and the laws of 
the universe, which, though after the Indian manner ex^gerated 
and ped&nticaUy defined, does not difler essentially £r^ what 
we call genius. 

The power of recollecting one’s previous births, often 
mentioned in the Bitakas, has been deschbed in detail by 
Buddhist writers and Buddhaghosa^ distinguishes between the 

t An^ Vik. zvi, 1. In iplM of bit ougio povot ho oonld noi p?evoot 
haling majdoNd. ifiHri /ia.P aftha •xplftim tbi» «■ tho rasuli of Enrmo, vhiob 
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powers possessed by various peisotis. Tbe lowest form of 
lecoUsotiou merely passes from one mental state to a previous 
mental state and so on baokwards through successive lives, not 
however understanding each life as a whole. But even ordinary 
disciples can not only recollect previous mental states bnt can 
also travel backwards along the sequence of births and deaths 
and bring up befoio their minds the succession of esistences. 
A Buddha's int^tiigence dispenses with the necessity of moving 
backwards from birth to birth hut can select any point of time 
and see at once the whole series of births extending from it in 
both direc^ons, backwards emd forwards. Baddhaghosa then 
goes on to prescribe the method to be followed by a monk who 
tries for the diet time to recollect previous births. After taking 
his midday meal he should choose a quiet place and sitting down 
pass through the four Jh&naa in succession. On rising from 
the fourth trance he should consider the event which last took 
place, namely his slttuig down; and then in retrograde order 
all that he ^d the day and night before and so backwards 
month after month and year after year. A clever monk (so 
says Bnddhagbosa) is able at the first trial to pass beyond the 
moment of his conception in the present existence and to take 
as the object of his thought his Individuality at the moment of 
bU last death. But since the individuality of the previous 
existence ceased and another one came into being, therefore 
that point of time is like thick darkness. Buddhaghoaa goes 
on to explain, if 1 apprehend his meaning rightly, that the 
proper recollection of previous births involves the eleprent of 
form and the mind sharpened by the practice of the four trances 
does not mecely reproduce feelings and impreeslons hut knows 
the name and events of the previous existence, whereas ordinary 
perBons are apt to reproduce feelings and impressions without 
having any clear idea of the past existence as a whole. This, 

1 believe, corresponds with the experience of modem Buddhists. 
It is beyond doubt that those who attempt to carry their 
memory back in the way described are convinced that they 
remember existences before the present life. As a rule it takes 
from a fortnight to a month to obtain such a zemembrance 
clearly, and every day the aspirant to a knowledge of previons 
births must carry his memory further and further back, dwelling 
less and less on the details of recent events. When he reaches 
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the time of bis birth, he feels es if theie wets a curtein of black 
f^fljbpft gg before him, hut ii the attention is concentrated, 
curtsdn U rent and the end of the previous life b recovered 
behind it. The process is painful for it involves the recoUection 
of death and the even greater pains of birth and many have 
not courage to go heyond tbia point. It is not uncommon in 
Ceylon, Bnrma, Siam and probably In all parte of the East, 
to End people who are pereuaded they can refhember previous 
births in th^ way, but 1 have never met anyone who professed 
to recall more than two or three. There is no room in these 
modest modem vimons for the long vistas of previous lives seen 
hy the earlier Buddhists. 

Meditation also plays a con^derable part in the Buddhism 
of the Far Bast under the name of Ch’an or Zen of whdoh we 
shall have something to say when we treat of China and Japan. 

As already indicated the methods and results of meditation 
as practised by Brahmanic Hindus and by Buddhists show 
oonaderable resemblance to the experiences of Chiistian 
mystics. The coincidences do not concern mere matters of 
detail, although theology has done its best to make the content 
and explanation of the experiences as divergent as possible. 
But the essential similarity of form lemams and there is clearly 
no question of borrowing or direct induence. It is certain that 
what is sometimes called the Mystic Way is not only true as a 
succesdon of psychic states but is, for those who can walk in it, 
the road to a happiness which in reality and power to satisfy 
exceeds all pleasures of the senses and intellect, so that when 
once known it makes all other joys and pains seem negligible. 
Yet despite the intense reality of this happy state, despite the 
illumination which floods the soul and the wide visions of a 
universal plan, there is no agreement as to the cause of the 
experience nor, strange to say, as to its meaning as opposed to 
Its form. For many both in the east and west the one essential 
and indnbitable fact thronghout the experience is God, yet 
Bnddhiste are equally decided in bolding that the e o^e r i enoe 
has nothing to do with any dei^. This is not a mere question 
ot interpretation, 2t means that views as to theism and pan¬ 
theism are indifferent for the attainment of this happy state. 

The mystics of India are sometimes contrasted with their 
f^owa in Europe as being more passive and more self<eBtred: 
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they are supposed to desire 8e]i''amuhilaticm and to liave no 
thought for others. But 1 doubt if the contrset is just. If Indian 
mysticism sometimes appears at a disadv^tage, 1 think it is 
hecauee it is popular a^ in danger of being stereotyped and 
sometiiaes vulgarized. Nowadays in Europe we have students 
of mysticism rather than mystics, and the mystics of the 
Christian Church were independent and distinguished spirits 
who. instead following the signposts of the beaten track, 
found out a path for themselves. But in India mysticism was 
uid is as common as prayer and as popnlar as science. It was 
taught in manuals and parodied by oharlatam. When m^tudsm 
is the staple crop of a religion and not a rare wild dower, the 
percentage of imperfect apeoimena is bound to be high. The 
Buddha, Sankara and a host of lees well-known teachers were 
as strenuous and influential as Francis of Aaslsi or Ignatius 
Loyola. Neither in Europe nor in Asia has mysticism coatri* 
huted much directly to political and social reform. That is not 
its sphere, but with^ the religious sphere, in preaching, teaching 
and organization, the mystic is intensely practical and the 
number of successes (as of failures) is greater in Asia than in 
Europe. Eren In theory Indian mysticism does not repudiate 
energy. No one enjoyed more than the Buddha himself what 
Ruysbroeok “the mysterious peace dwelling in activity,” 
for before he began his mission he bad attained nirvana and 
such of his disciples ae were arhats were in the same case. 
Later Buddhism recognizee a special form of nirvana called 
apratishthlta: those who attain it see that there is no real 
difference between mundane eiistenoe and nirvana and there¬ 
fore derote themselves to a life of beuefloent activity. 

The period of transition and trial known to European mystics 
as the Dark Night of the Soul, is not mentioned in Indian 
manuals as an episode of the spiritual Ilfs, for such an interrup¬ 
tion would hardly harmonize with their curriculum of regular 
progress towards enlightenment. Bnt mystic poetry testifles 
that in Asia as in Europe this feeling of desertion and loneliness 
Is a frequent experience in the struggles and adventures of the 
soul. It is apparently not necessary, just as the incidental joys 
and triumphs of the soul—strains oi heavenly mnsic, aerial 
flights, and visions of the universal scheme—are also not 
essential. The essential features of the mystic way, as well as 
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usual inoldants, are common to Asia and Europe, and in bobb 
continenta are expressed in two forms. One view contrasts the 
surface life and a deeper life: when the intelieot ceases to plague 
and puzzle, Bomethii^ else arises from the depth and makes its 
unity with some greater Force to be felt as a reality. This idea 
finds ample expression in the many Brahmamc systems which 
regarded the centre and core of the human being as an dtman 
or pun&sha, happy when in the undisturbed peace of ita own 
nature but distracted by the senses and intellect. The other 
view of mystic experiences regards them as a remaking of 
character, the evolution of a new personality and in fact a new 
birth. This of course need not be a denial of the other view: 
the eznezgence of the latent self may efiect a transformaUDn of 
the whole being. But Buddhism, at any rate early Buddhism, 
formulates its theory in a polemical form. There is no ready¬ 
made latent self, awaiting manifestation when its fetters and 
veils are removed; man’s inner life is capable of superhuman 
extension but the extension is the result of enlugement and 
training, not of self-revelataon. 



CHAPTER XV 


MYTHOLOGY IN HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 

Thb later phases of Buddhism, deeorihed as Hah&y^a, shov 
this feature among many others, that the supernatural and 
mythologioal side of religion becomes prominent. Gods or ^gels 
play an increa^gly important part, the Buddha himself he- 
comes a heii^ superior to all gods, and Buddhas, gods and saints 
perform at eveiy turn feats for which miracle seems too modest 
a name. The object of the present chapter is to trace ihB early 
stages of these heliefs, for they are found in the Pali Canon, 
although it is not until later that they OTeigrow and hide the 
temple in whose walls they ate rooted. 

It may he fairiy scud that Buddhism is not a miraculous 
religion in the sense that none of its essential doctrines depend 
on miracles. It would seem that such a religion as Mormosiem 
must collapse if it were admitted that the Book of Mormon is 
not a rerelaiion delivered to Joseph Smith. But the content of 
the Buddha’s teaching is not miraculous and, though he is 
alleged to have posseseed insight exceeding ordin^ human 
knowledge, yet this is not exactly a miracle and it is a q;uestion 
whether an unusual InteHigence disciplined by meditation might 
not attain to such knowledge. Still, though the essence of the 
doctrine may be detachable from miracles and even be scientific, 
one cannot read very far in the Vinaya or the Suita Fitaka 
without coming upon unearthly heinga or supernatural occur¬ 
rences. 

The credibility of miracles is to my mind simply a quesdon 
of evidence. Any extraordinary event, such as a person doing 
a thing totally foreign to his character, is improbable a priori. 
But the law does not allow that the best of men is incapable 
of commit^ng the worst of crimes, if the evidence proves he 
did. Nor can the most extraoidinaiy violation of nature’s laws 
be pronounced impossible if supported by sufiioient evidence, 
only tee evidence must be strong in proportion to the strange- 
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11640 of tbo oiroumstancdB. But I oaxmot bo 9 that the mufonsity 
of satujd is aay objeotiou to the occurrence of miracles, for as 
a rule a irdracle la regarded not as an erent without a cause, 
but as due to a new cause, namely the interrention of a Buper> 
human person. Many of the beet known miracles are such that 
one may im^ine this person to ef^t them by ondemtanding 
and controlling some unknown natural force, just as we control 
electricity. Only evidence is required to show* that he can do 
so. Bat on the other hand the weakness of every religion which 
depends on miracles is that their truth is contested and not 
unreasonably. If they are true, why are they not certain? Of 
all the phenomena described as miracles, ghoete, fortune telling, 
magic, clairvoyance, prophesying, and eo on, none command 
unchallenged acceptance. In every age miracles, portents and 
apparitions have been recorded, yet none of them with a 
certainty that carries universal conviotion and in many ages 
oonteropoiary eoepticisin was possible. Even in Vedio times 
there were people who did not believe in the existence of Indra^. 

It ia clear that some miracles require more evidence than 
othera and many old etorics are ao fantastic that they may 
justly be put aside because those who reported them did not 
see, ae we can, what difficulties they involve and hence felt no 
need for caution in belief. Among ancient Indians or Hebrews 
tales of seven headed snakes or of stopping the sun did not 
arouse the critical spirit, for the phenomena did not seem much 
more extraordinary than centipedes or eclipses. Only those who 
understand that snoh stories upset aH we know of anatomy and 
astronomy can realise their improbability and the weight of 
evidence necessary to make them credible. The most important 
dlatinctiOD in miracles (I nse the word as a popnlar description 
of extraordinary events which is readily understood though hard 
to define) is whether they are in any way subjective, that ia to 
say that they depend in the Isat resort on an impression pro¬ 
duced in certain, but not all, human minds or whether they are 
objectiTe, that is to say that all witnesses would have seen them 
like any other event. A man rising into the air would be an 
objective miracle if It were admitted that this levitation was as 
real aa the flight of a bird, and very strong evidence would be 
necessary to make us believe that such a movement had really 

* av. n. 12 . a 
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l>eezL executed. But the case is diSereut if we are dealing with 
the couTlction of an enthuaiaet that he rose aloft or eren with 
the eoimction oi Me dieclplea, that the^, being in an ecstasy, 
saw him do so. There i s no reason to doubt the subjective reality 
of well*authentacated vidona and ae znotivee and stimuli to 
action they may have zeal objective importance. Miracles of 
healing are not dissirailar. A man’s mind can afiect his body, 
either directly ^through his conviction that certain physical 
changes are about to take place or indirectly as conveying the 
influence of some powerful external mind which may be either 
calming or stimulating. That some persons have a special power 
of healing nervous or mental diseases can hardly be donbted 
and I am not disposed tc reject any well-authenticated miraev' 
Iona cure, believing that sudden mental relief or acute joy can 
so affect the whole frame that in the unproved physical con¬ 
ditions thus caused even diseases not usually considered as 
nervous may pees away. But though there is no Tsasen to 
discredit miracles of healing, it is clear that they are not only 
exaggerated but also distorted by reporters who do not under¬ 
stand their nature. Those who chronicle the cures supposed to 
be effected at Lourdes at the present day keep within the 
bounds of what is explicable, but a Hindu who had seen a 
cripple recover some power of movement might be equally 
ready to believe that when a man's leg had been cut off the 
stump could grow into a complete limb. 

The miraculous events recorded in the Pitakas differ from 
those of later works, whether Mahay anist literature or the Hindu 
Puranas and Epics, chiefly in their moderation. They may be 
classifled under several heads. Many of them ate mere em¬ 
broidery or embellishment due to poetical exuberance, esteemed 
appropriate in those generous climates though repugnant to our 
chilly tastes, In every country poetry is allowed to overstep 
the pros^c borders oi fact without criticism. When an Tilngligh 
poet says that— 

The ted rose cries She is near, she is near: 

And the white rose weeps She is late: 

The larkspur listens, 1 hear, 1 hear: 

And the UJy whispers, I wmt— 

no one thinks of critioizmg the lines as absurd because flowers 
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cannot talk or <d trying to proTO that they can, Poetry can 
take liherbies with facte provided it follows the lines of aetd' 
phois which the reader finds natural. The same latitude cannot 
he allowed in nnfaTniliar directions. Thus though a shower of 
flowers from heaven is not more extraordinary than talking 
flowers and is quite natural in Indian poetry, it would probably 
disconcert the English reader^, An Indian poet would not 
represent flowers as taUdng, but would give tlje same idea by 
sayiog that the spirits i^abitmg trees and plants recited 
stanzas. Similady when a painter draws a picture of an angel 
with wings rising from the shoulder blades, even the very 
Boientiflc do not think it needful to point out that no such 
anatomical arrangement is known or probable, nor do the very 
pious m^ntain that suoh creatures exist. The whole question 
is allowed to rest happily in some realm of acquiescence un* 
troubled by discussions. And it is in this spirit that Indian 
books relate how when the Buddha went abroad showers of 
flowers fen from the sky and the air resovmded with heavenly 
music, or diverufy theb theolc^cal discuasiona with interludes 
of demons, nymphs and magic serpents. And althongh this riot 
of the imagination offends our ideas of good sense and propor¬ 
tion, the Buddhists do not often loae the distinctionbetween what 
Matthew Arnold called literature and Dogma. The Buddha's 
visits to Tarious heavens are not presented as articles of faith: 
they are simply a pleasant setting for his discourses. 

Some miracles of course have a more serious character and 
can be less easily separated from the essentials of the faith. 
Thus the Pittas represent the Buddha as able to see all that 
happens in the world and to transport himself anywhere at 
will. But even in such cEtses we may remember that when we 
aay of a well-infcnned and active penon that he is omniscient 
and ubiquitous, we are not misunderstood. The hyperbole of 
Indian legends finds its compensation in the small importance 
attached to them. No miraculous oircumst^ce recorded of .the 
Buddha has anything the Bignifleance attributed by 
Christians to the virgin birth or the resurrection of Christ. hIb 
superhuman powers are in keeping with the picture drawn of 
his character, They are mostly the result of an attempt to 

* Tei T«oarMn 64s "And at Uitir fMt tlw orocQi brftk* li^ fin,” tot i& 
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describe a mind and 'will of mon than human strength, bnt the 
superman thus idealized rarely works miracles of healing. He 
sares mankind by teaching the way of sdyation, not by al* 
leyiatii^ a few chwce osaee of phyeioal distress. In later works 
he is represented as perfonoing plen^ful and estraordinaTy 
miracles, but these are jnst the instances in wtuoh we can most 
olearly trace the addition of embellishments. 

• 

2 

The elaboration of marvellous episodes is regarded in India 
as a legitimate form of literary art, no more blameable than 
dramatization, and in sacred writings it doorisbes unoheoked. 
In Hinduism, se in Buddhism, there is not wanting a feeling 
that the soul is weary of the crowd of deities who demand 
eaciidces and promise happiness, and on the serener heights of 
philosophy gods have little place. Still most forms of Hinduism 
cannot like Buddhism be detached from the gods, and no 
extravagance is too improbable to be included in the legends 
about them. The extravagance is the more startling because 
thoij exploits form part of quasl-histoiical nairatives. lUma 
and Krishna seem to be idealized and delded portraits of 
ancient heroes, who came to be regarded as incarnations of the 
Almighty. This is understood hy Indians to mean not that the 
Almighty submitted consistently to human limitations, but that 
he, though inoamate, exercised whenever it pleased him and 
often most capnoiously his full divine force. With this idea 
before them Arid no historical scruples to restrain them, Indian 
writers tell howKiishna held up a mountain on bis £ng6r,HidiaD 
readers accept the statement, snd crowds of p ilgrim s visit the 
scene of the exploit. 

The later Buddhist writings are perhaps not less extravagant 
than the Buranas, but the Pitakas are relatively sober, though 
not quite consistent in their account of the Buddha^s attitude 
to the miracnlous. Thus he encourages S^gata^ to give a display 
of miracles, such os walking in the air, in order to prepsoe the 
mind of a congregation to whom he is going to preach, but in 
other narratives^ which seem ancient and authentic, he ex- 
preasee his disapproval of such performances (just as CShrist 

* B-s- Nik, XL aod CUkTVS* v t. 
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refused to giTe fiigiu), and saye that they do not ^^condnco to 
the coitTeraion of the unconyerted or to the inoiease of the 
oonyerted.” Thcee who know India will easily call up a picture 
of bow the Bhikkhus strore to impress the crowd by exhibitions 
not unlike a modem }u^ler’s tricks and how the master stopped 
them. His motives are clear: these performances had nothing 
to do with the essence of bis teaching. If it he true that he ever 
countenanced them, he soon saw hie error. He did not want 
people to say that he was a conjurer who knew the G&ndh&ra 
charm or any other tdek. And ^ough we have no warrant for 
doubting that he believed in the reality o! the powers known as 
iddhi. it is equally certain that he did not consider them essential 
or even important for religion, 

Somewhat similar is the attitude oi early Boddhism to the 
spirit world—the hosts of deities and demons who people thi^ 
and other spheres. Their existence is assumed, but the tmtbs of 
religion a>re not dependent on them, and attempts to use their 
inSuence by sacrifices and oraclee are deprecated as vulgar 
practices gimilar to juggling. Later Buddhism became infected 
with mythology and the critical change occurs when deitiee, 
instead of being merely protectors of the church, take an active 
part in the work of salvation. When the Hindn gods developed 
into petsonaliries who could appeal to religious and philosophic 
minds as cosmic forces, as revealezs of the truth and gnides to 
bliss, the example was too attractive to be neglected and a 
pantheon of Bodbisattvas arose. But it is clear that when the 
Buddha preached in Kosala and Magadha, the local deities had 
sot attained any such posirics. The systems of philosophy then 
in vogue were mostly not thdstio, and, strange as the words 
may sound, religion had little to do witb the gods. H this be 
thought to rest on a mistranslation, it is oertunly true that the 
dhamma had very little to do with devas. The example of Home 
under the Empire or of modem China makes the position clearer. 
In nether would a serious enquirer turn to the ancient national 
gods for spiritual help. 

Often as the Devas figure in early Buddhist stories, the 
^gnificance of their appearance nearly always lies in their 
relations with the Buddha ot bis disdplee. Of mere mythology, 
such as the dealings of Brtdiml. and Indra with other gods, 
there Is littie. In fact the gods, though freely invok^ as 
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aocessorie^, are not taken sehously', and there are some 02 * 
tremely corioufl paaoagea In which Gotama seems to laugh at 
them, much as the soeptios oi the eighteenth century laughed 
at Jehovah. Thus in the Kevaddha sutta^ he relates how a 
monk who was puzzled by a metaphysical problem applied to 
various gods and finally accosted BrahiQ& himself in the presence 
of all his retinue. Alter hearing the question, which was Where 
do the elemente cease and leave no trace behind? Brahmd 
lephee, am the Great Stahmft, the Supreme, the Mighty, 
the All-seeing, the Euler, the Lord of all, the Controller, the 
Creator, the Chief of all, appointing to each his place, the 
Ancient of days, the Father of all that are and are to be.” 
“But,” BiAd the monk, ”1 did not ask you, friend, whether you 
were indeed all you now say, hut I ask you where the foxa 
elements cease and leave no trace.” Then the Great Brabmi 
took him by the arm and led hlra aside and s^, ” These gods 
think 1 know and understand everything. Therefore I gave no 
answer in their presence. But 1 do not know the answer to 
your question and you had better go and ask the Buddha.” 
Even more cnriously ironical is the account given of the origin 
of Brahmi^. There comes a time when this world system passes 
away and then certain beings are reborn in the World of 
Radiance and remain there a long tune. Sooner or later, the 
world system begins to evolve again and the palace of Brahmi 
appears, but it is empty. Then some being whose time is up 
falifi from the World of Radiance and comes to life in the palace 
and remains there alone. At last be wishes for company, and 
it so happens that other beings whose ^me is up fall from the 
World of Radiance and join him. And the first being thinks 
that he is Great Biahink, the Creator, because when be felt 
lonefy and wished for companions other beings appeared. And 
the other beings accept this view. And at last one of Brahm&^s 
retinue falls from that state and is bom in the human world 
and, if be can remember his previous birth, he reflects that be 
is transitory bnt that Brahm& stiU remmns and from this he 
draws the erroneous conclusion that Brahmi is eternal. 

^ Erea in tbe UpaAiihada tlie &ot givea $> high potHaoD. Thev 

US powMlew BrAhmu («.g. S«Dft Qp. 14^) and an not naturaUy la 

powMion of trae iaowlodg*, tboogb they lufty •oqQirv it {e.p. Cb&iid. Up. ‘ns. 7). 
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He who dared to repTeeent Brshxni (for which o&me we 
might substitute' Allah or Jehovah) as a pompous deluded 
individual worried by the difficulty of keeping up bis position 
bad more than the usual share of scepticism and irony. The 
compilers of such discourses regarded the gods as mere embellish¬ 
ments, as gargoyles and quaint dguies in the cathedral porch, 
not as saints above the altar. The mythology and cosmology 
associated with early Buddhism are really extraneous. The 
Buddha's teaching is simply the four truths and some kindred 
ethical and psychological matter. It grew up in an atmosphere 
of animism which peopled the trees and streams and mountains 
with spirite. It accepted and played with the idea, just as it 
might have accepted and played with the idea of radio-acrivity. 
But such notdoQs do not afiect the essence of the Dharma and 
it might be preached in severe isolation. Yet in Asia it hardly 
ever has been so isolated. It is true that Indian mythology has 
not always accompanied the spread of Buddhism. There is 
mnch of it in Tibet and Mongolia but less in China and Japan 
and still less in Burma. But probably In every part of Asia the 
Buddhist mlssiouanes found existing a worship of nature spirits 
and accepted it, sometimes even augmenting mid modifying it. 
In every age the elect may have risen superior to all ideas of 
gods and heavens and hells, but for any just historical perspec¬ 
tive, for any sympathetio understanding of the faith as it exists 
as a living force to-day, it is essential to remember this back¬ 
ground and frame of fantastic but graceful mythology. 

Many later Mahayanlst books are full of dh&ranis or spells. 
Dk&raois are not essentially different from mantras, especially 
tantric mantras oontaining magical syllables, but whereas 
mantras are more or less connected with worship, dhkr^ls are 
ra&er for personal use, spells to ward off evil and bring good 
Inch. The Ghii^ese pilgrim Hsiian Chuaug^ states that the sect 
of the Mab&sanghikas, which in his opinion arose in connection 
with the first council, compiled a Pitaka of dhArspls. The 
tradition cannot be diamissed as incredible for even the t>!gha* 
Nlk&ya relates how a host of spirits visited the Buddha in order 
to impart a formula which would keep his disciples safe 
harm. Buddhist and Brahmanic mythology represent two 
methods oi working up popular legends. The Mah&bh&rata and 
> n. p. ISO. 
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Poiuiaa introduce ue to a moderately harmonious if miscel¬ 
laneous society of supernatural perscma^ decently affiliated 
to one another and to Brahmanic teaching. The same persoxLages 
reappear in Buddhism but are analogous to Christian angels or 
to fairies rather than to minor deities. They are not so much 
the heroes of legends, as protectors: they are interesting not for 
their past enploite hut for their readiness to help belieTers or 
to testify to the^true doctrine. Still there wae a great body of 
Buddhist and Jain legend in ancient India which handled the 
same stories as Brahmanio legecd-^e.^'. the tale of Krishna— 
but in a slightly difierent manner. The characteristic form of 
Buddhist legend is the J&taka, or birth story. Folk-lore and 
sagae, ancient jokes and tragedies, the whole stock in tiade of 
rhapgodiate and minstrels are made an edifying and interesting 
branch of scripture hy simply identifying the principal characters 
with the Buddha, his friends and his enemies in their prerious 
births^. But in Hinayaniat Buddhism legend and m^hology 
are ornamental, and edifying, nothing more. Spirits may set 
a good example or send good luck: they have nothing to do 
with emancipation or nirvana. The same distinction of spheres 
is not wholly lost in Hinduism, for though the great philosophic 
works treat of God under various names they mostly ignore 
minor deities, and though the language of the Bbagavad-git& 
is exuberant and mythological, yet only Krishna is God: all 
other spiiito are part of him. 

The deities most £re<xueutly mentioned in Buddhist works 
are Indra, generally under the name of Sakka (Sakra) and 
Brahm&. The former is no longer the demon-slaying soma* 
drinking deity of the Vedaa, but the heavenly counterpart of 
a pious Buddhist king. He frequently appears in the Jitaka 
stories as the protector of true religion and virtue, when 
a good man is in trouble, bis throne grows hot and attracts his 
attention. Hie transformation is analogous to the process by 
which heathen deities, especially in the Eastern Church, have 
been accepted as Christian saints^. Brahm& rules in a much 
higher heaven than Sakka. His appearances on earth are rarer 
and more weighty, and sometimes he seems to be a personifica- 

< Th« Ugandt ot both lUmt 4cd Siaha* oeovr ia bli* oj Jdiakat a « 
MoMvbAt Rlt«r«d fom, om. S4I ud 4S4. 

* IVia Belioi th* fiaa p>iBc< lato St GUma. 
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tioQ of whatdTor inteQjg^nce and desire for good there is in the 
world*. But in no case do the PitSkkas concede to him the 
po^Uon of supreme tuler of the Universe. In one singular 
narraUre the Buddha tells his disciples how he once ascertained 
that Brahmi Baka was under the delusion that his be&ven was 
eternal and cured him oi it*. 


3 • 

All Indian religions have a pasaiot) for describing In bold 
imaginative outline the history and geography of the universe. 
Their ideas are juster than those of Europeans and Semites in 
so fat as they imply a sense of the distnhntion of Uie throughout 
immensities of time and spaoe. The Hindu peroeivedmore clearly 
than the Jew and Ofreek that his own age and country were 
merely parts of a much longer series and of a far larger structure 
or growth. He wished to keep this whole continually before the 
mind, but in attempting to describe it he fell into that besetting 
intellectual sin of India, the syetematiamg of the imaginary. 
Agee, continents and worlds are described in detailed statements 
which bear no relation to facts. Thus, Biahmanic cosmogony 
usually deals with a period of time called Kalpa. This is a day 
in the life of Brabm4, who Kves one hundred years of such days, 
and it marks the duration of a world which comes into being 
at its commencement and is annihilated at its end. It consists 
of 4320 times a millioti years is divided info fourteen smaller 

periods called manvantaras each prerided over by a superhuman 
beiug called Manu*. A manvantara contains about seventy*one 
mab&yugas each mah&yuga is wbat men call the four ages 

* He i* oft«D 04U»d Bt^ml SfttBjnpeta, x tdtl* of ^ontUol mot&lng tud &ot 

fooad in Bnlunome writaosa. TIio FifiafcM oftoo spMk of and worids of 

Bnhmt in Uto phud. aa ii tbore wero x vhok claaa of BrdtmSa. Soe Mpaoidlp 
tta SntUs ooUooted in book i. ohnp. ^ of tlu SajpTVtto-IliktT* vhare oraa 
hw of Pioeek* Bnkmta, *pp*nAtJy oon'e op onding In louo voy to Poeoakn 
BoddkM. 

* Nih 49. Tbo mooning of tbo title Boko ia not olenr wid may beiECniod. 
Another Iroiual nobo it OMiopadodki (debouched is mod) isTontod oo the title 
of a oloM of VI Big. Kik. i. and a. Tbe idea that oagao eas iootraot the godn 
b antenor to Buddhtos. See e.p. 5ribad>Ar. Vp. S. a 17. tad ib. xv. & 99, nad 
the partial paeaige is the 7ait. OUivl Kanoh. Upaniabada and &t. Btihma^a 
tor idea that a ^rotrija ii agual ic the bigkaet dntiaa 

' Six Haorantaraeof tbapreaantKalpabaTe alapaad and «e are in tLo wveoith. 
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of the voiid*. Geography and aetronomy show similar pzecfaion. 
The Sarth is the lo'vest of sevon spberee or worlds> and beneath 
it are a series of heUs^. The tl^ee upper spheres last for a 
hundred Kalpas hut are still mateiial, though less gross than 
those below. The whole system of worlds is encompassed above 
and below by the shell of the egg of Brahmi. Bound this again 
are envelopes of water, fire, air, ether, mind and finally the 
infinite Fradhftna or cause of ^ existing things, the earth 
consists of seven land*maases, divided and surrounded hy seven 
seas, In the centre of the central land-mass rises Mount Meru, 
nearly a million miles high and bearing on its peaks the cities 
of Br ahm a, and Other gods. 

The cosmography of the Buddhists is even more luxuriant, 
for it regards the universe as conaistiug of innumerable spheres 
(cakkav&las), each of which might seem to a narrower imagina¬ 
tion a universe in itself, since it has its own earth, heavenly 
bodies, paradises and hells. A sphere is divided into three 
regions, the lowest of which is the region of desire. This consists 
of eleven divisions which, beginning from the lowest, are the 
heUs, and the worlds of animals, Bretas (hungry ghosts), Asuras 
(Titans)^ and men. This last, which we inhabit, consists of a 
vast circular plain largely covered with water. In the centre of 
it is Mount Meru, and it is surrounded by a wall. Above it rise 
six devalokas, or heavens of the inferior gods. Above the realms 
of desire there fellow sixteen worlds in which there is form bnt 
no desire. All are states of bHss one higher than the other and 
all are attained by the exercise of meditation. Above these again 
come four formless worlds, in which there is neither desire uor 
form. They oorrespondto the four stages of Ardpa trances and in 
them the gross a nd evil elements of existence are reduced to a 
minimum, but still they are not permanent and cannot be 

> W« «« is thft £kU or wcab •£» of Ute prcMot aulitTUS** Tb» EaU ]Wd 
4S2.000 ytM KiA higta dlOS b.o. 

la DumiMr And in mtnj otbar poittta ol coamogn^ th« uMoaU 

Tba Moount girfio abore i* iraa Uu Vialinu FuxSaa, book n. 
bat dotikiU in it AM not oatdnlj oouirtact 

* TlM dotMlod (onaolAtion oi ibii coeMOgr*pb7 wu OAtunllj gndoAl but iu 

ohU iotium WO known to Ui« KlkSjM. Dig. Nik. ztt. 17 ud SO ioesi to impl; 
th» theory of ipherco. For HoAToni. am Ma). Nik. 49.1^. Kik. Xt. 6^-79 tad for 
B«Ua Snb Kip m. 10. Utj. Klk. 139. 8 m too Dt U PouMin’t artiele, 

OomoUftf tn 

* Sm for Um AfUtM 6am. Nik. l xL 1. 
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i^arded fts fined sal^dticn. We naturally think of this series of 
worlds as so many storeys rising one abore the other and they 
are so depicted^ but It will be observed that the animal kingdom 
is placed between the hells and humanity, obviously not as 
having its local habitation there but as better off than the one, 
though inferior to the other, and perhaps if we pointed this out 
to the Hindu artist he would aTnjTft and say that his many 
storeyed picture must not be taken so literally >all states of being 
are merely states of mind, hellish, brutish, human and divine. 

Grotesq^ue as Hindu notions of the world may deem, they 
inclnde two great ideas of modem science. The universe is 
infinite or at least Immeasurable^. The vision of the astronomer 
who sees a solar system In every star of the milky way is not 
wider than the thought that devised these Cakkav&las or 
spheres, each with a vista of heavens and a procession of Bud¬ 
dhas, to look after its salvation. Yet compared with the sum 
of being a sphere is an atom. Space is filled by aggregates of 
them, oonsidered by some as groups of three, by others as 
clusters of a thousand. And secondly these world systems, with 
the living beings and plants in them, are regarded es growing 
and developing by natural processes, and, equally in virtue of 
natural processes, as decaying and disintegrating when the time 
comes. In the AggaSiia-Sutta^ we have a curious account of the 
evolution of man which, though not the same as Darwjn^s, shows 
the same idea of development or perhaps degeneration and 
differentiation. Human beings weue originally immaterial, 
aerial and self-luminous, but as the world gradually assumed 
its present form they took to eating first of all a fragrant iHnd 
of earth and then plants with the result that their bodies became 
gross and differeiiUe of sex and colour were produced. 

h^o sect of Hinduism personifies the powers of evU in one 
figure corresponding to Satan, or the Ahriman of Persia. In 
proportion as a nation tbmka pantheistically it is disinoUned 
to regard the world as being mainly a contest between good 
STL^ eviL It is true there are innumerable demons and innumeva- 
able good s^te who withstand them. But just as there is no 

* 8m * TQwtii) fepwaatotiofl in Ws(ideU*i of TVtri, p, 79. 

* Tb* of vhotlMr Uit cniroiM ii mfinito in ipaoe or not ii ocoording 

to du PiWkM Qo» of tkoM pratloBii vkioh oannot b* Bruworod. 

* Dij. Mt zxm. 
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finiUity in tLo exploits of R&ma And Krishna, so R^va^a and 
other moDstere do not attain to the dignity of the Devil In 
a sense the desimotive forces are evil, but when they destroy 
the world at the end of a Kalpa the result is not the thumph 
of evil, It is simply winter after autumn, leading to spring and 
another sommor. 

Buddhism having a stronger ethical bias than Hinduism was 
more conscious ()f the existence of a Tempter, or a power that 
makes men sin. This power is peisonided, but somewhat 
indistinctly, as Mira, originally and etymologically a god of 
death. He is commonly called Mira the Evil One>, which 
corresponds to the Mrityuh pkpm& of the Vedas, but as a 
personality he seems to have developed entirely within the 
Buddhist circle and to be unknown to general Indian mythology. 
In the thought of the Pitakas the connection between death 
and desire is clear. The great evils and great characteristics of 
the world are that everythii^ in ft decays fmd dies and that 
existence depends on desire. Therefore the ruler of the world 
may be represented as the god of desire aud death, Buddha 
and his eaants struggle with evil and overcome it by overcoming 
desire and this triumphant struggle is regarded as a duel with 
M&ra, who is driven of and defeated^. 

Even in his most mythological aspects, M&ra is not a deity 
of Hell. He prides over desire and temptation, not over 
}u^ment and punishment. Thle is the function of Yama, the 
god of the dead, and one of the Brahmanic deities who have 
mig rated to the Far Eaet. He has been adopted by Buddhism, 
though no explanation is given of his status, But he is intro • 
duced as a vague but effective f guie—and yet hardly more than 
a metaphor^whenever it is desired to peisonliy the indexible 
powers that summon the living to the other world and there 
make them undergo, with awful accuracy, the retribution due 

^ H&n pSpimi. Sm Mpdcklly WlAdlMb, Jifdr« SuiAa, ISSS, Aod S*ai. 
Ni3c. u iT, 

* MmetuDBi h«4r of USm i& th» phit^ TJV* BrahioS b« u & 

pommUity, somMimM tka iyps of « elua of gods. We else bear Uiai be bea 
obtaiaed bis preasnt exalted t^ngb not virtuous post by bis libenlity in former 
birtbs. Tbw, like and other Buddhist Dsvaa, Uin ts roaUy an office bold 
by nooseuTe ocenpanf*. Ho is saJd to be ironbipped by so m e Tibetan eeote. It 
is pce^le that the iegeDds aboot BUra and Us danghten and aboot Enibna and 
the Oopts may have e aonmon origin for HSca is cniled Ke^ba (the Prskbrit eqoiTa* 

of Krisfana) id SQUep*Kip&tfti sSd. 
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{or their deeds. In e remarkable passage^ called Death’s 
Meesengere^ it is related that when a »imer dies he is led before 
Sing Yama who asks him if he never saw the three messengers 
of the gods sent as warnings to mortals, namely an old man, 
a sick man and a corpse. The sinner under judgment admits 
that be saw but did not lefleot and Yama sentences him to 
punishment, untO suffering commensurate to bis sins has been 
inflicted. • 

Buddhism tells of man 7 hells, of which Avfci is the most 
terrible. The^ are of course all tomporary and therefore 
purgatories rather than places of eternal punishment, and the 
beings who inhabit them have the power of struggling upwards 
and aoquiiiog merit^, but the task is difficult and one may be 
bom repeatedly in hell. The phraseology of Buddhism paIIb 
ezistencee in hearens and hells new births. To us it seems more 
natural to say that certain people are bom agfun as men and 
that others go to heaTon or hell. But the three destinies are 
really parallel^ 

The desire to aocommodate inffuential ideas, though they 
might be Incompatihle with the strict teaohing of the Buddha, 
is well seen In the position accorded to epiiite of the dead. The 
Bnddha was xmtiring in his denunciation of erery idea which 
implied that some kind of soul or double escapes from the body 
at death aod continues to exist. But the belief in the existence ^ 
departed aucestore and the presentation of offerings to theru 
have always formed a part of Hindu domestio religion. To 
gratify this persistent belief, Buddhism recognized the world 
of Betas, that is ghosts or spirits. Many varieties of these are 
described in later literature. Some ate ss thin as withered 
leaves and suffer from continual hunger, for their mouths are 
so small that they can take no solid food. According to strict 
theology, the Betas are a category of beings just above 
and certain forms of bad condnct entail birth among them. 
But in popular estimation, they are merely the spirits of the 

> Aag. KIk. m. S6. 

' Thii mau to b* tbs co2i9ot dootrlna thoo^ it ia ha«d to asd«rft«od bow 
of oontaBQol tortvo u oomp&ttbio vita tbo porfonuuoo of good 
deodi. E«fihS*Tmttbn. SSL 2 , «Ut«a fehoi a in porgMoxr OHi do good. 
Beo too Aug. NOl 1. IS. 
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dead who can racaiTO nouri&hmeDt and othar benefits from the 
living. The reneratioii of the dead and the ofiering of sacrifices 
to or for them, which form a conspicuous feature in Far Eastern 
Buddhism, are often regarded as a perversion of the older faith, 
and so, indeed, they are. Yet in the Khuddaka>p&tba^, which 
if not a very early work is still part of the Sutta Pitaka, are 
found some curious and pathetic verses describing how the 
spirits of the d^arted wait by walls and crossways and at the 
doors, hoping to receive offerings of food. When they receive 
it their hearts are gladdened and they wish their relatives 
prosperity. As mmiy streams fill the ocean, so does what is 
given here help the dead. Above all, gifts given to monks will 
redound to the good of the dead for a long time. This last 
point is totally opposed to the spirit of Gotama’s doctrine, but 
it contains the germ of the elaborate system of funeral masses 
which has assumed vast proportions in the Far Bast. 

4 

What then is the position of the Buddha himself In this 
universe of many worlds and multitudinous deities 1 European 
writers sometimes fail to understand how the popular thought 
of India combines the human and superhuman: they divorce 
the two aspects and unduly empbasi^ one or the other. If 
they are impressed by the historical oharaoter of Gotama, they 
conclude that all legends with a supemstuial tings most be late 
and adventitious. If, on the other hand, they feel that the 
extent and importance of the legendary element entitles it to 
consideration, they minimize the historical kernel. But in India, 
reality and fmroy, prosaic fact and extravagant imagmation are 
found not as successivs stages in the development of religious 
ideas, but simultaneously and side by side. Kesbub Ohimder 
Sen was a Babu of liberal views who probably looked as prosaic 
a product of the nineteenth century as any radical politician. 

1 ahn«<. Pftth. 7. In this poom, tb« void Pet* (6k. PteM) Menu ic bs UMd 
u o^Tiilaot to d»putcd ipiritt. not uapJylBS tbot an andac' 

goteg poughiDenn In tbo 0 / Milinda (iT. k 20} tit« prsoUea of tri^Wng 

offmp^ on b«ball of tbo doad is eoaotonoaoed. and It w oxplainod exactly vhat 
nlawrm o( dead profit by thorn. On the other >i*wd the EathS.vattbii eut«« that 
the dead do noi benefit by gift* given In thlo vedd, but tvo Mota. the Sdjogliike 
and Siddbattikn, are aeid ^ the cmunenteiy to hold the coaCniy visw. 
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Yet hid followers were said to regard him as a God, and whether 
this is a cottect statement or not, 16 is cert^^ that he was 
credited with superhuman power and received a homage which 
seemed even to Xndiaxks exoes&ve^. It is in the light of euoh 
incidents and suoh temperaments that we should read the story 
of the Buddha. Could we be transported to India in the days 
of his preaching, we should probably see a figure very like the 
portrait given in the more sober parts of the Fj^as, a teacher 
of great intelligence and peiaonal charm, yet distinctly human. 
But had we talked about him in the villages which lay along 
his mute, or even in the circle of hU disoiples, I think we should 
have heard t^es of how Bevas visited and how he was 
wont to vanish and betake himself to some heaven. The Hindu 
attributes such feats to a reUgious leader, as naturally as 
Europeans would ascribe to him a magnetic persomdlty and 
a flashing eye. 

The ^takas emphasize the onmisdence andsinlessnesB of the 
Buddha but contain no trace of the idea that he is God in the 
Christian or Mahommedan sense. They are consistently non^ 
theistic and it is only later that Bud^ss and Bodhisattvss 
become transformed into bemgs about whom theistio language 
can be used. But in those parts of the Pitakas which may be 
reasonably supposed io contain the ideas of the first century 
after the Buddha’s death, he is constantly represented as 
instructing Devas and receiving their homage^. In the Khud- 
daka<pg^a the spirits are invit^ to come and do him reverence. 
He is deacnbed as the Chief of the World with all its gods*, and 
is made to deny that he is a man. If a Buddha cannot be called 
a Z>eva rather than a man, it is only becanse he is h^her than 
both. It is this train of thought which leads later Buddhists * 
to call him Dev&tideva, or the Deva who is above all other 
IDevas, and thus ypakp him ultimately a being comparable with 
Siva or Vishnu. 

The idea that great teachers of mankind appear in a regular 
series and at stated intervals is certainly older than Gotama, 

* Sm bUs UUDer'e Asnobfu^mo, p. 40. to Mother mtttcce. 

* Id fr oi tb« SaU (itt. vLioh u proUblf not vtry 

«M]r the £oddli» M71 thAt wbec he mixes with goi» «r Bsn bs Mkas (be ahspe 
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but it is hard to say how far it was syat«matized before his time. 
Tbe greatness of the position which he won and the importance 
of the institatioDs which he founded natuiallj caused his 
disciples to formulate the vague traditions about his prede* 
oessors. They were called indiSerentJy Buddha, Jina, Aihat, 
etc., and it was only after the constitution of the Buddhist 
church that these titl^ received dzed meanings. 

Closely connected with the idea of the Buddha or Jina is 
that of the Mahftpurusba or great man, It was sapposed that 
there are bom from time to time supermen dietinguisbed by 
physical maxhs who become either universal monarohs (oakra- 
vartin) or teachers of the truth. Such a prediction is said to 
have been made respecting the Infant Gotama and all previous 
Buddhas. The marks are duly catalogued, ss thirty-two greater 
and eighty^ smaller eigne, h^y of them are very curious. The 
hair is glossy black: the tongue is so long that it can lick the 
ears: the arms reach to the knees in an ordinary upright 
position; the skin has a golden tii^e: there is a protuberance 
on the skull and a smaller one, like a ball, between the eyebrows. 
The long arms may be compared with the Persian title rendered 
in Latin by Longimanus^ and it is conceivable that the pro¬ 
tuberances on the head may have been personal peculiarities of 
Gotama. For though the thirty-two marks are mentioned in 
the Pitakaa as well-known signs establishing his claims to 
eminence, no description of them has been found in any pre- 
Buddhist work^, and they may have been modified to suit his 
personal appearance. At any rate it is clear that the early 
generations of Buddhists consideied that the Master conformed 
to the type of the Mah&puroaha and attached importance to 
the fact*. The Pitakas repeatedly allude to the knowledge of 

t Ooft hundr»d Mtd pu?ks on tb« nl* of oooh foot »n aIm eQaiiMN.t«4 in 

Utor writiBgs. 
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these marks aa foiming a part cA Biabmanio training and in 
the aooonnt of the previous Buddha Vipasst they are duly 
enumerated. These ideas about a Great Man and his character¬ 
istics were probably current among the people at the time of the 
Buddha’s birth. They do not hamonize completely with later 
definitions of a Buddha's nature, hut they show how Gotama’e 
contemporaries may have regarded his career. 

In the older books of the Ktakas aU Buddh|a are mentioned 
as preceding Gotamo^, namely VipaesI, Sikhl, Vessabhfi, Kaku- 
sandha, Kon&gamana and Kassapa, The last three at least may 
have some historical character. The Chinese pi^rim Fa Hsien, 
who visited India from 406 to iU a.d., saw their reputed birth¬ 
places and says that there still existed followers of Deradatte 
{apparently in Kosala) who recognized these three Buddhas but 
not Gotama. Asoka erected a monument in honour of Konftga* 
mana in Nepal with a dedicatory inscription which has been 
preserved. In the Majjhima-Nik&ya* we find a steiy about 
KakuBundha and his disciples and Gotama once gave* an 
extended account of Vipaest, whose teaching and career are 
represented as almost identical with his own. Different explana¬ 
tions have been given of this common ebment. There is clearly 
a wish to emphasise the continuity of the Dhamma and the 
rimilarity of its exponents in all ages, But are we to believe 
that the stories, true or romantic, originally told of Gotama 
were transfened to his mythical forerunners or that before hm 
birth there was a Buddha legend to which the account of his 
career was accommodated? Probably both processes went on 
simultaneously- The notices of the Jain saints show that there 
must have been such legends and traditions independent of 
Gotama. To them we may refer things like the miracles attending 
birth- But the general outline of the Buddha’s carcCT, the 
departure from home, struggle for enlightenment and h^tatdon 
before preaching, seem to be a reminiscence of Gotama’s actual 
life ratiiex than an earlier legend. 

There is an interesting discourse describing the wonders that 
attend the birth of a Buddha*, such ss that he passes from the 
Xurita heaven to his mother's womb; that she must die seven 

' a Sm niX. Hig. 14> UAhtpedlAMiztt*: Ttenkg. ite; B4m. Nik. zs. 4-10. 

. « . Sik. 60, Uln.t*i>ftDi7U0tUtt. 

• IKg.Nlk. la « Nik. ISS. See ftlM Dig* ^ ^4. 
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days after his birtb: that she stands vbeii he is hom: and so 
on. We may imagine that the death of the mother is due to 
the historical fact that Gotama’a mother did so die, while the 
other circumstances are embellishments of the old Bnddha and 
Mab&purusha legend. But the conetrocrion of this eutta is 
curious. The monks in the Jetarana are talking of the wondrous 
powers possessed by Buddhas. Qctama esters and asks what 
is the subject ^ their discourse. They tell him and he bids 
Ananda d^cribe more fully the wondrous attributes of a 
Buddha. Ananda gives a long list of marvels and at the end 
Gotama obeerTes,Take note of this too as one of the wondrous 
attributes of a Bnddha, that be has his feelii^s, perceptions 
and thoughts under complete oontroP.” 

No passage has yethe^ adduced from the suttas mentioning 
more than seven Buddha hut later books, such as the Buddha* 
Tai^iaa and the iutroduorion to the Jltaha, deecribo twenty- 
five^. There are twenty-four Tirthankaras and according 
to some accounts twenty-four incarnations of Vishnu. Probably 
all these lists are based on some calculation aa to the proper 
allowance of saints for an aeon. The biographies of these 
Buddhas are brief and monotonons. For each sage they record 
the number of his followers, the name of his city, parents, and 
chief disdples. the tree under which he attained enlightenment, 
his height and his age, both in extravagant figures. They also 
record how each met Gotama in one of his previous births and 
prophesied hie future glory. The object of these biographies is 
lees to give information about previous Buddhas than to trace 
the career of Qotama as a Bodhisattva. This career began in 
the time of Blpankaia, the first of the twenty-fire Buddhas, 
incalculable ag» ago, when Gotama was a hermit called 
Sumedha. Seeing that the road over which Bipankara had to 
pass was dirty, he threw himself down in the mire in order that 
the Buddha might tresui on him and not soil his feet. At the 
same time he made a zesolution to become a Buddha and 
received from Bipankaia the assurance that ages afterwards his 


‘ Uore liMnllr tb»t b» knows «ztotl7 bow hii {eoluiga. oto.. arito, oocUsno 
and paM ava; and ia not iwayad by wandorla; thongbts and datixM. 

* Thraa exUa Bnddbaa are aomatunaa mrationad hui ara oauaUp ignored 
beoaua tbey did not, like tbaotban, ooma into ooataotwikb OoCamaia hie prarioua 
birtika 
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vifb would be fulfilled. This iucidezit, called pr&o^dh&na or the 
TOW to become a Buddha, is frequently represented in the 
frescoee found in Central Asia. 

The history of this career is giyen in the introduction to the 
Jitaka and in the late Pali work called the Cariyft*pitaka, but 
the Buttae make Uttle reference to the topic. They refer in¬ 
cidentally to Gotazna's previous births^ but their interest clearly 
centres in his last existence. They not infrequently use the word 
Bodhisattra to describe the youthful Gotama or some other 
Buddha before the attainment of Buddhahood, but In later 
literature it commonly designates a being now existing who will 
be a Buddha in the future. In the older phase of Buddhism 
attentionis concentrated on a human figure which fills the stage, 
but before the canon closes we are consdous of a change which 
paTce the way for the Mab&ydna. Our sympathetic respect is 
invited not only for Gotama the Buddha, but for the struggling 
Bodhisattva who, battling towards the goal with incredible 
endurance and self sacrifice through lives innumerable, at last 
became Gotama, 

It LB only natural that the line of Buddhas should extend 
after as well as before Gotama. In the Fitakas there are allusions 
to such a posterior series, as when for instance we hear* that 
all Buddhas past and to come have had and will have attendants 
like Ananda, but Metteya the Buddha of the future hits not yet 
become an important figure. He is just mentioned in the Dtgha 
Nik&ya and Buddha-Yaoiea and the Milinda Pafiha quotes an 
utterance of Gotama to the effect that *‘He will be the leader 
of thousands as I am of hundreds,'’ bnt the quotation has not 
been identified. 

The Buddhas enumerated are supreme Buddhas (Sammh- 
sam-buddha) but there is another order called Pacceka (Sanskrit 
Pratyeka) or private Buddhas. Both classes attain by their own 
exertions to a knowledge of the four truths but the Pacceka 
Buddhas are not, like the supreme Buddhas, teachers of man- 
kisd and omniscient*. Their knowledge is confined to what is 
Dscessary for their own salvation and perfection. They are 

> P.g. Aug. Nik. m. 15 utd ths MabA-ScHaioo* Satt» (Dig. NIL x} la vhkb 
tU Bflddba hu b»aD buried *t KomaAie ad Im ttuut rx tuaee. 

' Dig. Nik. TTi. T. 16. 

• klada of BiiddhM*r« dafiasd a tke FQggftU-FenMtti, xz. 1 . F» 

iJmri Frttyaka-BBddkM lee Do 1a Vtll^ Pouan&'s anfelfl in S./i.g, 
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mentioned in the Kik&yae as worthy oi all respeot^ but are not 
prominent in either the earlier or later worlu, which is only 
natural, seeing that by theii very definition they are self-centred 
and of little importance for mankind. The id^ of the private 
Buddha however is interesting, inasmuch as it implies that even 
when the four truths are not preached they still exist and can 
be discovered by anyone who makes the necessary mental and 
moral effort, l^is also noticeable that the superiority of a 
supreme Buddha lies in his power to toaoh and help others. 
A passionless and self'Centred eage falls short of the ideal. 

I Tbus la 1% NUc. xrr. 6. It fibey vorth; of a D^eba at ttmatl 

moDumoat sod Sam. tTik, zb. 2.10 dBolBita sficao; of «lma givon to tbom. 
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